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PREFACE TO SIXTH EDITION 


In this edition the verbal expression of the contents 
of my Introduction to the Selections^ as well as of the 
prefatory notes and annotations, has here and there 
been made I trust moie luminous, ^t abstract wor^ 
/ a nd ambig uo.us-woids-are persistent enemies, especially 
; in philosophy and theology. _ 

I It is hoped however that the book is t hus so mewhat 
better fitted for its .intended -use,- as a -text-book„and 
aid tojreflection on the spiritual institution of the 
universe. It touches questions raised by contemporary 
Materialism and Agnosticism in the three centres of 
philosophical interest, namely, the material w orld, the 
h uman s piijt, a nd God , as well as on the final lelatioi^ 
of ou r scientific interpietation of natmre to moral and 
reHgious_faith_ The annotations point to a Realism 
that IS fundamentally Spiritual, although after a native 
rather than a German type, — ^this instead of either 
dogmatic Materialism, or abstract philosophic Omni- 
science, or total Nescience — all subject to patient and 
candid compaiative examination by the student. 

This selection fiom the classical works of a philo- 
s opher who ap peared at^ cnU CRl time in the evolution 
Qf thou ght, an d who w as lpng_inade_quately; 

u nders tood and appiecidted,,has J JearnJieen found 
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PREFACE 


apt to stimulate meditation about the ultimate rationale 
(as fai as man can pursue it) of this embodied mortal 
life of ours, in its scientifically mtei pretable physical 
environment, among those engaged with philosophy in 
academical institutions in this country and abroad and 
othenvise 

A. Campbell Fraser 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


and Hegel, {b) for constructive Association psychology in 
Its development from Hume and Hartley to the present 
day, or (c) for Reid’s appeal to the Common Sense of 
Mankind 

^I-The intrinsic freshnessjof Berkeley’s Aought, literary 
charm of its expression,"' the romantic interest of his Spiritual 
ReaUsm, .itsjntellectual reach when it is carried into its 
issues,jhis historical importance, and the present urgency 
,of the final_questions concerning„God-and_the^Universe, 
all unite in recommending him.as a stimulating companion 
for a student of philosophy His new conception of 
Matter raises the fundamental questions of philosophy and 
theology. 

^ This estimate of the educational value of Berkeley^does 
<:fi ot of course oblige the student to accept fully his (often 
misunderitood) conception of what the reality of the world 
presented to the senses consists in 


Ber keley ’s personal jiistqry is^full of human interest The 
early years are shrouded m a mystery that is m keeping with 
the halo of romance in which his life is enveloped It is j 
]^certain that he was born in the county of JCilkennv. in? 
March. 1681; . and that in March, he entered^nnity 
College, Dublin, where his next thirteen years were spent^ 
IrPeter Browne, afterwards the philosophical bishop of Cork,^ 
was then provost of Trimty, and the seeds of modern thought 
ivere_ finding their way into the Irish College Through the 
influence of Molyneux^ Locke’s Essay concermng'-Htman'^ 
XZnderstanding had been introduced, and^Malebranche too, ’ 


the French philosophical contemporary of Locke, was not 
^ynknowr^n Dublin The spmt of Descartes .and of B acon, 
the, early^pwatipns of the-Royal. Society, and the"dis- 
fegveries-oLNe vrton and L eibniis,jyere_also influences then 


and there at uork Berkeley’s writings show early familiarity 
inth Locke and Newton, Descartes-and Malebranche 


1 
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BERKELEY'S PERSONAL HISTORY 

When Berke lev wasjn.DublitL and before he had reached 
his thirtieth year, he had given to_the .world-the three stii^ 
philosop hical _ classic s which state_and_defend^his_ne\v_con; 
ception of M att er and consequent refuta tion of Materialism. 
In 1709 ^\t’^ss avJo i Otttds a NetvJTbcoty of F/JwaL^ppeared, 
to open the way for the other ti\o. It was follow’ed in 1710 
by ^% ’Pnnciplcs of Huma n Knozole dffe — ^a reasoned ex posj - 
ton of the spijitual.5rouiid and. office.of the material world 
htTiTf^” Aey w'ere further explained and illustrated, in a 
more popular form, in Three^ Dialogues- between Hylas ottd. 
Ph ilonous Like Descartesj;' Spinoi^T and Huh\e, and in 
contrast to Ldcke, Kant, and Reid, Berkeley pre^nted hi^ 
^ ^l eadmg tho ught tojhe world jn.early life— a fact in keeping 
'^\jith the fervi d i mpetuos ity of his temperament 

^is intellectual growth at Trinity College, during the 
j'ears which preceded the publication of these three classics, 
may be traced m his Comnotiflace Pook, This is an inter- 
esting record of the awakening struggles of philosophical 
genius It was first published m 1871, in the Oxford 
edition of his JlV.orks-and X.ife There he appears under 
the fervid inspiration of a new thought , — ^labouring to find 
fit expression for Principles which he was resolved to present 
to the w’orld in as conciliatory a way as he could, but 
determined to employ tlieni in sustaining spiritual faith, and 
111 showing the limits of physical science. 

In 1713 Berkeley visi ted Lon don His next tw’ent y_vears 
were spent ch iefly-in-l!£ance--andJLtaly, and in Jimenca. 

* * His personal charn L^’sj\.elLasJJie-nove) ty and boldness ,o f_ 
his conceptio ns, jn ade him a n_obt ect of a ttention to eminent 
contemporaries In 1724, after his return from Italy to 
Ireland, he was made Dean of Perr y Ardent philanthropy 
led him soon to resign this prefermen t, and earned him to 
North America, at the age of forty-five , where he mean t 
to devote the rem ai nder of h is , life to spreadin g _Ch ristian 
civilisation m the Western World, by founding a missionary 
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jCollegeL.a t the Bermudas _ But after three years of inevit- 
lable delay m RhodT'Island, on his way to Bermuda, with- 
drawal of the public support on which the enterprise 
depended obhged him to return to Ireland 
, - ' Xtie las t ti\enty years of his h fe were spent in compar ative 
retiremeiS" as Bish op of Cloyneln the south of Ireland 
Neither m the twenty years of movement, nor in the closing 
twenty years of retirement, was philosophy forgotten by 
Berkeley A Latin tr act on t he cause of Motion in .the 
w^d of sense, the fruit of studies m Italy, appeared in 
on his return from the Continent Alaphron or the 
'^Mtnuie Phtlosophet, a book of Dialogues, directed against 
sceptical free-thinkers, and unfolding the rationale of faith 
in God as God speaks to us in the Visible World, was a 
result of- rgclus e life- in Rhod e_Isla nd. It was published in 
1732, on his return from America, and \\as followed, a year 
later, by a Further Vtndtcahon of the spiritual meaning and 
purpose of the World we see The latest issue of this ever- 
deepening course of philosophical thought appeared in 
I 1744, under the quam L title nf nr ff CJunM-nf-INuItu. 

[ sophical Reflections — m oxeJr om the point _of view o LJElato 
I than of Locke, and more immedia tely in relation toj Sod 
[jhan.to,.Matter ^04-^ 

I Berkeley spent the^jjvening his days in p hilanthro py . 
' and in^ meditative quiet , For Cloyne he had a particular 
fondness Its remoteness had a contemplative charm But 
at last, when declining health needed change, his love for 
academical retirement carried him to Oxford, which for 
years had been before him in imagination as the ideal 
home of his old age He enjoyed Oxford only for a few 
months In January, 17 S3, death suddenly clos ed— this 
beaulifuUjfe,-de i:oted_to reasoned exp osition of the 
pendenc e-of-Nature-upon_ Q.mnipresent~Intefiigen ce 

That the things we see and tpych, and their supposed 
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inherent powers, are neither more nor less than appearances 
'^in the five senses, presented m a continuous natural order 
'by the power of God , and further, that the material world 
thus presented by Supreme Active Reason is dependent 
for its reality on living mind being„ Rercipient of orderly 
sensuous phenomena , — this was the new conception of thej 
universe presented by Berkelej^ It arose in his youth] 
under the influen ce of Locke, it i\as enlarged m later life 
by sympathy with Plato Its consequences justify us in 
regarding it as one of the conceptions that mark epochs, 
and become" springs of spiritual prog ress 
The state of Modem Philosophy before and after Berkeley. 


illustrates this An outline of the history, w'lth Berkeley in 
the centre, may prepare the reader for the Sc/ecfiotis, p J 


- J" Descarjus. (i.<;q6ti6ko) lyas.the father of modem meta- 
^ pfiy,si^ It originated in his endea\our to e^wplpde Pre- 
judice by means of tentative ^ step m 

philosophy.. Descartes refused to accejst'wit^qu't ^support in 
‘ reason any belief which, on tnal, he might find it possible 
to suspend. He announced this as the means he had 
found effectual for delivering his own mind from irrational 
premise s . for finding the genuine necessities of reason, 
and for correction of fallacies — chief ends of metaphysical 
inquiry. He recommended it as the w'ay to transform a life 
of blind faith m inheri ted dogmas into the philos ophic life 
of reasoned faitn 


^trying the mental e\penment_of temporarily suspending 
his beliefs, Descartes foun^ doubt arrested by one irre- 
sistible conviction, namely, tha^of his owm existence This 
conviction he could not even for a momwiniblff in iuspense 
He expressed this intellectual necessity in the celebiated 
formula — ^ogi/o er^o stim, or ego sum cogita7ts-~ I am con- 
scious of existing.’ This means that the*changing conscious 
life so. necessarily ^presupposes an unchanging ego or self. 
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that consciousness cannot anse -without iinding this comic- 
tion involved in it From this starting-point — not adequately ‘ 
recognised in the ancient world — the philosophy of modem* 
Europe has pursued its free course 

One w’ho imbibed Cartesianism was accordingly ready 
to begin the life of reflection by being more sure of his own , 
'existence as a conscious person than of anything else We 
know the involved in gur owii c£nscious_life with the 
most perfect assurance that is conceivable we know our* 
own bodies even, and all things external to them, only 
through our Self being conscious For if I ceased to be 
conscious, the things of sense would -cease to be real, as 
far as I was concerned And if all conscious life in the 
universe were to die, _ the, dead Matter w'hich remained 
' would be as good as non-existent Extended things ar e* 
s unconscious of existence., only cons cious beings realise 
i themsehes and things around.them ^contribute even 
: j:o unconscious things their onh^telligible reality, m feeling 
J^and knowing them The^conscioiis person, revealed to . 
, himself in the acts and states of which he is conscious , 15, 
' ^therefore the primary reality a existence of visible and * 
'tangible things, external Jo Jns owm felt sensations or ideas, 
was with Descartes only an inference, not a primary datum ’ 
— an inference which he vjg^cated on the ground of the 
trust we necessarily place in our own consciou sjexDenence^ 
_a§JC 9 iJte.djn_GQiL For this divine trust seemed to justify 
the assumption that we cannot be deceived regarding what- 
ever we have a clear and distinct conviction of, which we 
find we have of the existence of a world outside our 
individual consciousness 

__Descartes thus found /wo finite beings — one conscious ‘ 
and unextended, and the other extended and unconscious — ' 
^d perfert Being or God, on whom the tw'O depend This 
, ultimate duality of opposed dependent beings in the uni- 
lerse — the one invisible and the other visible — the one con- 
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jsci'ous and the other unconscious — was a difficulty m early 
f|modem philosophy. How were the conscious and extended 
I being— /;&///.?• t//ou e 7 // and ^d matia^io be reconciled in 
fa coherent philosophy ? This, in its different phases, became 
^for a time the question of questions The extended ^Yorld 
I was so opposed by the Cartesian to the unextended ego or 
iself of w'hich he was conscious, that the possibility of science 
3 of the former by the latter, or of intercourse between the 
• tw'O, seemed iinpossffilgj Extended things and conscious 
'life seemed to be ^utually e xclusive. How can they be 
hnxed, either in our perceptions or in our \oluntary move* 
t ments ? JIow can extended things becom e perceptions, and 
■ how can our invi sible \ oh tions produce changes in, \ isiblc 
tbing^? 

Vet Jit was not denied that we do m fact pcrcenc e.xlended 
things j or that changes in things arc leferred to ouriolilions 
"as their cause The explanation offered by Cartesiamsm was, | 

were \iewed as effects of which the will of God must be thes 
onginliting cause Matter existed tlial it might be occasion 
for, and ail liuerpretable sign of, Di\inc action and intention. 
On'occaSdnof ah'impression produced by God in a human 
f organism, ^od caused a corresponding perception in the 
"^human mind that animated the organism when one exerted 
one’s will to move, god caused the bodily mo tion that 
follow ed th e volitio n ' This conc epion of physical causation, 
as dmnely ordered succession only, not real efl^iency in the/ 
things bf Sense, was further developed by tw’o Cartesians, 
Geulinx and Malebranche According to Malebranche 
(1638-1715) matter, because extended, could not become 
an immediate object of perception . and being in itself power- 
less and unintelligent, it could not be the active cause of 
our perception of its existence. So he W'as led to think 


that the two dependent but mutually exclusive substances I 
me perpetually depdidmirpii a nd^liaoiionisc d b\ God All I 
changes in extended things, and *bur perceptions of them, i 
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•that, while jiassive semahons di taste, smell, sound, and so 
on, are produced"by .Divine power, our conceptions of things 
as extended, or under mathematical relations, are our parti- 
cipations in Divine intelligence, so that we know the external 
world ‘ in God ’ ’ This monis t tendency of later Cartesianism 
reached its extreme in Spi noza _(i 632-7 7), who discarded 
the supposed duality, andTreated self_and matter as correla- 
hve modes of Th e One_Being-rStill called by him God 

It was in this way that the material world was conceived 
by those leading thinkers m the seventeenth century, 
through whom Cartesianism was at last transformed into 
Spmozism 

But other intellectual influences were simultaneously con- 
tributing to form modern thought Bacon (1561-1626) 
in his Novum Organtm^ before Descartes, had urged the 
need for purifying the human mind from the prejudices apt 
•to be generated by dependence on tradition He too recom- 
^,mended free inquiry, which presupposes temporary doubt, as 
essential to the philosophic spirit, and an indispensable first 
step in the critical examination of our experience Bacon 
was the English prophet of m.odem physical science , which 
men were then trying to construct, by better calculated 
observation of the qualities of things, and of the orderly 
sequence of events His favourite lesson of man’s depen- 
dence upon experience for real knowledge, and his warnings 
a^insrempty verbal xeasonings-4ind -dogmas unverified by 
^ facts, represented the spirit and method which Locke was 
soon after to apply, in his endeavour to find the origin and 
hmits of human knowledge — the problem to which modem 
' philosophy next addressed itselH 
^ Locke (1632-1704) inaugurated the philosophical dis- 
,cussions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centunes by 
investigating mind experimentally He applied himself, 
‘"in Bacon’s spirit, to study h uman understandme. in and 
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through \\hich ^^e attaia.our.ideas, ouijcnowledge,jind pur 
behejsijegarding the ego, th^e world, and ,God. 
called * ideas ’ \Yere for him fa_g i5impprtant^yoii d all others , ic 
"fpr'g^iZmeans the external ^Yorld-^ Yas made Imown ^o ** 
He studied them m his ow'n consciousness ; — not in 
order to construct an imposing theory of the universe, but 
modestly to mark the growth, and take the measure of that 
limited understanding of ourselves and our surroundings 
w’hich human beings have within their reach By investi- 
gating this, in a plain matter-of-fact way, he hoped to discover 
the inevitable boundary of human certainty, as w'ell as the 
ground of reasonable assent to wrhat is only probable.* 

The result of Locke’s research, pursued for’ nearly 
twjntyj^s, with this design in view, appeared in 1690, 
m his jEssay cancermng Human Understanding. The Essay 
contains, first an account of the^ideas that are presented in 
human experience, next of the certainties, and the judg- 
ments of probabili^ to w’hich the ideas give rise. Locke T 
argues, after a patient study of the facts, that all that man \ 
can know’ is constructed of simple or unanalysable ideas, 
some of them presented to our five senses, and others" w’hicTi ’ 
arise when w’e reflect upon our mental operations He con- ; 
eludes that nothing can be conceived that has not been’ 
given in one or other of these tivo ways 
In the last of the four books into which the Essay is 
divided, Locke discusses human ceitamties, and also our 
pro babiht y _ Our gradual acquisitions through-' 
the five senses, and through reflection on our inner life 
ate, according to him, the mateiidls out of which w'e form 
certain know’ledge and estimate probability With a sem- 
blance of inconsistency, he tacitly assumes, as data prior to 
experience, fundamental principles, the intellectual necessity 
of which his theory of the origin of all ideas in experience, 

^ Sec Introduaion lo Lotke’s Essay. 
s B 1341'’ I, 
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Strictly interpreted, inadequately recognises. Here is his 
account of the three primary certainties — The Ego, God, 
ji^iid MaUer 

(c)^ l^n’s^ kno^ l edge.. jof Jii s own ex istence as a self- 
conscious being, h e_resolved , ,hke Descartes, intQ..ir resist ible 
Mconyiction ‘ If I doubt of all otKer~things, that very tioubt 
■jmakes me perceive my own existence, and 11111 not suffer 
inie to doubt of that ' — {^)jrhe existence,of God, or Eternal 
Mind, he treats as a consequence of the demand of reason 
for a sufficient Cause of his own Kisfoncej an 3 ~*‘ as certainly 
evident to a man who thinks as any conclusion in mathe- 
matics ’ In this argument he presupposes the necessity 
and universality of the principle of causation, but iiithout 
explaining how ‘experience’ can make it universal and 
necessary — M Our knowled g e of M atter, or ‘things that 
move in space,’ we have, Jie says, ‘only by sensation ’ 
Here too he proceeds upon the principle of causation , 
for ‘ no man can know the existence of any being, except 
himself and Gpd, but only when, ‘by its actual operating 
upon him,’ that being ‘ makes itself felt by him ’ The ideas 
or/appearanoesjyhiGh-areTJresSnted'ttr us"in~Dur five senses, 
make us 'Beheve that ‘ sometJu ng' exists without us, at the 
^time we haye.themj'wKichcaiiiesTis to have them , and ve 
believe" m the existence of this external cause of their 

pearance ivith ‘ a certainty as great as human nature is 

pable of conceiving the existence of anything but a man’s 

If alone and God ^ ’ 

[ Locke fo und two sorts of qualit ies or power s in that 
Something calle(f~Matter, which he -supposed to be the 
cause of tHie ideas"_we'~perceiye in sense One sort was 
assumed by him to be like what perceive, these were 
j railed Its ptimary, real, or wg/ few g/ifg/ qualities the other, 

1 See Essay, b IV ch 9, 10, ii, for Locke’s explanation of our 
knowledge of ourselves, God, and external things— the three existing 
certainties 
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unlike what we perceive, were called 
qualities Of the former sort^ane the sizes, figures, motion s, 
^penetrability, and divisibility' attributed to t hing s , — q uail-' 
ties (or rather modes of quantity) which we cannot imagine} 
any particle of matter to be destitute of They belong to* : 
matter they would be what we pe rceive t hem to be, even; 
if there ~were3o- living -£eing_in_t he u ntv e^e^^'perceive 
them. The secondary qualities, on the other hand,^the 
colours, sounds, tastes, and odoi^j 3 f_tlnngs^are, so far' 
as we directly perceive them, onl^j^ sensations of which we " 
are conscious The heat w'e feel cannot be felt hy the 
matter which forms 'the fire, "noT can our feeling of t^teif 
exist m the orange' \%at these sensations correspond to 
m the- something / w ithout us, Locke cannot even imagine, 
if not to modifications „of its primary qualities — atoms and 
their motions — ^that are unperceived by us For, like the 
atomists of old, he conjectured that the secondary qualities 
might exist in the outward thing in the form of unperceived 
motions of its_ ^onstituM^torasj-connected by natural law' 
witlT our sensations of colours, sounds, tastes, odoure, hieS 
and cold, to which they give rise^ Colour or sound as 
^s^r«t'fi^_would_ thus__b(^ a__ki^ of feeliti s^ while tn it self' j 
it is\a mode of motion But even if we could perceive 
these unperceivable atoms, and their supposed motions, 
iLocke insisted that we could never without experience 
{predict the sensations to which they would give nse in us, 
lor anticipate their natural order It is therefore funda- 
mei^l in the Essa}\ tha t absolutely demonstrable physi cal 
science is nnpqssible, consistently-with the-limits of human 
the laws of nature, as discoverable by us, are 
in this respect arbitrary ; that is to say, they might have 
been different from w'hat they are. they are contingent on 
divme will, not eternally necessary. 

‘something’ or ‘ substance,’ called Matter, exter- 
nals^, and the cause of, what is presented to our senses, 

b a 
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'' was connected with what he taught about ‘ abstract ’ ideas 
‘Idea’ was the n ame applied. by him_^to ‘whatever we are 
conscious or percipient of, when viewed without respect 
to truth or falsehood, "jorTtcObelrelations in A\hich certainty 
and'-^robability .consist.^ If corrMponds so far to the 
‘simple apprehension of logicians. The word in this 
wide meaning was naturally of frequent occurrence in an 
Essay concerning human understanding'^. The second and 
third books of the Essay contain an analysis of our ideas, 
and conclude that they all depend upon expenence One 
class of ideas Locke signa li ses. H e found, he _says,_in_his 
^s crutiny of^ human understanding, _that men, ^specially 
'philosophersj^haye not onl y id eas oi individual things, _as 
when_ Aey u se their five senses, jir when they exercise 
imagination they have also i deas that are not ideas of 
in dividual things, that in consequence are not pictureable, 
and sne there^eTdifficult Jo apprehend He calls ideas of 
j.Thns~ soft~ ^siract The idea qf.a . trian gle is . an exa mple 
■^It is an^idea pfa..figure ‘neither obligue^jwr rectangle, 
.^^neiA er eq uilateral, eguicraridj nOT scafenon,^t all and none 
^of these at once, someth^mg ^imper fect that cannot exis t , an 
idea ‘^ _^erein soin e partsj ijjdiflerent aniLinconsistent ideas 
are put together ” Anothe r example is the ab^ract idea of 
substanc e He describes Jt as . made TIjy ab straction — as the 
•^ea ^a some^i ngjihich-K.e.acciistomj)m:sel yes to s uppose, 

1 Students of the present day are apt to misconcene the psychology 
of the seventeenth centnry from rvant of due regard to the special 
meaning of the word idea, as then much in use By Plato it was 
used to express the archetypal essence of things Through the 
Aristotelian distinction of form and matter, it came gradually to lose 
Its high Platonic meaning, until with Descxrtes and Locke it was 
applied mdiscnmmately to all phmometta whicli we apprehend— in' 
sense or otherwise Berkeley, in his earlier lyntings, uses ' idea ’ for 
objects presented to our senses, and for representations of the same, 
which anse m memory, or are formed in imagmation In Sins he 
restores the tei m to its Platonic meaning, and prefers phenomenoii as 
the name for what we percene when we exercise our senses 
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in ttjii ch th e^uahties of things subsist, and from w hich the}^ 
result — sometliing related as a^s^gort or centre to the 
individual or concrete appearances that are presented to our 
senses and are regarded as qualities of things 
Lo cke describes his abstract idea of substa nce in terms 
( J^ hlch prepa r e for Berk eley’ s reiccti o n o f ind ependent sub- 
I stance in Matter ‘ The min d,’ Locl^ saj s, * being furnished 
jv'ith a great number oQlie simple idea.s_ cpn\ey(^_in by 
the senses a s they jir^found jnjivteriorjhingSj^r by refl(^- 
tion on itF'm\rr'o^'ratidH^alceis‘'Trdtice'^lso'tliat'a' certain 
n^ber of theseideasr constantly^ togethct , which, being 
presumed to belong to one thing, are called, so united in ^ 
one subject, b> one name , which, by inadvertency, we are I 
apt afterward to talk of and consider as one simple idea, 
which indeed js a complication of many ideas together/ 
because, not imagining how these simple ideas can subsist 
oy tiiemselves,^y£_a£customI5urselvVs!jOu^os^^ 
substratum wherei n they do subsist, and l&om wluch.they 
do res ult , which therefo re . we.. call- Substance ^ So that if 
any one will examine himself concerning his notion of pure i 
substance in general, he will find he has no other idea of it/ 
at all, but only a supposition of he Jamas not svhat supj> 0 )j^ 
qf^ualities which affect our senses ’ ’ ’ 

Locke refers to other parts of his Essay for an answer to 
the question, whether the mere fact ‘that we are accustomed 
to suppose ’ material substance is_all that can be said on 
behalf of its reality We want to know whether this 
‘custom’ is grounded upon reason. So w'hen treating 
of abstraction, he tries to show that the ‘general idea 
of substance’ is formed ‘by abstracting ’ ,'ihaF our idea 
of body or matter is thus an idea of ‘ an extended solid i 
substance ’ , and our idea of mind or spirit that of * a sub- j 


^ Locke’s lissay, h II ch §§ i, s 
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> Stance Jhat-lhinks -or is conscious’ But in none of these 
mental e\perienccs does he profess to find a ‘clear, and 

S hsunct’ idea . he o nly finds that we are son tehow obliged 
o_s^up pose ‘we know not r\ha t’ ‘We ha^e no other 
^ dea or notion of Matter tlian t herein s ensible 

qualities "^nch afleef our sense s do subsist’ In like 
mannerpnjy'supposing a substance herein thinking, know- , 
ing, doubting, and a power of moving do subsist,’ we 
have as clpar a notion of Spint as we can hare of Bodj.i 
' — the one being supposed to be what he calls the sub 
stratum of those simple ideas that arc presented to our 
senses, and the other supposed (in like ignorance of 
what substtatum means) to be the substratum of the 
‘ operations we experiment m ourselves w ithin ’ ‘ It is jilain 
^thafthe idea of corporeal-substance is as remote from our 
conceptions and apprehensions as that of spiritual substance 
or spirit , and therefore from our not having any notion of 
the substance of spirit, we can no more conclude its non- 
existence than we can for the same reason deny the existence 
of body.’ It is ‘ as rational to affirm there is no body, 
because we ha^e no clear and distinct idea of the substance 
of matter, as to say there is no spirit, because we ha\e no 
clear and distinct idea of the substance of a spirit.’ But 
‘whatever be the secret absttact nature of substance m 
general, all the ideas we ha\e of patticulai distinct 
substances are nothing but sc\eral combinations of 
simple ideas or qualities, coexisting m such, though un- 
known, cause of their union, so as to make the whole 
subsist of Itself^ What we call their powers make a great 
part of our complex ideas of substances ’ In the end Locke 
finds that we are as ignorant of spintiiarSuKslance'^s" of 
material substance Berkeley, as we shall sec, retains self I 
or the internal substance of which we are conscious, while* 
he rejects external substance 
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I The E ssay of L ocke \\ ith us consta nt refrain^jthat 
knowledge is ^^er_attained_by t he hum an mind ‘ w ithout 
expenmce,'^ was coming mt(^ vogi^ whenTie^dey \\as 
"Eegnnjng't^llnnW " It seems to have awa kened hisjl^ager 
f and y iite _ jntelhgence more_than anj other. philosophical 
Ijjodc _{j[ButJLocCOaTred_to .satisfy hi.m. about xanjinpa- ' 
mved ri^lity of ^fatter , and also 2ho^i(^stiacl\6x:ZiS j 
Specially the * obscure ’ abstract idea of Matter, 
yti^ontemporary tendencies increased Berkeley’s dissatis- 
faction Mith the opinions of Ix>cke about Matter His ; 
age, like our own, encouraged Materialism The nse o f 
the mixed mathematical sciences, and the habits formed 
by 'excl usive attention to external nature , njgreJeading 
scientific men to attribute conscious life its elf — that con- 
scious life in which Descartes found the basis of know- 
ledge, and among the facts of which Locke searched 
for certainties — to supposed power in Matter , that sub- 
stance or ‘something’ without us, which Locke said was 
the cause of our ideas of sense Powder in Matter, jt 
was sug geste d, might even cause co nscious life , as wel l 
l^'air that.. happens in the material world. To Locke 
himself It had appeared possible that God might l end 
t $ organise d matter the power t^^being c oh^iou s" ‘i!_ 
i s not,’ he s ays , ‘much mo r e remote f rom o.ur._coni- 
prefaensi on.. to.j:onceivo_lhis_Jban_to conceive^ that_ God 

should supeta d d to matter ano tho substance . 3 viili__ 

faculty of_ Jhuduis., ^\x\CQ we know . not Jn_w'hat .think- . 
mg consists, nor to what sort of substances the first 
eternal thinking Being has been pleased to give that 

' For interpretation and criticism of Locke’s Essaj' as .a whole, and 
. not merely in its relation to Ilerkelcj,! may refer to my 'innotaled 
edition of the Essay, w-ith the Prolegomena, ptiblislitd by the Ovford 
Clarendon Press m 1894 , also to Lotle in * Philosophical Classics ’ 
(Blackwood, I S99) ; . y . . , I n: — • , 
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power ^ ’ Locke here suggests onlj a subordinate, not 
an atheistic or universal materialism, for he presupposes 
vltwiate dependence of matter, with its possible power of 
thinking, on God 

•j Such were some of the early issues of the endeavour of 
modern thought to explain conscious life and our perceptioi^ 
'of Matter In Descartes and still more in Spinoza it was 
unwilling to accept pe rception and moral agency as in- 
explicable facts , ji nd if ^'a^^ilhing more and more to 
see^that extended things could not exist as we find them in 
ourex]^reno^~unliMS~^ were percipient bein^ alive, 
id" realise_^their_ qualities^ The tendency of Descartes and 
Malebranche was to e xplain De rceotion=bv=thB ~agencv oL 
God — to_find^.£owet.£^^^a-5p}iU:-;;::to take.for granted the 
powerlessness of ^Matter Hobbes, Gassendi, and the 
“mate rialists, at the opposite philosophical e^eme, recog- 
, nis pd power onh in Ma tter. an d thus_held t hat w hat is 
\ blind ^nd jjnconsciQUs is_dee per and mor e exp lanatory^ 
'than conscious jewon Spmoza, jn his speculative flight, 

* emptied vi sible thin^and finite'^pirits 'of real substance 
and power, and accordingly "emptied God, or the Umca 
Substantia, of moral government Locke, Satisfied to report 
facts, offers no explanation of what is ultimately meant by 
Matter 

It w'as at this juncture that it occurred to Berkeley to 
discuss a question w’hich had n ot been pu t, from the point 
yOf view at which he put it. by any _ancie ^or mo dem He 
found dogmas about Matter making men matenalists 
He pressed upon the world, with all the fervour of his 
Irish temperament, this New Question, to be answered 
before men could rest in Materialism — ^\Vhat in reason 
should we mean w’hen, with Locke, w'e assume the reality 

» SesEssaj', b IV ch ? § 9, also b I ch 4 § i8, b II ch 2?, 
b III ch TO § T5 
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of ‘matter’, and to w/ial powei should we„ refer Jthe 
Ranging appear ance s, presented to om senses ? Let us, in 
th^spint of Locke, be faithful to facts, and to the ascertained 
limits of man’s knowledge. A fuller and more faithful • 
analysis of experien ce than that of Locke might perhaps 
“show that the philosopheis had been making aii jirational 
.a^umption, in supposing that what jee__and_tQUch 
mroives the eastence of unconscious sul>sfa7ice, endowed with 
tmkn 07 (m,j^!ow^ , or that we are obliged to accept this 
dogma, when, uuth the mass of mankind, we affirm the real 
^existence of a material world. 

, To transform our conception_^pf^Matt0^lie_e3ii^n(^ 
of "whiclT'^ ^^^^^es Tor granj :_e_d.._int 9 _ an intdhs;tbh 
f c onception, and tA^ow the instrumental a nd jiibpldimJf 
\ l ^ctioiKq ^hejnai ^^ woil djni^ spiritual econ omy 
^ of the universe, uas what Berkeley attempted, . His con- 
temporaries and predecessors had bee n taking for granted 
jthat the things^presented Jto^ense exisPaFap^^^Fjsub- 
f stances, ~iome had even_ taught that those substances 
’ ex^^ned self-conscious life and intelligence He entreated 
^^em to reconsider their dogma, and to cease to suppose 
’niat Unreason could be the Supreme Power in the universe 
Let them first make suie that Matter could really explain 
anything, or, indeed, that its independent reality was an ih- 
telligible dogma Instead of blindly accepting propositions 
about the real existence and efficiency of Matter, he would 
first ask what ‘ existing,’ and being ‘ real,’ ‘ external,’ ‘ sub- 
stantial,’ and ‘powerful,’ wm«,>when asserted of the things 
we are daily seeing and touching 
What Berkeley tried to do was to get this — as a previous 
question — put in place of the traditional dogmas about 
Matter, and Space, and Power He wanted to find the it tie 
philosophical tmantng of Maifeh, he did not doubt the 
'"reality of the matwial world, or tHe value of physical science 
He wanted above all to settle the true philosophical vieanitig 
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of Causation, he dici^iiot , doubt that there was a sub- 
' ordinate' sense in which outward things might be called 
causes 

Berkeley’s place m history cannot be understood by those 
who do not see that what he wanted was to change the 
'questions about the material world, with which his philo- 
sophical predecessors Jiad been busy, into what he believed 
to be a deeper and more significant question With this 
new question settled, in a fresh interpretation of the dogma 
that Mattel exists, he hoped that thinking men might be 
relieved from perplexities about the things we see and 
touch, which retarded the phjsical sciences, and that they 
might also discover the irrationality of referring life, whether 
manifested in sense-perception or in any other intelligent 
way, to an unintelligible Something called ‘matter’ as its 
cause Find out what Matter must mean, when we are 
faithful to facts and are not misled by empty abstract 
words, and by traditional dogmas about its nature and 
powers This was his fervid entreaty His promise was 
that when w'e have found this, we shall see that w'e do not 
need to search for proofs of its ‘ reality ’ , and that there 
IS no reason for the materialistic assumption that Matter 
IS endowe d with powers which explain the universe — 
^because in truth the things we see and touch, being all only 
, , c aused causes, not onginating causes, can m reason have 
only a subordinate sort of r^lity and'power, and can "afford 
no final explanation of anything 

But w’hat are the facts to which we must be faithful when 
we are trying to find what we should mean by ‘matter’ 
and its ‘ powers ’ ? In his Principles of Human Knoivkdge, 
''Berkeley started with Locke’s ambiguous thesis — that human 
knowledge is the gradual issue of ideas or appearances 
given in human experience’ 

1 See Berkeley’s metaphysicil Commonplaci Bool, passim, in the 
Oxford edition of his JVorls Compare Pnnaples of Hitman Anow- 
ledge, §§1,2 
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When he reflected upon his experience m the five senses, |j 
he said that he could not find m experienced Matter either^ 
independent subsfince or originating poi\er. Moreover i 
"material substance, except as given in a living perception^ 
“of conCTete' phenomena, seemed to him meaningless and 
unreal. But he found in abundance concrete sights and/ 
touches and sounds and tastes and smells He found also 
himself, actually conscious of sights and touches and sounds 
and tastes and smells — conscious too of his own (continued) 
identity_through all changes, and of his pouer to produce 
(to some extent) changes in nhat he sai\ and touched. But 
Mhen he reflected upon his experience of nhat js called 
mai/ei, he found only sigh^, touches, and other ^eaF“oi 
app.ear ances, ^esehted^^ccording Jo natural laws, and ^ 
^ependMt^ for Tlfeir jeality on a person percipient" of 
^^them 

So Berkeley melted the material uorld into what is 
_^ually presented or presentable lo~our "senses’""~'TIie‘ 
^"^^ustence of tins ivorTd'li^lncapinjre Cartesian 

doubt. When i\e say that we see or touch a material 
object, all that we ought to mean is, that we perceive appear- 
ances in sense which ha\e a practical meaning, inasmuch as 
our pleasures and pains largely depend upon them When 
we are actually percipient, we hai e as much e\ idence of l/ieir 
reality as we have of our own t In being percipient we are 
conscious of our selves, and, sirauUaneouslj w ith this, of the 
passive and dependent appearances w'hich our senses re\eal 
Strictly speaking 've^re conscious of the former and 
cipient of the latter There is as little room for doubt 
and problematical inference in the one case as in the 
Human know ledge begins with these two ii reducible 
(g) self-conscioushe5s,'an’H"'(^) percent aiTpearances 
that m^themselves are unsubstantial and powerless. 

But _Berkelev found more than this lyhcn he furthei 
considered the solid a nd cxtcnde ^bodie^ placed iiTspaCC, 
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); composed of sense-presented ^pearances JFoi all^mre 
pe rsons believe that _things_around them and their own 
bod ies exist independently of their own perceptions But 
the sights, sounds, and otlier appearances presented to mj 
senses are only transitorj’ I am not always perceiving them 
So they cannot be the solid and extended things that do not 
pass away. We find moreover in Matter more than a mere 
succession of presented appearances Wc find cliistps of 
these, which we distinguish as things , and we speak of the 
appearances as qualities of-the-////;;jj’J Into what facts of 
expenence is this knowledge* of qualified things to be 
resolved? If the things, exist only while the actual pep 
ceptions last, what is meant b) the fietmanence which seems 
to be implied in the leaht} of outward things? 

If the material world were reduced to my passing peiv 
ceptions, the existence of Matter would be onl) intermittent 
and.fragmentarj' The tree that I am looking at exists,' 
as an object perceived by me, only while J am looking 
at it And even then it so exists only in its visible qual-! 
ities, for, being at a distance, the invisible qualities, which! 
at the same lime I attribute to it, are not, under these' 
conditions, my actual perceptions Do they all the while; 
exist? If not, the greater part of what is meant by the tree 
IS not existing, even at the verj' time that I see the tree 
If external matter means only-ac/waAperception, all visible 
qualities of things must relapse into non-entity when things 
are left in the dark , and their tangible ones too, in tlie 
light as well, unless a percipient is always touching everj 
part of them The material world could not have existed 


millions of ages before men or other sentient beings began 



* This question is raised b> Locke {fissay, b IV ch ii), when he 
s'i>’s that the things of sense are cerlninl} known to exist only while 


^ SENSE SYMBVEISM — » xxix 

Here Berkeley brings m what he calls our ^ * judg nients 
of suggestion,’ but without a vindication of their validity. 
^^^estion IS ^the,term._he uses, to express _our .tendency to 
expect the reappearan ce of t he., ideas ^or phenpn^na of 
''sense^m'TKe order in iihich they have always been found 
connected^ Perception thr oug h ^suggestion is_indirect or, 
acquired p ereeption It, presupposes memory and imagina- 
tion, and above all permanent rational order in the world 
of sense, the ever-changing appearances, which we call the 
matenal w'orld Suggestion rises at last into science of 
nafa re and scientific prevision, and affords room for scientific 
experimei^ and yerification The mere sight of the tree 
‘ suggests ’ the sensation of resistance This is so connected 
with what IS seen, in the steady order of sense-presented 
appearances, that w'e exjiect to feel resistance^ after going 
through the locomotive experience required to bring our 
bodies into collision wuth the tree The one sense-appear- 
ance IS the suggesting -sign^L\}a&.o'Caez (The connexion, 
somehow' established between them, gives rise to what 
Berkeley calls ‘languag^ But the significance and inter- 
pretability of sensuous ideas is not confined to visible ones. 
All presented appearances in all the senses are significant 
yCand interpretable. Physical science is the interpretation 
ji^Each sen s,e_can_thus jio- du ty for the others . So the 
^material world is found to consist not of mere phenomena, 
j^'but of significant and iniei pretable phenomena It is a 
‘ cosmos, not a chaos.^ 1 ‘ » 

While the most striking examples of the supieme fact 
that se^se-presented ideas oi phenomena constitute an 
iiitgrpretab ^ lan guage^are those presented by Sight, one 
must^ neyer forget ^at lHe~ Symbolism of Nature is illus- 
trated in^ our ^ole experience , we are contmually trans- 

they are aclually present to our senses — their existence when by me tm- 
perceued being only tahen for granted by ine. 
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lating the language of each sense into data of some other 
|smse,. above all into those of Touch The inductive 
j inferences of science are only elaborate translations of this 
sort, founded ultimately, like those of sense-perception, on 
rational suggestion The whole material world is a system 
of sensible signs Every appearance of which we are 
percipient in our senses is significant of other appearances, 
of which at the time ive are not actually percipient The 
scientific significations of phenomena are not directly 
perceived in the transitory phenomena, nor can they be 
^discovered by abstract reasomng Our interpretations of 
nature are the gradual result of custom and intelligent 
comparison of instances, but it is a custom on the part 
of external nature ivhich is found to involve reason what 
in its scientific form is inductive reasoning, commences in 
the habit produced by the steady order latent among 
natural phenomena 

The co nnexi on Jbetween-a-felt-or-a-visible-perception in 
se nse a nd „the expected_phenomenon_j\'hich._it^gnifies, 15 
sai(L_by Berkeley^to_be._‘..3dat:mry^^JHe enlarges on its 
arbitrariness, and founds on this his /avourite analogy of 
Sa language of natural signs — connexion between names 
and their meanings being in like manner arbitrary This 
may seem to imply that the natural laws which govern the 
material world are capricious, and so not to be depended 
on But what he intends is, that there is no a prion or 
eternal reason in things why, for example, a tree seen from 
a distance must ‘ suggest ’ the particular tactual phenomena 
which It does suggest , nor why any of the other constant 
connexions among phenomena which form the web of 
physical science might not have been other than it is in 
[fact Natural causation is natural symbolism, dependent 
:on, and expressive of, the pertfect reason and will of God 
At our point oif'view it is ,not necessary', more than the 
connexion between a word and the meaning which men 



NATURAL AND SPIRITUAL CAUSATION x\M 

have agreed to connect with the word In both cases the 
connexion is arbitra ry God, or perfect Will, constantly, 
maintains sensible things and, their natural laws. i 

"Faith in divinely e^^I^ed' connexion — that js to say 
' in jcientific^ connexion — among Jhe ideas presented to our 
^senses is Bericeley’s explanation of belief in natural law 
The, c onsequent— permanence m the relation between, the 
/m£«/and^the expected^ in an^ among the^different clusters 
of. sense-phenomena — assumed as a judgment of common 
sense — ^is (so far)* his explanation of belief in the ‘ perma- 
nence ’ of sensible things, dttnng the intervals in which they\ 
are not actually perceived To illustrate the fact that our 
expectations are at - first-s ugges ted .by -habit, and that the 
reason latent in this habit is unfolded in physical science^ i 
IS. a-result-of-Jiis investigation of Vision^" mak ing it an| 
important contnbution ‘ to psycholo^. There is neither* 
contiadiction nor meaninglessness, he would say, in a 
material world that is composed of sigtiificanf sense- 
pheno mena, which we can all to -some extent interpret and 
then make use of there must be either meaninglessness or 
contradiction in the material world of the philosophers, 
which consists of abstract maiettal substances and powers 
But Berkeley finds in^pur^ experience of the material 
world more than jnonientery sensejplmnojmena, and more 
than the scientific prevision which the fixed order and 
cons equent signifi c ance of^hose ph enom ena makes possible 
^ Causation, m its deepest -meaning, is more than ,sense- 
Indeed it is quite other than this. It is not 
constant connexion of certain phenomena ivith certain 
other phenomena It is something that is found only in 
personal Volition, or-m'the'-assertion ‘I can do this or 
that L«_At least the germ of this deeper philosophy'is found 
m Berkeley. ^ 

/ ®6^Mdes,the perceptions of sense and the suggested 
or expected perceptions of sense, he finds that human ex- 
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periencc necci'^anly nnohes Ihu mhon (not iUcm) of the 
percipient acme being, or self-conscious person, that each 
individual calls httnscl/, expressed 1)> Kgo— the personal 
pronoun * I ’ I cannot be percipient of ni> inv isible con- 
scious self in the way I am percipient of the sights or 
sounds or other phenomena of sense to which the term 
jdeajis confined by Berkeley. Still, I can use the personal 
pronoun vvitli tnemtng^ I c.m spttik nilellii;tl>ly .ibout my 
continued idcntitj and agenej. So it maj be sud that 
we have a * notio n * of it, although not an idea or 
; phenomenon I imisl,als6*Jjciic\c in mj own voluntary 
activ ity, or that T am the originating cause of all acts for 
^iich 1 am morall) rcsponMblc , and I practically iindcr- 
btand, through this moral cxpencnt-c, what /oxinr means 
It IS from moral experience that the word power gathers 
Its deepest meaning, for the ‘power’ popularly attributed 
to things of sense is only constanc) of sequence main- 
tained by God. Mj conviction of m fiwfi fmver is .is 
certain as my conviction of m> own existence, to the extent 
to which I acknowledge my moral responsibilitj 
But there must be Power in the universe other than man’*! 
personal^ jiojver wc find that ’vc are not able to create 
tlm phenoniena of which wc are percipient in our senses, 
or to change the natural laws of their occurrence We 
overcome the material world only by submission to the 
established order in which its ideas or phenomena appear, 
whicji_therefore wc regard ns established by the Universal 
Power, not bj us Sometimes wc find ourselvts able, and 
therefore responsible— )et oftener unable, and therefore 
in this irresponsible, sometimes ive can and sometimes 
we cannot , and our ability is small indeed in its range 
compared to our mabilit) It is in this experience of his 
ovvni limited and resisted power that each one finds hnnstlf, 
wc have in the same expcnence our one signal example 
of what the word pviver iiltim.itcly iiie.ins 'lhat which is 
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jdone^Jbut.xiot-b> man, must have been done (so Berkeley 
might argue) by power which experience gives us examples 
of It must be due to the moral agency of Spirit, not to 
anything in Matter. 

It IS thus necessary in reason that the universe pre- 
sented in sense — unsubstantial_andp 03 vedessjii_the, highest 
mean ings ..of .-substance and powd er — should be sustained 
and regulated by the moral agency of the UnivCTsal Power. 
This power is what we mean by God We cannot go 
deeper. TheJDivine Active Reason is continuously pre- 
senting to us the phenomena of which we are percipient 
m the senses God regulates, and suggests, in and through 
custom based on reason, the events which we have reason 
to ex-pect. All the natural laws of the universe are„simply 
manifestatio ns^of " tHe Active Reason which, the universe 
impl fe~. 'T ThlsIs the Efficient Cause at work in those meta- 
morphoses of thmgs with w'hich alone the physical sciences 
are concerned , this is the cause of the natural order which 
yields science, and its final cause too is this same omni- 
present rational Will, In and through God, or Active 
Re ason , Jhe matenal wor ld becomes an mtelligible w'orld 
Its constant order ^amidst constant change of its con^i- 
tuent phenom ena, is accp unted.ibr.- —Its ,qualitie~s, as well 
« the propositions of science concerning the qualified things, 
which, under the new conception of Matter, at first seemed 
dissolved m a chaos of penshablc sensations, in the end pre- 
sent permanence and order, through the eternally operative 
Divine Rational Providence 

This, I think, is implied, though not fully realised, by 
Berkeley, in the explanation of w’hat the realtly of the 
material world means. The explanation virtually connects 
the three primary data of metaphysics — conscious Sel^ 
the material World, and God JJt,comprehends the two* 
contrasted and dependent substances, and the one Supremej 
Substance and Power, according to Descartes, — the three 

s n i34i‘> c 
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ontological certainties of X>opkp. But this is not w orked into 
' system by^ Berke le y What he was done, he modestly 
says, ‘ with a view to giving hints to thinking men who have 
leisure and cunosity to go to the bottom of things, and 
pursue them in their own minds * J3ne,,result of his new 
conception of Matter was the substitution of God for un- 
'i nt^igib le_ substance and power in Matter The report he 
.made, after he had reflected upon the relevant facts — ^freed 
/from the bondage of empty abstract words— might be in 
effect this — ^We in this mortal life reach practical know- 
ledge of ourselves and of God^ in and through interpretation 
of the significant phenomena of sense, commonly called 
\ maf/er, one end of whose significant and mterpretable 
presence in the universe seems to be, — to enable us who 
interpret them to become conscious of ourselves, capable of 
fruitful intercourse with one another, all m the faith that 
ive live and move and have our being in Omnipotent 
Goodness 

Berkeley, as we have seen, • starts ^ipm Locke’s ambi- 
■'(guous formula, which^ reduces complex human knowledge, 
^Aih Its last analysis, to^human experience But Locke and 
Berkeley, without cntical analysis of what experience in- 
evitably presupposes, proceed upon the assumption that 
there is in it tuore than isolated sensations Locke^i^employ- 
meirt of the principle of causality in his explanation of our 
knowl^ge__pf jGod, for instance, is a virtual acknowledg- 
ment of more than sense-presented appearances in~the 
. constitution of know ledgev Clarke (1675-1729), the philo- 
sophical theologian of Locke's school, worked out, more 
elaborately than Locke, a ‘demonstration’ of the rational 
necessity for God And the phenomena^ presented to th.e 
senses, with their interpretation by suggestion, dqnpLexhaust 
the ^philosophy of Berkeley. Custom-induced suggestion 
was in the end contrasted with inference of reason ‘To 
perceive,’ he tells us in one of his later works, ‘to 
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perceive ^ is one thing to judge is another. So likewise 
to be suggested is one thing, and to be inferred another 
Things are suggested and perceived by sjeKS£>- We make 
>juSgments and inferences by the tutejkci” ’ 

' ' " / 

In Stns he puts the ideas or appearances presented m 

^eiise" and Suggestion more in the back^ound _God and I 
Divine Ideas are in the foreground When he attributes 
" to Anstotle the doctnne ‘ that the mind of man is without ^ 
innate ideas,’ in contrast to Plato, who found in the mind 
‘notions which never were nor can be in the sense,' He 
reveals his Platonic sympathies ‘^ome,’ he says, ‘may 
think the truth to be this. — that there are^properly^ 
no'ld/as, or passive objects, inTtKe mfnd^ but- what, were 
"derived from sense, but, that there are also besides these 
her own acts or operations, such are notions' Again 
‘The perceptions of sense are gross, but even in the 
senses there is a difference .... By experiments of some 
we become acquainted with the lower faculties of the soul ; 
and from them, whether by a gradual evolution or ascent, 
we amve at the highest. Sense supplies images to memory 
These become subjects for fancy to work upon. Reason 
considers and judges of the imaginations. And these acts 
of reason become new objects to the understanding. In this 
scale each lower faculty is a step that leads to one above it 
^d thejippermost naturally leads to the Deity; which isl 
rather the object of intellectual knowledge than even of the ^ 
discursive faculty, not to mention the sensitive ® ' 

If Berkeley in his youth seems to resolve Experience intd» 
Sensation, the pervading tendency of Stris is to find the' 
root of the universe and the foundation of experience'^ 

* 'to perceive,’ i.e. to have ideas or phenomena present to our 
senses 

* Vttidieaiton of Nev) Thcoyy of Vtston, sect 42. 

® See Stns, sect 308, 303. 
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in Omnipresent Reason, and to see in the things of sense 
opportunity provided, through physical research and science, 
for useful education of the mind of^man 

Such in outline was Berkeley's philosophical conception 
of the material world, as that conception appears, first in the 
fervid reasonings of his youth, awakened by Locke, and 
then in Sms, modified by the Platonic studies of later life 
Let us now look at some of its issues in the period 
which followed 

Six years before appeared, Locke's formula regarding 
the dependence of qur hmit^ Tcnowledge-on^ourjimited 
‘ expenencej* had been understood bj DAyn> Hume (1711 
-76) to signify, that this experience includes only ideas 
[presented in sense — called by Hume impressions’ Im- 
' pressions of external and internal sense, blindly connected 
j by cus tom— -this was in the end his ‘ solution of sceptical 
’doubt'* 'Theimiverse was therefore at last ‘a riddle, an 
asmgn^ an,inexphcable jnystery * 

By his agnostic doubt, Hume obliged the sincere thinker 
to search ?uHher for the roots of knowledge, if indeed it was 
rooted at all 

Hume’s paralysis of human intelligence was the chief 
event in the epoch of philosophy that was inaugurated by 
, Locke, in which we are living A cnUcal^ exposure of the 
impossibility of interpretmg human life, if knowledge at last 
means only sensuous experience, and if expenence at last 
' Ccan mean only blindly suggested appearances, without root 
injeasonr— was the next act in the philosophical drama, after 
Berkeley’s exhibition of the ultimate dependence of the 
material world for its qualities and utilities on percipient and 
-'^active Mind Materialism seemed, in Berkeley’s theory,. to 
^jH ^m possible It was replaced by a* spintually-constituted 

‘ Inquiry comt) ntng Hitman Understanding, (la. 3-S. 
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^'Universe, m which all extended things, including oui own 
\ bodies, are supposed to exist only as groups of dependent and 
I powerless sense-appearances ; perceived and changed so far 
Iby finite persons , m subordination to omnipresent and ever 
Vcti\ e Divine Reason J^ut Berkeley’s spmtually-con^stituted 
Universe, it was argued by Hume, involved assumptions 
Viuch^bii the hypothesis with which Hume started, namely, 
that expenence is merely external and internal data of sense 
connected by blind custoni^ might be proved (if proof weie 
possible in a total paralysis of reason) Jo be as absurd as 
Berkeley found an independent material world to be 

Hume’s atterhpt to show thiU. on those Principles , mind 
or spirit IS as sensuous as matter — as unbubst antia l and 
^o\vfir]fiss=-Ts what gives him his conspicuous place in the 
history of modern theology and philosoph y His sceptical 
analysis oCexpenence intojustomarycpni^idon^of presented 
app^ances-was-first proposed, juthout qualification, ih his 
Trmtise on Himan Nature, in 1739; then, less intrepidly, 
m 1748, in \i\'& Inquiry concerning Human Understanding. In 
both he referred to Berkeley’sjrejection of ab stra ctions, and 
analysis of matter into orderly sensations, as memorable dis- 
coven es in ph ilosophy Looking only at t he negati ve pait oj 
what Beikeley taught, he^laim^'Fof'hiin a 'place aniong 
*^ceptics“, adding^ as^ evidence of this, that his ‘ arguments 
{^mit of no answer, and yet produce no conviction \their only 
Meet being to produce that momentary amazertfcnt, irreso- 
lution, and confusion, which is the result of scepticism ^ ’ 
The way in which Hume would bar as incompetent 
Berkeley’s ascent, from the ‘gross perceptions of sense’ 
with which he starts, to ‘the intellectual knowledge of 
Deity’ in Sms, is argued throughout Hume’s Treatise oj 
Human Nature The salient points of the argument should 
be studied. — 


^ Inqtttry concerning Human Undei standing, i&ct xn pt 1 note 
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(a) A significant one is that m winch Ilumc deals with 
Berkeley’s * notion ’ of Self Berkeley takes for granted that 
I cannot help being conscious that I exist Apart from 
the ‘notion’ of Self, found by reflection, his spiritually- ^ 
constituted universe dissohes into transitor} unconnected ^ 
/appearances. ‘ There, arc some philosophers,’ Hume argues, _ 

K ! who .imajnne we are ever) moment eonsaous of wh.it 
/ we call our SEir, that we its existence and its 
continuance in cMslcnce ; "and so arc certain, beyond 
the evidence of a demonstration, both of its perfect 
identity and simplicify. . . Unluckil) all these positive^ 
^scrtions are,, contrai)’ ’'to that \cry experience which is 
pleaded for them. ^ For my part, when I enter most 
intimatcl) into”vvhat I call myself, I always stumble on 
some particular perception or other — of heat or cold, light 
or shade, love or hatred, pain or pleasure I never can 
catch myself Ni sixvj time without a perception, and never 
can observe anything but the perception When my per- 
"’ccptions are removed for any time— as by sound sleep — so 
long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be said not 
to exist And were all my perceptions removed by death, 
and I could neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor 
hate, after the dissolution of my body, I should be entirely 
annihilated , nor do I conceive what is farther requisite to 
make me a perfect nonentity ’ ’ 

, We have Berkeley’s answer to this (by anticipation) in 
^he third of his Three Dialogues behvecn Jfylas and Phi- 
lonous ‘ It seems to me,’ Hylas objects, ‘ that, according 
Ito your ow’n way of thinking, and in consequence of )our 
V'^’^own principles, it should follow that you are only a system 
‘‘of-floating ideas,- without any substance to support them 
Words, you say," are not to be used without a meaning, 

V See Hinne’s TreaUst on Human Natnri., an attempt to tnUo- 
duce the Experimental Method of reasoning into Moral Suhjeets, b i 
pt IT sect 6 
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( and as there is no more meanmg m than 

m maienal subsiancei the one ought to be exploded as wdl 
as the other.’ ‘ How often/ replies Philonous (representinjg 
Berkeley), ‘ must I repeat that I k7i(m or am conscious oj 
my own being., and that I myself am not my ideas, but 
somewhat else— a thinking active principle that perceive^, 
knows, wills, and operates about ideas I knoiv that I — 
the same self — perceive both colours and sounds that a 
colour cannotj)^ce_ive a spund, nor a sound a colour that 
I am tfiarefore one individual principle, distinct from colour 
and sound and, for the same reason, from all other sensible 
things and inert ideas But I am not in like manner 
conscious either of the existence or essence of Matter.* 

(b) Take, next, Hume’ s demand for evidence of that con- 
^_tmual dependeno^on Gp4 or omnipresent Reason, on the 
parfofthe matenal world, which Berkeley had maintained 
— * It seems to me,’ Hume argues, ‘ that this theory of the 
janiYgrsal energy and operation of the Supreme Being is 
too bold ever to carry conviction with it, to a man suffi- 
ciently appnsed of the weakness of human reason, and the 
narrow limits to which it is confined in its operations . . . 
Our line is too short to fathom such immense abysses. 
And however we may flatter ourselves that we are guided 
m every step we take by a kind of verisimilitude and ex- 
• penence, we may be assured that this fancied expenence 
has no authority, when we thus apply it to subjects that 
lie entirely out of the reach of expenence . We are 
ignorarit, it is true, of the manner in which bodies operate 
on each other ^ their, “!brce” ~bPJ‘^her^^’ is'^iitirely 
^incomprehensible^ ^ But are we not equally ignorant of the 
.^manner; or ,force „in.. winch, the Supreme Mind operates 
either on itself or on body? Whence, I beseech you, do 
, we acquire any idea of this^ We have no sentiment or 
consciousness of this power in ourselves We have no idea 
of the Supreme Being but what we learn by reflection upon 
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our own faculties Were our ignorance therefore a good 
reason for rejecting anything, we should be led into 
denying all energy in the Supreme Being as much as in 
the grossest matter We surely comprehend as little the 
operations of the one as of the other Is it more.di flScult - 
to conceive that motion jnay_Jinsc from wtptlse than that 
It ihay arise bom vohiion'i All we know is our profound 
^Ignorance in both cases ’ ’ 

(c) Berkeley’s favounte doctrine of the arhiiattness jal 
natural laws is by Hume translated into an arbitranness 
in Avhich anything might s prion be the ‘cause’ of any- 
thing else Total mcxphcableness is substituted by Hume 
for the Rational Will beheved by Berkeley to connect 
phenomena and their changes in the order we find m nature 
Reason at the root of the Universe is not recognised by the 
Isceptic only blind change All so-called _ knowledge is 
only opinion, .produced physically by custom Take the 
ipllmvmg — ‘Whatever is may not continue to be No 
negation of a fact can involve a contradiction The non- 
existence of any being is as clear and distinct an idea as its 
existence The proposition which affirms it not to be, how- 
ever false, IS no less conceivable and intelligible than that 
which affirms it to be The case is different with the 
sciences, properly so called® Every -proposition which is 
not true is there unintelligible That the cube of sixty-four 
IS equal to the half of ten is a false proposition, and can 
never be distinctly conceived But that Caesar, or the 
angel Gabriel, or any beings, never existed, may be a false 
proposition, but still is perfectly conceivable, and implies 
no contradiction The existence, therefore, of any conaete 
being can only be proved by arguments from its cause or its 
effect , and these arguments are founded entirely on expe- 
rience If we reason a puon, anything may appear able 

* Inquiry tonu) mng Human Understanding, vii 

- The demonstrable sciences, e g mathematics 
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to produce anj thing The falling of a pebble may, for 
aught we know, extinguish the sun, or the wish of a man 
controul the planets in their orbits It is only experience 
which teaches us the nature and bounds of cause and 
effect, and enables us to infer the existence of one object, 
in the w'orld either of matter or of spirits, from that of 
another. Not only the Will of the Supreme Being may 
create matter, but, for aught wre know a f>rwri, the will of 
any other being might create it, or any other cause that 
the most whimsical imagination can assign 

Thus in the sceptical nescience of Hume, w’hat we call ; casoii 
m nature resobes into inexplicable order, according to which 
e\ents have hitherto follow'ed one another ./Reason in man 
IS only habit . ‘ For, w herever repetition of any particular act 
/or operation producesjn us a propensity to renew' the act or 
' oh5raii6) T,~witHout bei ng impelled by any, reasoning, or pro;, 
cesToTthe understanding, we always say that this propcimly 
IS the effect of Custom. By emplo) ing that w ord, w c pretend 
not to have given the ultimate reason of such propensity 
We only point out a principle of human nature, which is 
universally acknowledged, and which is well known by its 
effects P0iapsj!ve ca^ push our inqim les tio fat fher ® ’ 

* See Inquiry, § mi, pt in. — There are three divergent views 
about Nescience They correspond severally to two extreme positions 
— Empincal Nescience, Absolute Idealism, and tlie intermediate 
‘broken sjstem,’ which, acknowledging final incomprehensibility, is 
satisfied with Faith in irreducible aedenda, latent in our higher nature, 
which may by reflection be more or less transformed into tnieUtgetida 
in philosoph} It is implied in the first that .anything may a frioti be 
the cause of an) thing; so that it is prcsumptiioiis to spc.aksor an alleged 
cause as ‘sufficient’ or ‘insufficient’ this is Ilnme’s account of the 
matter According to the opposite view, each event must be determined 
according to universal rational necessity; this is the outcome of the 
ontological philosophy of Spinoza. The tliird finds the only true and 
‘ sufficient’ cause at last in active Reason and moral Agency — exemplified 
in our experience of oiir own moral agency, which presents man as an 
‘ image of God ’ 

® See Hume’s Inquiry, § v p i. 
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^iderkeley’s method of disposing of Materialism, m his 
spiritual explanation of the words Matter and Reality, 
\vas thus followed, in the next movement in European 
' thought, not by a fuller development of his Spiritual Philo- 
sophy, but by the Scepticism or Agnosticism which professes 
inability to find more in ‘expenence’ than external and 
_internal_sensations, which inexplicably is^e in .beliefs thaU 
are ultimately .non rational To this Berkeley was con- 
ducted, when he was interpreted by Hume, who surrendered 
all that IS due to other elements in knowledge than sensa- 
tions blindly connected by custom, — thus dissolving Berke- 
^ ley’s conception of a divinely-constituted universe 
' 'Under this interpretation, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Locke’s proposed analysis of human knowledge 
i\ as par alysed The empirical philosoph)^o which it had 
given rise, represented in Bntam by Hume, had'no further 
word to say — unless, contemporaneously, through Hartley 
and,his_schoql, to repeat the word * i ^so ciation ’.as a universal 
.^solvent^ -and, in the nineteenth century, in Herbert Spencer 
and Darwin, to expand the associative tendency in the indi- 
vidual byjhe pnnciple of heredity, u^er ti^ law of organic 
evolution, so as to connect it with the history of the race and 
ivith the whole economy of the universe In France, Locke’s 
philosophy, inadequately interpreted, was transformed into 
materialism in the latter part of the eighteenth century On 
the other hand, metaphysics, long represented in Germany 
by Leibniz (1646-1716), seemed to expire in the and 
reasonings of the German school of Wolff, as the eighteenth 
century advanced 


'j, Thus modern philosophy, due to the original Cartesian 
/ impulse, and the more particular direction given to it by 
I Locke, issued in the constructive spiritualism of Berkeley, 
I and then in the destructive nescience of Hume 
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But man’s disposition to rise out of ignorance, and if 
possible to attain certain knowledge, is permanent Despair 
of philosophy i\as not the final result of the sceptical 
speculation of Hume, uhich the spiritually-constituted 
unuerse concened by Berkeley, e\en uhen looked at only 
on Its negative side, did not justify. For Hume’s scep-j, 
ticism led to a deeper consideration of tlie foundations^ 
of knowledge in the light (a) of the actual constitution of/ 
the human mind, by Reid, and (l>) of the pnnciples pre- 
supposed in the very possibility of experience, by Kant 
The earliest immediate and direct effect of Hume w'as 
the attempt of Reid (1710-96), b> patient reflection, to 
awaken iiThuman consciousness fundamental convictions 
“tfiat*afe~ircapable of logical proof, but are tacitly accepted 
by all sane persons These he called Principles of the 
Common Sense, with which all men are divinely inspired 
That we are thus inspired writh faith in the external existence 
)f the material world, is argued for and illustrated in Reid’s 
hiqmry into the Hiwiau Mind on the Principles of Common 
Sense (1764) This and other inspired Convictions — in 
larticular our conviction of our own personality and free 
personal agency — are defended in his Essays on the Intel- 
lectual Powers (1785) and On the Active Poivers (1788)’ 


The other ruction agmnst Hume w as the attempt of Kant 
[1724-1804), by cntical analysis, to slio^Fiat conslructive 
acfivity^ of reason is , necessarily "mvolved in the very consti- 
tution of experience _ Kant was the contemporary of Reid 
Without mutual concert, they unconsciously co-operated as 
early leaders in this movement towards constructive philo- 
spphy, which followed the total disintegration of human" 
knowledge and faith by the Scottish sceptic Kant’s critical 
analysis of Pure Reason appeared in 1781, followed by an 


elimination of Practical or Moral Reason, in,i788.'' • , 
, ri -< 1 ' V . lins^' 


* I have discussed this philosophy hi Thomas Retd, * Famous Scots 
Senes (1808J _ 
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ll Perhaps the secret intention of -.Hume- was„ to -illustrate 
defects in the philosophy proposed, by^J^ck^, with a view 
to Its amendment,' father than finally to dissolve all human 
belief and thus extinguish human life. If so, the design 
succeeded , for a step m advance was taken by Reid and 
Kant, and more by their successors, in disclosing the 
ultimate basis of Scienc e and Religio n Reid candidly 
’ recoghises'the sceptics as ‘men whose business it is to 
pick holes in the fabnc of knowledge, where it is weak 
and faulty , and when these places are properly repaired, 
the whole building becomes more firm and solid ’ He 
says that at first he accepted Berkeley’s account of Matter, 
till, imagining sceptical consequences to follow from it 
which gave him ‘more uneasiness than the want of a 
material world,’ it occurred to him to reconsider what he 
believed to be its source, m the pervading assumption of 
philosophers — that we are percipient, not of external realities 
but only of our OMn inward impressions, which i\e suppose 


to be faithful representations of reality Kant found the^- 
source of scepticism in Hume’s inadequate account of ouw"' 




belief in causation 

It IS beyond the design of this Introduction to trace 
modern philosophy further in its revival after Hume In 
this revival Reid and Kant hold a place analogous to that 
of Descartes in its first period Jlhep^ibilosophy of-expen- 
ence offered in Locke’s Essay was insufficient it overlooked 
the implicates necessanly presupposed in experience „ He nce 


ri 


a sceghcism,. which' confesses that, if experience is only 
transitory data of sense, somehow associated, there can 


^ be no knowledge Re idLand-Kant .gave expression to the 
need for recognising principles which are tacitly presupposed 
in the physical and moral experience of mankind, inasmuch 
as without them it would all "dissolve These underlying 
_ae(Ic»i/a, as Reid conceived them, or categories, in Kant’s 
nomenclature, had been unconsciously proceeded upon by 
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philosophers who, like Locke, vaguely referred all knoiv- 
ledge to ‘experience.’ For a profoundcr invcsligation of 
the constitution of experience wc are indebted to the 
reaction from Hume. | 

The issue m the nineteenth century of this return to 
the spiritual constitution of experience, by Reid and "by 
Kant, presents analogies to the issue, in the seventeenth 
century, of the more tentative philosophy of Descartes , 
before an investigation of the nature and limits of human 
knowledge had been initiated by Locke, and then pm* 
sued in two opposite directions — constructively by Berkeley, 
sceptically by Hume The more recent issue has the adv'an- 
tage of Its later development. In no philosophy do wc find 
the full realisation of the philosophical ideal — only an ap- 
proach to thisj but wc look for a nearer approach in later 
than in earlier speculations, because assisted by the extremes 
and collisions of the earlier thought. In the later or post- 
Kantian penod, Kantism led to Hegelianism, as Carte- 
siamsm in the seventeenth century led to Spinozism. But 
the influence of Kant, through the negative side of his 
philosophy, appears even in Comte and Positivism, and in 
modem Agnosticism, as that of Descartes appears in Ilumc. 

In an examination of philosophical opinions and systems 
we assume that true philosophy must at least not be self- 
contradictory It must also be m harmony with the universal 
judgments of the common sense, or common reason, which 
science and morality can be shown to inv'olve It may 
further be granted that it ought not to reject practical 
beliefs, beneficially operative m human life (though often 
dormant in indiv'idual minds), which cannot be proved to 
be inconsistent with the necessities of reason 

To awaken a sympathetic response m individual minds 
to the spintual convnclions on which human life ought tc 
rest, and with which man is, as it were, sub-consciously 
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|inspired, is the chief aim of philosophical education From 
LSocrates onwards this has been recognised by its true 
Heachers The regulative pnnciples in the constitution 
of man, especially those which are characteristic of his 
higher life, are often not recognised consciously Some 
of them are in many cases dormant, they are acted on 
without distinct consciousness They are ‘universal and 
necessary’ potentially rather than intelligently Thus the 
conviction that we are free rational beings, and therefore 
morally responsible, is often weak , or it is acted on without 
due recognition of what it implies The same is true of 
, those convictions of God and the higher Jife that belong 
to our moral experience ‘The natural man receiveth not 
jthe things of the spirit of God’ It is the office of religion 
and of philosophical education to assist in making the 
student aware of what is latent in his spiritual constitution, 
and implied m the Divine Reason in which we all share 
sub-consciously 

History is full of the records of reactions on behalf of 
principles, dormant in individuals and communities, which 
have, in consequence, lost influence for a time Reason 
IS eternal , our individual consciousness of the moral reason 
that is latent in the universe fluctuates and maybe paralysed 
The unpractical recluse, by habitual introspection, weakens 
his latent conviction of external reality. One who is ex-) 
clusively devoted to observation of the visible woild losesj 
power of apprehending the invisible facts of spiritual experi-| 
ence, so that what cannot be seen or touched seems illusion \ 
^-'^In the twentieth century, the things of sense, and the 
means of making ourselves comfortable through skilful 
applications of the laws of the material world, occupy 
people’s imagination as perhaps they never did before — 
not even at the time when Berkeley was led to inquire 
what Matter means, and what its true place and office is, 
in relation to self-conscious beings. In this ivay faith in 
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moral agency and in God are lost in doubt, because they 
do not admit of verification by the senses, being imph- 
cates of our spiritual experience That scientific certainty 
which IS reached through verification by the senses — 
although it involves faith — is held paramount \ the certainty 
that is reached without an appeal to the material world of 
the senses, because it involves faith, is rejected as illusory 
That IS to say, faith in ph}sical order, which in the end is 
moral trust in God — the basis of our inferences in the 
sciences of nature — ^is strong Faith in inferences which 
expressly presume ethical or spiritual postulates — ^not less 
lawfully rested on those imphcates of moral expenence —is 
wealed 

Matenahsm, as it has done before, must disappear, when 
It contradicts what are found to be constituents of divine 
reason in man — though often dormant^ or existing semi- 
consciously, in individual minds Philosophy may even'^ 
swing to the opposite extreme. For its history has been} 
a succession of oscillations between one-sided physics; 
and one-sided metaphysics — between M a t erialism which ^ 
^plains consciousness by motions of molecules, and the 
Idralisfia' which, explains the concrete, ttogs of sense_and 
then motions by abstract Reason. These two opposites 
have repeatedly been refuted by the reductio ad absurduvi 
of total Scepticism to which each has given rise', But the 
Sceptical Nescience of a philosophy emptied of God, thus 
induced, passes away m its turn, when the root-pnnciples 
of divmely-inspired human nature have been revived in 
conscious lif<^ — ^msight of them even deepened by the pre- 
cedmg colhsion of the two extremes and its sceptical issue 
We are m this way better prepared to pass through the 
ordeal of another but more enhghtened collision of extreme 
Matenahsm with extreme Ideahsm It is thus that manj a ^ 
jadvances through successive sceptical enses, consequent — < 
lupon his own one-sided systems. What is perrnanent jn 
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ou^ higher iiature_ becomes enhghtened and strengthened 
in the_end, as the issu e of the succession of phijpsophical 
qonhpver^s 

These Selections from Berkeley are meant to incite and 
prepare for this further reflection, in the light of later 
philosophy They are so arranged as to carry the reader 
upwards through Berkeley’s reasoned account of Matter, 
which makes it mean interpretable appearances in sense- 
phenomena, necessanly dependent on percipient and active 
Mind , followed by an analysis of the inteipretation, reached 
at first through habit and suggestion, then rising into physical 
science , all ending in meditation about the ultimate unity 
of the universe in God, in whom we live and move and 
have our being 
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BERKELLY’S ‘TREATISE CONCERNING TIlE PRINCIPLES 
OF HUMAN KNOWLliDGE,’ AND HIS ‘DIALOGUES 
BETWEEN HYLAS AND PlIILONOUS’ 


' ' ' . 

The same Principles which, at first Mcw, lead to Stfcpt*«sm, pursued 
to a certain point, Lnng men back to Common Sense •~BtRKELE^ 




EDITOR'S PREFATORY NOTE 


Berkeley’s Treatise on the Principles of Human Know- 
ledge^ as the one systematic exposition and defence of his 
subtle argument against Matenalism, deserves to be explained 
in Its systematic connexion 

The Introduction points tct.abus^of-lAng^ge, eiren by 
; philosophers, as" thF^hief cause of the slow progress of 
(human knowledge Language had long been a cover for 
empty abstractions. The key to Berkeley’s philosophical 
point of view is found in his attack on ‘abstract ideas’ 
in the Introduction-resumed m other places. The prin- 
ciple here unfolded is — t ^t r eal knowledge deals with 
wjtiat IS concrete , that there can be no concrete reality, in, 
the_thmgs of„sense, commonly called the material world, 
apart from the perceptions of a living mind, m which alone 
Matter is realised , and that to test the meaning of terms, 
especially such terms as Matter and Mind, we must exem- 
plify what we mean in individual examples. 

l^ot jtp pretend to Jook for real su^bstances or causes in 
abstrac tions which cannot be individualised, and always 
to verify words concerning Matter by" what 'is actually 
presented in living perceptions of sense, is the lesson of 
the Introduction. 

In the Treatise which follows, this, lesson is apphed, to 
show the ijieaTiinglessness of Matter, when it is supposed to 
be something that exists mdependently of livmg percipient 
mind. We cannot have an abstract idea of Matter, or an 
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idea of It other than what is derived from the concrete 
manifestations given m our perceptions The material world 
must consist of the perceptions of persons. 

This central Principle about Matter is expounded, 
defended, and applied as follows — 

I (Sect 1-33 ) These sections contain a reasoned exposi- 
tion of what IS mrant by the real existence of Matter, whic^ 
is reso lved, into excrete data of sens^ instead of theu- 
meaningless abstracts substance which phil osophers had 
assumed at to be Analysis of the reasons for adopting this 
conception affords abundant intellectual exercise for the 
student 

II (Sect 34-84 ) We have in these sections a refutation 
of Objections to the Pnnciples. 

Other and graver objections, not suggested by Berkeley, 
and partly ansing out of later philosophical thought, might 
be sought for, and critically examined by the student 
Some of them are proposed in the Annotations 

III (Sect 85-156) In the remamder of the Treatise 
the new conception of Matter, as consisting of data of sense 
that are necessarily dependent, on mmd for their intelligible 
existence, is applied to refut c-^epticism and resto^ JBehef . 
as well as to c lear the way to progress in sc ience It is 
applied — 

{a) To restore, in an improved form. Beliefs which were 
dissolving in Scepticism (Sect 85-96) , 

{b) To get rid of unmeaning abstractions (Sect 97-100) , 

{c) To advance Sciences which had been impeded by 
empty conceptions of Matter, Causation, Space, Time, and 
Motion (Sect roi-ii6), ~ ~ 

(<f) To relieve perplexities in mathematical reasonings 
(Sect I I 7-134), 

ff'- (e) To explain and sustain faith in human Immortality 
fSect 
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{f) To explain the belief which each man has in the 
existence of other men (Sect 145) , 

(g) To explain and sustain faith in the existence of God 
(Sect. 146-156). 

I have appended to the First Part of the Selections 
portions of the Dialogues between Hylas and Phtlonous^ 
in which the New Prmciples are discussed in an easy familiar 
manner, Hylas arguing for the old abstract conception 
of Matter, and Philonous vmdicatmg Berkeley’s conception 
The lucidity of thought, the play of fancy, and the ardent 
enthusiasm with which difficulties involved in the book of 
Principles are disentangled in the DialogueSy may serve as 
a relief to the more systematic and didactic style of the 
preceding Selections 


In dealing ivith this short method with Materialists, the 
student may find some of his best philosophical education 
in cntically testing the New Principles and the conclusions 
draivn from them 

r t 
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BERKELEY’S INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PRINCIPLES 


I Philosophy being notbmg else but the study of wisdom 
and truth''- ^ it may ^\ith reason be expected that those ^^ho 
have spent most time and pains in it should enjoy a greater 
' calm and serenity of mind, a greater clearness and evidence 
of knowledge, and be less disturbed with doubts and diffi- 
culties than other men Yet so it is, ue see the illiterate 
bulk of mankind, that walk the high-road of plain common 
sense, and are governed by the dictates of nature, for the 

* Philosophy seeks for the deepest or most real insight attainable by 
man into the meaning of his c\penence Its aim, as distinguished^ from 
ordinary knowledge and the special sciences, is to exhibit knowledge in 
an all-comprehensive unity 

Is this aim attainable ? Can human experience be reduced to a unity 
in which faith is entirely converted into articulate knowledge? 
Philosophy, as ‘ the study of wisdom and truth,’ seems to find when it 
tries that this is inconsistent xvith a due recognition of the infinite and 
therefore finally mysterious Reabty. Racon thus puts it as regards the 
data, for instance, of religion — ‘ As for perfection or completeness in 
divinity it IS not to be sought. For he that will reduce a knowledge 
into an art will make it round and uniform , but in divinity many 
things must be left abnipt’ (Advancemenl of Learmnf). So too 
in the end many things must by us be left ‘ abrupt in our finally 
incomplete philosophical science The imaginative ardour of Berkeley 
was at first apt to encourage the expectation that philosophy could 
solve all difficulties, transforming our final faith into perfect science 
We find him less sanguine in his later years. 
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most part easy and undisturbed. Xo_them nothing. that js- 
familiar appears unaccountable or difficult to comprehend 
They complain not of any want of evide ncejn^Jtheir. senses, 
and are out of all danger of becoming Sceptics But no 
sooner do we depart from Sense and Justmctjo follow the 
light of a supenor Principle — to reawn, ineditate, and re- 
flect on the nature of things, b ut a thousand scruples spring 
up m our minds concerning those things which before we 
seemed fully to comprehend Prejudices and errors of sense 
do from all parts discover themselves to our view, and, 
endeavouring to correct these by reason, we are insensibly 
drawn mto uncouth.paradoxes, difficulties, and inconsisten- 
cies, which multiply and grow upon us as we advance m 
speculation, till at length, having wandered through many 
r i ntricate mazes, ueffind jaurselves just ivhere we wercj or,. 
1 which is worse, sit doumjn-a forlorn Scepticism ® 

2 The_cause of this is thought to be ^e obscurity of 
things, or thelnatural weakness and imperfec tion of our 
, unders tandings It is said, * the faculties we have are few, 
and those designed by nature forjhe^suppo^and pleasure, 
of life, and not to penetrate into the inward essence and 
constitution of things Besides, ffie mind of man being - 
' finite , when it treats of things which partake of infinity, it. 
jis not to be wondered at if it run into absurdities and 
' contradictions, out of ivhich it is impossible it should ever 
extricate itself , it being of the nature of infinite not to be 
-> comprehended by that which is finite ® ’ 

^ Custom dulls apprehension, Ulljt is awakened by fresh jihilosophicnl 
reflection ‘lniths''of all others the most iwfnl -ind interesting are 
often considered as so true that they lose all the power of truth ' 

- The aim of Berkeley was, by reflection, to make us aware of the 
final meaning that is otherwise dormant m the data of the senses 
" s Cf Descartes’ Ihird Meditation , also LockVs Essay, Introduction, 

§§ 4-7 Locke attnbufes the perplexities of Philosophy to rash 
application of our narrow understanding, which is meant to regulate 
our lives — not to make the universe perfectly intelligible to us 
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3 But, perhaps, we may be too partial to ourselves m 
placing the fault on^mally in pur faculties, and not rather 
m _the wroi^ use we make of them It is a hard thing to 
suppose that right deductions from true principles should 
ever end in consequences which cannot be maintained or 
made consistent. We should believe that God has dealt 
more bountifully with the sons of men than to give them a 
strong desire for that knowledge which he had placed quite 
out of their reach This were not agreeable to the wonted 
indulgent methods of Providence, which, whatever appetites 
it may have implanted in the creatures, doth usually furnish 
them with such means as, if rightly made use of, will not 
fail to satisfy them’ Upon the whole, I am inclined to 
thmk that the far greater part, if not all, of those difEculties 
which have hitherto amused philosophers, and blocked up 
the way to knowledge, are entirely owing to ourselves — 
that we haye first raised a dust and then complain we 
cannot see 

4. My purpose therefore is, to try if I can discover what 
those Pnnciples ar e whic h have introduced all that doubt 
fu lness an d uncertainty, those absurdities and contradic- 
tions, into the"severaf Sects of Philosophy" , Insomuch that 
the wisest men have thought our ignorance incurable, con- 
ceiving It to arise from the jiatural dulness and limitation 
of our faculties^ And surely it is a work well deserving 
our pains to make a stnct inquiry concerning the First 
Principles o f Human Knowledge, to sift and examine them 

1 Have we reason to assume that the data of our moral and physical 
expenence can be (by us) resolvable into perfect science? Does 
philosophy not at last issue in the faith that the realities of existence are 
capable of solution, though not fiilly by us, whose necessarily finite 
knowledge of things is under relations of time and change ? To take 
the universe as we find it, after ue have exhausted reflection upon it, 
IS ‘ wisdom,’ even if we find that it consists at last of irreducible facts 
We are not to imagine that the attamable end of human science and 
philosophy IS Omniscience, which makes no demand upon faith, 1 e trust 
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on all sides , especially since there may be some grounds 
to suspect that those lets and difficulties, which stay and 
embarrass the mind in its search after truth, do not spnng 
from any darkness and intricacy in the objects,' orjiatur^ 
defect in the understanding, so much as from False Prin- 
ciples^which have been insisted on, and might have been 
avoided * 

5 How difficult and discouraging soever this attempt 
may seem, when I consider what a number of very great 
and extraordinary men have gone before me in the like 
designs, yet I am not without some hopes — upon the con- 

t ideration that the largest, views are not always the clearest, 
nd that he who is short-sighted will be obliged to draw the 
'object nearerj _atyi may,_perhaps, by a close and narrow 
survey, discern that which had escaped far better eyes 

6 In order to prepare the mind of the reader for the 
easier conceiving what follows, it is proper to premise some- 
what, by wa y_ of Introduction, conce rning t he Nature a nd 
Abuse of Language ’* But the unravelling ttiis matter leads 
me in some measure to anticipate my design, by taking 
notice of what seems to have had a chief part in rendering 
spgfiulat ion in tricate and peiplexed, and to have occasioned 
innumerable errors and difficulties in almost all parts of 

^ Ijerkeley explains the anarchy of Philosophy by the meaningless 
‘principles,’ to which,— un3er 'cover of emfty abstract terms,.— it had 
I mlped to give cnrrency Men put words m place of concrete ideas, 
and then call tHeemp^ words ‘ abstract ideas ' , 

® ‘ The inadequacy of the words' of ordinary langnage for the pnr^ 
poses of Philosophy,’ as Sir J Mackintosh remarks, ‘ is an ancient and 
frequent complaint The philosopher alone is doomed to use the rudest 
tools for the most refined purposes He must reason m words of which 
the looseness and vagueness are suitable in the ordinary intercourse of 
life, but which are almost as remote from the extreme exactness and 
precision required in philosophy as the hammer and axe would be unfit 
for the finest exertions of skilful handiwork ’ 
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knowledge Afid tltat tsjlie qpinton that the mmd hath a 
power of framing attract id eas orji otimt'^ of things. He i 
IS not a perfect stranger to the writings and disputes 
of philosophers must needs acknowledge that no small part 
oi them ate spent about abstract^ These ace in. a ■. 

more especial manner thought to be the object of those 
sciences which go by the name of Logic^nd Metaphysics, 
and of all that which passes under the notion of the most 
abstracted_ and sublime learnmg, in all which one shall 
scarce find any question handled in such a manner as does 
not suppose their emstence m the mind, and that it is well 
acquainted with them ® 

7 It IS agreed on all hands that the qualities or modes 
of things do never reat/j> exist each of them apart_ by, itself, 
lEnd "separated froni all others, but are mixed, as it were, 


jlj * ‘Idea ’and ‘notion’ seem here to be taken as synonymes, after- 
fwards Berkeley makes them represent an important distinction 
1 1 , With Berkeley ‘ idea’ means — an appearance presented to the senses, 
tor represented in imagination* For him ‘abstract idea’ would be i 
fabstract image, which is impossible ^ 

® Compare with what follows against abstract ideas (as Berkeley 
understands idea), §§ pjr-ioo, 118-132, 143, New Theory of Vision, 
§§ 122-125 See also AlaphronjD-aX yii 5-7, and Defence of Free 
Thinking in Mathemotics, §§ 45-48, in Works, vols 11 m But in 
the end compare all this with Sins, § 335, and the sections which 
follow on the ‘Ideas’ of Plato, to which Berkeley’s intellectual ‘ notions’ 

, are nearer than kis ideas or sensuous phenomena 
' In the following sections, on the misuse and nght nse of words, 
‘Berkeley has Locke much in view WTiat is said of ‘ abstract ideas ’ 
in Locke’s Essay may be studied, with the commentary in my edition 
t df the Essay (Clarendon Press, 1894) See §§ 11-13 which follow. 
Hume refers to Berkeley (^Tieatise of Human Nature, b I part i. 
chap, 7) as having produced ‘one of the greatest and most valuable 
discoienes that has been made of late years in the republic of letters,’ 
in bringing to light the absurdity of abstract ideas So also J S Mill, 
in Foitmghtly Reviaff for Nov 1871, extols Berkeley’s ‘ discovery’ of 
the legitimate office of abstraction m the formation of human knowledge, 
as distinguished from the illusion that it can be a factor of perceptions 
of sense and mental images that are not individual but abstract 
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and blended together, several in the same object Hut . . 

' MC a rc.told, the mind being able \.o consider each quality 
, singly, _qr_abstracled from those other ^qualitiM with which 
,ij,_is„united,-dpcs by. that means frame to itself abstraft 
jdeas For example, there is perceived by sight an object 
extended, coloured, and moved this mixed or compound 
idea the mind resolving into its simple, constituent parts, 
and viewing each by itself, exclusive of the rest, does frame 
the abstract ideas of extension, colour, and motion Not 
that It is possible for colour or motion to exist without 
extension , but only that the mind can frame to itself by 
abstraction the idea of colour exclusive of extension, and of 
motion exclusive of both colour and extension 

8 -^ ain, t he mind having observed that m the particular 
extensions perceived by sense there is something common, 
and alike in all, and some other things peculiar, as this or 
that figure or magnitude, which distinguish them one from 
another, it considers apart or singles out by itself that 
which IS common, making thereof a most abstract idea of 
extension, which is neither line, surface, nor solid, nor has 
any figure or magnitude, but is an idea entirely prescinded 
from all .these’ So likewise the mind, by leaving out of 
the particular colours perceived b) sense that which dis 
tinguishes them one from .another, and retaining that only 
which IS common to all, makes an idea of colour .in abstract 
which IS neither red, nor blue, nor white, nor any other 
determinate -colour And, in like manner, by considering 

^motion abstractedly not only from the body moved, but 
likewise frdmntUr'figure it descnbes, and all particular 
directions and velocities, the abstract idea of motion is 
framed , which equally corresponds to all particular motions 
whatsoever that may be perceived by sense 

1 ‘ Prescinded,’ j e evclusivelv-atten dcd to lo /uisctnd nn object 
IS to aftcnd to it — to the exclusion of other objects 
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9 And as the mind frames to itself abstract ideas of 
qualides'or'mode^* so does it, by the same'/;^^<«w<?« of mental 
’separation, attain sH^racf ideas of the more compounded 
•beings which include several co-existent qualities For ex- 


t 


/A 


ample," the mind havuig observed that Peter, James, and 
John resemble each other in certain common agreements of 
shape and other qualities, leaves out of the complex or com- 
pounded idea It has of Peter, James and any other particular 
man, that ivhich is peculiar to each, retainmg only what is 
common to all, and so makes an abstract idea wherein all 
the particulars equally partake — abstracting entirely from 
and cutting olf all t^se circumstances _ an d di fferences 
i^ich might determine it to any particular existence.^ And 
after this manner it is said we come by t^ abstr actjdea 
of wa«, or, if you please , or hwmn nature, 
wherein it is true there is included colour, because there 
IS no man but has some colour, but then it can be neither 
white, nor black, nor any particular colour, because there 
IS no one particular colour wherein all men partake. So 
likewise there is included stature, but then it is neither tall 
stature, ribf low stature, nor yet middle stature, but some- 
thing abstracted from" all these And so of the rest More- 
over, there being a great vanety of other creatures that 
partake in some parts, but not all, of the complex idea of 
man, the mind, leaving out those parts which are peculiar 
to men, and retaining those only which are common to all the 
living creatures, frames the idea of animal, which abstracts 
not only from all particular men, but also all birds, beasts, 
j .fishes, and insects. The con stituent part s of the abstract 
! k^aijf^imal are body, life, sense, and spontane ous m otion 
] 'By ieily is meant body without any particular shape orlfigure, 
there being no one shape or figure common to all animals, 
without covering, either of hair, or feathers, or scales, &c , 
nor yet naked* hair, feathers, scales, and nakedness 
being the distinguishing properties of particular animals, 
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and for that reason left out of the abshact idea Upon 
the same account the spontaneous motion must be neither 
walking, nor fl) mg, nor creeping , it is ne\ erlhcless a motion, 
but what that motion is it is not easy to conceive ' 

lo Whether others ha\c this wonderful faculty of ab- 
stracting their ideas, they best can tell For myself, I find 
I have indeed a faculty— of— imagining,- or representing 
to myself, the idea of those particular things I ha\c per- 
ceived, and of \aridusly compounimg”and duiding them 

I can imagine a man with two heads, or the upper parts 
of a man joined to the body of a horse. I can consider 
the hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted or 
separated from the rest of the body — But then whatc\er 
hand or eye I imagine, it must ha\e some particular shape 
and colou r Likewise the idea of man that I frame to 
myself must be cither of a white, or a black, or a tawny, 
a straight, or a crooked, a tall, or a low, or a middle sired 
man I cannot by any effort of thought (gmcciyc,* the 
abstract idea above described — And it is equally impossible 
for me to form the abstract idea of motion distinct from the 
body moving, and which is neither swift nor slow, curvi- 
linear nor rectilinear , and the like may be said of all other 
abstract general ideas whatsoever Tq^^be plam, I own[ 

' myself able to abstract m one seme, as when I consider} 
Lome particular parts or qualities separated from others, 
t jw’ith which, tliough they arc united in some pbjecJ, yet it is’ 

’ possible they may really exist w ithout them But I deny^Biat ^ 

II can abstract from one another, or conceive separately’,* 
/Ihose qualities which it is impossible should exist so sepa-j 
rated , or that I can fra me a general-notion, by abstracting 1 
from particulars in the manner aforesaid — winch last are\ 
the two proper acceptations of abstraction And there is 

* ‘Conceive’ here means realise tn iviaginaiion Only concrete 
objects can be so reabsed 
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ground to think most men ackno^^ ledge themselves to 
be in mj' case The generality of men which are simple 
and illiterate never pretend to absUact notions'^ It is said 
they are difficult and not to be attained without pains and 
study , we may therefore reasonably conclude that, if such 
there be, they are confined only to the learned 

II I proceed to examine what can be alleged in defence 
of the doctrine of abstraction, and try if I can discover what 
It IS that inclines the men of speculation to embrace an 
opinion so remote from Common Sense as that seems to be 
There has been a late deservedly esteemed philosopher'^ 

, who, no doubt, has given it very much countenance, by 
seeming to think the having abstract general ideas is what 
puts the widest difference in point of understanding betwixt 
man and beast ‘The having Jof. general ideas,’ saith he, | 
'.IS that which puts a perfect distinction betwixt man and j 
brutes, and is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do. 
by no ''means attain unto For, it is evident we observe no 
footsteps in them of making use of general signs for uni- 
versal ideas, from which we have reason to imagine that 
fi they have not the faculty of abstracting, or making general 
' ideas, sinpe they hai e no use of words or any other general 
signs’ And a little after ‘Therefore, I think, we may 
suppose that it is in this that the species of brutes are dis- 
criminated from men, and it is that proper difference wherein 
tliey are w'holly separated, and which at last widens to so 
w'ide a distance For, if they have any ideas at all, and are 
not bare machines (as some® would have them), w'e cannot 

’ Here ‘ abstract notion ’ = abstract idea, absiract phenomenon, 

® I,ocke Consider whether Locke really means by * abstract ideas ' 
what Berkeley supposes he does Stndy the relative passages in Locke’s 
Essay. The objections m the text are due partly to Locke’s confused 
expression, and partly to Berkeley’s limitation of ‘idea’ to phenomenon 
® The Cartesians, rejecting one of the alternatives open in their 
philosophy — thaLb rates are s elf-conscious, preferred the other — that 
they are mere organisms ~ 
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deny them to have some reason It seems as evident to 
me that they do, some of them, in certain instances reason 
as that they have sense , but it is only in particular ideas, 
just as they receive them from their senses T hey are the 
b est of them t ied up ^yjt_hln those narrow_bounds,^and have 
n ot (as I think) the Jaculty to^enlarge them .by any kind of 
attraction ’ — Essay on Human Undet standing, h II ch ii 
§§ lo and II I readily agree with this learned author, that 
the faculties of brutes can by no means attain to abstrac- 
tion But then if this be made the distinguishing property 
of that sort of animals, I fear a great many of those that 
pass for men must be reckoned into their number The 
reason that is here assigned wh y ve h a\e no groun ds to 
t hink brut e s h ave abstract general jideas is, that we observe 
i n^them n o use of words or any othe^general sigiis, which 
IS built on this supposition — that the making use of words 
implies the having general ideas From which it follows 
that men who use language are able to abstract or generalise 
their ideas. That this is the sense and arguing of the 
author will further appear by his answ'ering the question 
he in another place puts ‘Since all things that exist are 
only particulars, how' come we by general terms?’ His 
answ’er is ‘ Words, become general by. bemg made the 
signs p.f general jdeas ^’ — Essay on Human Understanding, 
b III ch 3 § 6 — But It s eems that a word becomes 
general by being mad^he signjfnot of an abstract general i 
ideap'buF'df'seve® “particular ideas, any one of which it 
indifferratly suggests to the mind For example, when it is 
said ‘ the change of motion is proportional to the impressed 
force,’ or that ‘whatever has extension is divisible,’ these 
propositions are to be understood of motion and extension 
in general, and nevertheless it will not follow that they 
suggest to my thoughts an idea of motion wnthout a body 
moved, or any determinate direction and velocity, or that I 
must conceive an abstract general idea of extension, which 
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IS neither line, surface, nor solid, neither great nor small, 
black, white, nor red, nor of any other determinate colour 
It IS only implied that whatever particular motion I con- 
sider, whether it be swift or slow', perpendicular, horizontal, 
or oblique, or in w'hatever object, the axiom concerning it 
holds equally true. As does the other of every particular 
extension, it matters not w'hether line, surface, or solid, 
whether of this or that magnitude or figure ’ 

12 By observing how ideas become general, we may the 
better judge how words are made so And here it is to be 
noted that I do not deny absolutelyJhere,are__general ideas, 
but only tfiiaT^rerare any abstract general ideas , for, in 
the '^ssa^s we have quoted wherein there is mention of ' 
general ideas, it is always supposed that they are formed by 
abstraction, after the manner set forth in sections 8 and 9 
Now', if we w-ill annex a meaning to our words, and speak 
only of what we can conceive, I believe we shall acknowledge 
that an idea w'hich, considered m itself, is particular, becomes 
general by being made to represent or stand for all other 
particular ideas of the same sort — To make this plain by 
an example, suppose a geometncian is demonstrating the 
method of cutting a line in two equal parts He draws, for 
instance, a black line of an inch in length this, which in 


* What are now called concepts were probably intended by advocates 
of so-called abstract ideas Berkeley seems to recognise them sometimes, 
under the name of * notions.’ * A concept cannot as such be presented 
as an individual thing , but it must contain no attribute i ncommtible„ 
with the individu al prese ntation of the obiccts thaj^ar£jjn}tcd under it 
ifTs not itseiT individual, but it can comprehend only suclT attnbutes ai 
are capable of individualisation . Yet the nile individualise your 
concepts does not mean sensationalise them, unless the senses are the only 
sources of presentation.* (Manscl , see Proleg Logica, pp. 23, 33 ) 
When a mathematician exemplifies m perception or imagination what 
a triangle is, he mil have an individual triangle before him , but he can 
form propositions about triangles which do not depend upon this or that 
individual, or upon their being nght-anglcd or acute-angled or obtuse- 
angled. 
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Itself IS a particular line, is nevertheless with regard to its 
signification general, since, as it is there used, it represents 
all particular lines whatsoever , so that what is demonstrated 
of It IS demonstrated of all lines, or, in other words, of a line 
in general And, as that particular line becomes general 
by being made a sign, so the name ‘ line, ’ which taken 
absolutely is particular, by being a sign is made general 
And as the former owes its generality not to its being the 
sign of an abstract or general line, but of all particular 
right lines that may possibly exist, so the latter must be 
thought to derive its generality from the same cause, 
namely, the various particular lines which it indifferently 
denotes * 

, 13 To give the reader a yet clearer view of the nature of 

abstract ideas, and the uses they are thought necessary to, 
I shall add one more passage out of the Essay on Human 
Understanding, which is as follow’s — ‘Abstract ideas are 
not so obvious or easy to children or the yet unexercised 
mind as particular ones If they seem so to grown men it 
IS only because by constant and familiar use they are made 
so For, w’hen w'e nicely reflect upon them, we shall find 
that general ideas are fictions and contnvances of t he 
mind, that carry difficulty with them, and do not so easily 
[offer themselves as we are apt to imagine For example, 

‘ Berkeley does not go so far os to say, with extreme Nommalists, 
that an indmdnal object becomes general by the accident of it and other 
objects being denoted by the same name , or that ' generality ’ consists 
in this name, apart from its concept, being applied to an indefinite 
number of individuals He here explains Apw a particular object may 
represent an indefinite number of particular objects, each individualising 
the concept which connects them It may be added that their common 
name, rtsclf a particular thing, 1$ connected with their concept in the 
mind by an arbitraiy tie, for the name — spoken or written — is not 
itself an example of the concept which it is employed to signify, and 
may vary, as it does, in different languages It is an arbitrary sign 
of qualities common to many individual objects, each of which exemplifies 
the concept 
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does It not require some pains and sTvill to form the general 
idea of a triangle (^\hlch is yet none of the most abstract, 
comprehensive, and difficult) , for it must be neitlier oblique 
nor rectangle, neither equilateral, eqiiicrural, nor scalenon, 
b ut all and none oMJ^se at once? In effect, it is some- 
liiuig imperfect that cannot exist, an idea wherein some 
parts of several different and inconsistent ideas are put 
together. It is true the mind in this imperfect state has 
need of such ideas, and makes all the haste to them it can, 
for the conveniency of communication and cnlargeinent of 
knowledge, to both which it is naturally ver>' much inclined 
But yet one has reason to suspect such ideas are marks of 
our imperfection At least this is enough to shew that the 
most abstract and general ideas are not those that the mind 
IS first and most easily acquainted with, nor such as its 
earliest knowledge is conversant about.’ — B. IV. ch. 7 § 9. 

If any man has the faculty of framing in his mind such an 
idea of a triangle as is here described, it is in vain to pre- 
tend to dispute him out of it, nor would I go about it All 
I desire is that the reader would fully and certainly inform 
himself whether he has such an idea or no. And this, 
inelhinks, can be no hard task for any one to perform 
IVhat more easy than for any one to look a little into his 
own thoughts, and there trj' whether he has, or can attain 
to have, an idea that shall correspond with the description 
that IS here given of the general idea of a triangle — which 
IS neither oblique nor rectangle, equilateral, equicrural nor 
scalenon, but all and none of these at once ^ ? 

* The language of Locke is awkward. Does it mc.in more th.in that 
the concept of a triangle may be individualised in any one of its many 
possible applications— oblique, equilateral, &c — in all of which it Is as 
It were k-itcnl? No concept can, as such, be pictured It belongs toj 
the intellectual constitution, not to the variable matter, of humanly I 
thought, and so neither in perception nor in imagination can we realise! ’ f 
universal relations Only m the concrete example are they thiis* 
realisable 
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14 Much IS here said of the difficulty that abstract ideas 
carry with them, and the pains and skill requisite to the 
forming them And it is on all hands agreed that there is 
need of great toil and labour of the mind, to emancipate 
our thoughts from particular objects, and raise them to 
those, subhme-speculations^lhat are conversant about ab- 
stract ideas From all which the natural consequence 
should seem to be, that so diffi cult a thing as the forming 
abstract ideas wa s not necessary~~fdr ~comimintm t(on, which 
IS so easy and famTl iar tb~Ml sorts or~ men But, we are 
told, if they seem obvious and easy to grown men, it is only 
because by constant and familiar use they are made so 
Now, I would fain know at what time it is men are em- 
ployed in surmounting that difficulty, and furnishing them- ' 
selves with those necessary helps for discourse It cannot 
be when they are grown up, for then it seems they are not 
conscious of any such painstaking, it remains therefore to 
be the business of theur childhood And surely the great 
and multiplied labour of framing abstract notions will be 
found a hard task for that tender age Is it not a hard 
thing to imagine that a couple of children cannot prate to- 
gether of their sugar-plums and rattles and the rest of their 
little tnnkets, till they have first tacked together number- 
less mconsistenaes, and so framed in their mmds abstract 
general ideas, and annexed them to every common name 
they make use of? 

15 Nor d o I think them a wit more needful for the 
enlar^nent ■>/ ( 6 «<>a*S 3 §iTKmrTdf 1 commuhic'atioii It is, 

' I know, a point much insisted on, that all knowledge and 
demon stratiQn,are_about_uniyers al notions, to whi ch I fu lly 
agree . but th en it doesnotappear to me that tliose'notions 
are formed by abstraction m the manner premised — univer- 
sality, so far as I can comprehend, not consis tin g m the ab- 
solute, positive nature or conception of anything, but in the 
reJatmiAl bears to the particulars signified or represented 
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(by It , by virtue whereof it is that things, names, or notions \ 
pemg in their own mtxixe ^atiicu/ary are rendered umversai. 
Thus, when I demonstrate any proposition concernmg tri- 
angles, It IS to be supposed that I have in view the universal 
idea of a triangle ; which ought not to be understood as if 
I could frame an idea of a triangle which was neither equi- 
lateral, nor scalenon, nor eqmcrural , but only that the par- 
ticular triangle I consider, whether of this or that sort it 
matters not, doth equally stand for and represent all recti- 
linear triangles whatsoever, and is tti that sen se universal 
All which seems very plain and not to include any difficulty 
in It® 

i6 But here it will be demanded, how we can know any 
proposition to be true of all particular triangles, except we 
have first seen it demoi^ trated of the abstract-idea of-a tri- 
anglFwIiicir^ually agrees to all ? For, because a property 
may be demonstrated to agree to some one particular tri- 
angle, It will not thence follow that it equally belongs to 
any other triangle, which in all respects is not the same 
with it For example, having demonstrated that the three 
angles of an isosceles rectangular triangle are equal to two 
nght ones, I cannot therefore conclude this affection agrees 
to all other triangles which have neither a right angle nor 
two equal sides It seems therefore that, to be certain this 
proposition is universally true, we must either make a par- 
ticular demonstration for every particular tnangle, which is 
impossible, or once for all demonstrate it of the abstiact 

* ‘Notion’ IS here again synonymous ivith individual perceptions 
and imaginations, — ^not confined, as aftenvards by Berkeley, to vo^fiara 
and iiavo^nara 

® This and the next are important sections. They touch the pene- 
trating question — what that ts tn the consMutum of things which enables 
. us to extend our knowledge beyond the immediate data of sense, as in 
^ our inductive inferences Is it not the omnipresence of reason, order, or 
r law in the universe ? Unless the universe were divinely constituted, it 
could not be reasoned about 
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idea of a triangle, in which all the particulars do indifferently 
partake and by which they are all equally represented — To 
which I answer, that, though the idea I Jiave in view whilst 
I make the demonstration be, for instance, that of an iso- 
sceles rectangular triangle whose sides are of a determinate 
length, I may nevertheless be certain it extends to all other 
- rectilinear triangles, of what sort or bigness soever. And 
that because neither the right angle, nor the equality, nor 
determinate length of the sides, are at all concerned in the 
demonstration It is true the diagram I have in view in- 
cludes_all_these_particulars, but then there is not the least 
niennpnjnade of them in the proof of the proposition It 
IS not saiolhe tlifee angles are equal to two right ones, 
because one of them is a nght angle, or because the sides 
comprehending it are of the same length tA'hich suffi- 
ciently shews that the right angle might have been oblique, 
and the sides unequal, and for all that the demonstration 
have held good And for this reason it is that I conclude 
that to be true of any obhquangular or scalenon which I 
had demonstrated of a particular right-angled equicrural 
triangle, and not because I demonstrated the proposition 
of the abstract idea of a tnangle [* And here it must be 
acknowledged that a man may consider a figure merely as 
triangular, without attending to the particular qualities of 
'the angles, or relations of the sides So far he may ab- 
,^act®, but this will nevei prove that he can frame an 
^abstract, general, jnconsistent idea of a triangle In like 
(manner we may consider Peter so far forth as man, or so 
far forth as animal, without framing the forementioned 

f * What follows to the end of this section was added in BerKelej’s 
I third edition 

, I ^ Here Berkeley grants tliat without abstraction in one sense of tlie 
' term, there can be no scientific or philosophic knowledge of things But 
this abstraction means exclusive attention to the common att» ibutes or 
connecting relations, of individual things 
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abstract idea, either of man or of animal, inasmuch as all 
that IS perceived is not considered ] 

17 It were an endless as well as an useless thing to trace 
the Schoolmen, those great masters of abstraction, through 
all the manifol d i nextricable labyrinths of error and dispute 
which their docFrine of a^stfact natures and notions seem s 
to have led them, into What bickerings and controversies, 
and what a learned dust have been raised about those 
matters, and what mighty advantage has been from thence 
derived to mankind, are things at this day too clearly known 
to need being insisted on And it had been iiell if the ill 
effects of that doctrine were confined to those only who make 
the most avowed piofession of it When men consider the 
great pains, industrj', and parts that have for so many ages 
been laid out on the cultivation and advancement of the 
sciences, and that notwithstanding all this the far greater part 
ofthem remain full of darkness and uncertainty and disputes 
that are hke never to have an end, and even those thataie 
t hought t o be supported by the most clear and cogent demon- 
strations contain in them paradoxes which are perfectly irre- 
concilable to the understandings of men, and that, taking all 
together, a very small proportion of them does supply any real 
benefit to mankind, otherwise than by being an innocent 
diversion and amusement — I say, the consideration of all this 
is apt to throw them into a despondency and perfect contempt 
of all study. But this may perhaps cease upon a view of 
the False Principles that have obtained in the world, amongst 
all which there is none, inethinks, hath a more wide and 
extended sway over the thoughts of speculative men than 
this of abstract general ideas 

To say that the sort of ahsttaciton against which Berkeley argues is 
impossible is simply to say that substances abstracted from all qnahties, 
are unimaginable But this does not prove that unrelated images, 
fer se, can constitute science , or that they tan become knowledge 
without their relations being involved in the knowledge, or that 
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/i8 I come now to continue the souue of this prevailing 
notion, and that seems to me to be Language And surely 
nothing of less extent than reason "“iSelf could, h ave be en 
the source of an opinion so umvSiallyjreceived T he truth 
of this appears as from other reasons so also from the plain 
confession of the ablest patrons of abstract ideas, who 
'acknowledge that they are made in order to naming, from 
which It IS, a .clear, consequence that if there had been no 
such thing as speech or universal signs there never had 
bMn _any thought of abstracfaon - See b. Ill ch 6 § 39, 
and elsewhere of the Essay on Human Understanding 
Let us examine the manner wherein Words have contri- 
buted to the origin of that mistake — First Jhen,_it^is 
thought that every name has, jar ought to have, one onlj 
*preS^'’^dt settled signification, which inclines men to 
"'think there are certain abstract, determinate ideas that con- 
^ffuf€rthe*true.and only immediate signification of each 
general name, and that it is by the mediation of these 
abstract ideas that a general name comes to signify any 
particular thing Whereas, in truth, there is no such thing as 
one prease and definite signification annexed to any general 
riam e.'^thev all s ignifying indifferently a great number of 
particular ideas’ All >\bich does evidently follow from 
what has been already said, and inll clearly appear to any 
one by a little reflection To this it will be objected that 
every name that has a definition is thereby restrained to 
one certain_significatipn,_ For example, a triangle is de- 
fined’" to be ‘ a plain surface comprehended by three right 
lines,’ by which that name is limited to denote one certain 
idea and no other To which I answer, that in the defini- 


progress in science is other than an ever widening and deepening 
intellectual apprehension of the relations of individual things 
> The same concept or notion is found exemplified in any one of 
innumerable particular objects 
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tion It IS not said whether the surface be great or small, 
black or white, nor whether the sides are long or short, 
equal or unequal, nor with what angles they are inclined 
to each other, in all which there may be great variety, 
and consequently there is no one settled idea which limits 
the signification of the word triangle It is one thing for to 
keep a name constantly to the same definition, and another 
to make it stand everyivhere for the s ame ide a , the one is 
necessary, the other useless and impracticable^ 

19 But, to give a farther account how words came to 
produce the doctrine of abstract ideas, it must be observed 
that It IS a received opinion that language, has no other end 


*,\but,the communicating our ideas, and that every, significant 
y|namejstands for an idea. This being so, and it being withal 
vl^'^certain that names which yet are not thought altogether 
insignificant do not always mark out particular conceivable 
ideas. It is straightway concluded that they stand for ab- 
stract notions. That’ there are many names in use amongst 
speculative ‘ men which do not always suggest to others 
determinate particular ideas, or m truth anything at all, is 
what nobody will deny And a little attention will discover 
that it is not necessary (even in the strictest reasonings) 
significant names which stand for ideas should, every time 
they are used, excite in the understanding the ideas 
they are made to stand for — in reading and discoursing, 
names being for the most part used as letters are in Algebra, 
in which, though a particular quantity be marked by each 
letter, yet to proceed right it is not requisite that in every 
step each letter suggest to your thoughts that particular 
quantity it was appointed to stand for® 


* Yet definition can determine the individual objects to which a 
common name is applicable, although the relations which constitute 
the concept expressed by the name defined cannot, as such, be pictured 
in imagination -They are imaginable only in concrete examples 

* Compare with this the so-called ‘symbolical knowledge ' of Leibniz 
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20 Besides, the communicating of ideas marked by words 
IS not tKe^Kmfahd onl;^ end of language, as is commonly 
siiPipos^*' 'TKere ”are other ends, as the raising of some 
passion, the exciting to or deterring from an action, the 
, putting the mind^ii^some particular disposition — to which 
Ihe former is m many cases barely subservient, and some- 
times entirely omitted, when these can be obtained without 
it, and I think does not unfrequently happen in the familiar 
use of language I entreat the reader to reflect with him- 
self, and see if it does not often happen, either in hearing 
or reading a discourse, that the passions of fear, love, 
hatred, admiration, and disdain, and the like, arise imme- 
diately in his mind upon the perception of certain words, 
without any ideas coming betw'een ‘ At first, indeed, the 
words might have occasioned ideas that were fitting to pro- 
duce those emotions , but, if I mistake not, it w'lll be found 
that, when language is once grown familiar, the heanng of 
the sounds, or sight of the characters, is oft immediately 
attended with those passions which at first were wont to be 
produced by the intervention of ideas that are now quite 
omitted May we not, for example, be affected with the 
promise of a good thing, though we have not an idea of 
what It IS? Or is not the being threatened with danger 
sufficient to excite a dread, though we think not of any 


{Opera Philosophua, pp 79-80, Erdmann) See also Stewart on ‘ Ab- 
straction’ {Elements, vol I ch 4 §§ 1 and 2) — where he treats of 
indiTidual examples, mresemhhng^vgas,, and of words, or non-i esembhng 
signs. 

^ That IS to say, without any ‘ideas’ (particular examples) of the 
concepts signified by the words rising up in his imagination in the act 
of heanng or of reading — the svord doing service instead Language in 
this way more easily discharges its ptaclical function, which is to evoke 
emotion and incite to action as much as to convey either intellectual 
notions or mental images , hut we are apt, in consequence, unconsciously 
to accept words that are meaningless To escape this disaster we should 
test our concepts by exemplifying them, dismissing the names till their 
meanings are thus recognised 
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pirlicular e\n liktly to befall us, nor )ct frame to oursehes 
an idea of dinger in abstract? If any one sball join cNcr 
so little reflection of Ins o«n to what has been said, 1 
belic\e that it ’lull c\idcntly appear to bun that general 
ninics arc often used in the propritiy of language luiboiii 
the speaker’s designing them ft>r marks of ideas m his own, 
which he would ha\c them niisc in the mind of the hearer • 
Ta cn proper names themselves do not seem alwajs spoken 
With a design to bring into our \icw the ideas of tho‘>e indi- 
viduals that arc supposed to be marked by them 1 or 
esamplc, when a schoolman tells me ‘Aristotle hath «aid 
u,’ all I concciN c he means by it is to dispose me to ein 
brace his opinion with the deference and submission which 
custom has annexed to that name And this effect is often 
so instantl) produced in the minds of those who are accus 
tomed to resign their jutlgmcnl to authority of that philo 
sopher, as it is impossible an) idea tuhtr of his person, 
writings, or reputation should go before So close and 
immediate a connexion ina) custom establish betwixt the 
rtt) Aristotle and llic motions of assent and reference 
in the minds of some men Inmmicrablc examples of this 
kind ma) be gi\cn, but wh) should I insist on those things 
which ever) one’s experience will, I doubt not, plentifully 
suggest unto him ’ ? 

21 We base, T tnink, shewn the impossibibt) of Abstract 
Idais, We base considered what his been said for them 
by their ablest patrons , and endeas oured to shew they are 
of no use for those ends to which the) arc llunight ncccs- 

* Comjnre,//ri//(;rw, iJml Vll 558-10 Herkdej here •■hoM s how 
\\onJF—c<ijJcthlly in politn,'!, tlitolojjj, nnil rottsphj'iic'* — impo-c upon 
the onctlucatofl iml hilf-caucAtcd — tlclvnninin}' Ihtir fcding'. niul con- 
( 2 ui.t indcpcrnUntb of UiLir intelligence ) md wh) nncdiicsicil |>cfSons 
rre anno)cd h) exiclncss c g In janloFoplncd discii'^ion. HiWorv 
itcords theologies! control sml socisl rciointions which were 
Isrgtl) due to the influence on the unrcflcclmp of scrhsl shiWwUlh'; 
without inesninff, atUssit without inesning for “ucliniinde 
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sary And lastly, we have traced them to the source from 
whence they flow, which- appears* evidently to be language. 
— It cannot be denied that words are of excellent use, in 
that by their means all that stock of knowledge which has 
bee n purchased by the l oint.labours- of-inquisiti ve men in 
all ages and natipns may be drawn into the view and made 
the poise^ion of._one_singl^ person But most parts of 
knowledge have been strangely perplexed and darkened by 
th e abttse of words a nd general ways of speech wherein they 
are delivered Since therefore words are so apt to impose 
on the_ understanding, whatever ideas I consider, I shall 
endeavour to take them bare and naked into my view, 
keeping out of my thoughts, so far as I am able, those 
names which long and constant use hath so strictly united, 
with them , from which I may expect to derive the following 
advantages — ^ 

22 First. I shall be sure to get clear of all con troversies 
purely verbal — ^the springmg up of which weeds m almost 
*all'fh'&‘sciefites has been a main hindrance to the growth 
of true and sound knowledge Secondly, this seems to be 
a-surenvay 'to-extncate myself o’ur'of that fine and subtle 
net of abstract ideas 'fiYivda. has so miserably perplexed and 
entangled the minds of men , and that ivith this peculiar 
circumstance, that by how much the finer and more cunous 
was the wit of any man, by so much the deeper was he 
likely to be ensnared and faster held therein -Thirdly, 
jiojong asX confine my.thoughts,to my own ideas divested*, 
of vords, I do not see- how I can easily be mistaken The 
objects I consider, I clearly and adequately know I can- 
not be deceived in thinking I have an idea which I have 
not It IS not possible for me to imagine that any of 
my* own ideas are alike or unlike that are not truly so 
To discern the agreements or disagreements there are 
between my ideas, to see what ideas are included in any 
compound idea and v hat not, there is nothing more requi- 
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site than an attentive perception of what passes in my own 
understanding \ 

23 But the attainment of all these advantages does pre- 
suppose an entire deliverapce-from the deception of. words 
which I dare hardly promise myself, so difficult a thing it 
is to dissolve an union so early begun, and confirmed by 
so long a habit as that betivi xt w ords and ideas. Which 
difficulty seems to have been very much increased by the 
doctrine of abstraction. For, so long as men thought abstract 
ideas were annexed to their words, it does not seem strange 
that they should use words for ideas — it being found an im- 
practicable thing to lay aside the word, and retain the absUact 
idea'll! the mind, which in itself was perfectly inconceiv- 
able. 

This seems to me the principal cause why those who have 
so emphatically recommended to others the laymg aside all 
use of words in their meditations, and contemplating their 
bare ideas, have yet failed to perform it themselves Of 
late many have been very sensible of the absurd opinions 
and insignificant disputes which grow out of the abuse of 
words And, in order to remedy these evils, they advise 
well, that .we attend to the ideas signified,.and draw off our 
attention from the words which signify them®. But, how 
good soever this advice may be they have given others, it 
hs plain they could not have a due regard to it themselves, 
|so long as they thought the pnly immediate use of words 
was to signify ideas, and’ that the immediate signification of 
, every general name was a determinate abstract idea 1 < 

* Berkeley appeals throughout to this test He everywhere entreats 
the student to try whether he can conceive clearly and distinctly the 
meanings of his words, through individual examples. 

2 See Locke, Essay, b II ch 13 §§ 18, 28, alsob III ch 10. The 
drift of Berkeley's exhortation is good so far as it is fitted to guard us 
against the dangerous tendency to accept empty words instead of legiti- 
mate concepts, a lesson which it was a chief purpose of Locke’s Essay 
to insist upon. 
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24 But, these being known to be mistakes, a man may 
with greater ease prevent his being imposed ^on by words 
He t hat k nows heJias no other, than particttlar_ ideas, will 
not puzzle himself m vain to find out and conceive* the 
abstract idea annexed to any name And he that knows 
names do not always stand for ideas will spare himself the 
labour of looking for ideas where there are none to be had 
It were, therefore, to be wished that every one would use 
his utmost endeavours to obtain a clear view of the ideas 
he would consider, separating from them all that dress and 
incumbrance of words which so much contribute to blind 
the judgment and divide the attention '' In vain do we 
extend our view into the heavens and pry into the entrails 
of the earth, in vain do we consult the writings of learned 
men and trace the dark footsteps of antiquity — we need 
only draw the curtain of words, to behold the fairest tree of 
knowledge, whose fruit is excellent, and within the reach 
of our hand 

25 Unless we take care to clear the First Principles of 
Knowledge from the embarras and delusion of words, we 
may make mfinite reasonings upon them to no purpose, 
we may draw consequences from consequences, and be 
never the wiser The farther we go, v,e shall only lose 
ourselves the more irrecoverably, and be the deeper en- 
tangled m difficulties and mistakes Whoever therefore 
designs to read the following sheets, I entreat him that he 

^ To ' conceive ’ here means to form a mental linage^ e g of a triangle 
that IS neither right-angled, acute angled, nor obtuse-angled , which 
of course, on tnal, is found impossible 

^ Here the student may perhaps ask what he is expected to do when 
Ins words signify Stavotj/tara and vofutara — what Berkeley sometimes 
called nottons, in contrast to ideas (aM^itara and ^vrdff/iara), — if it 
be true that alt words must a/ bottom signify only what is presentable in 
sense, or representable in imagination Did he, even in the imperfect 
philosophy of his youth, intend to limit human understanding to sense 
and sensuous imagination, overlookmg intellectual implicates indispens- 
able to intelligent experience ? 
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^\ould make my words the occasion of his own thinking, 
and endeavour to attain the same train of thoughts in read- 
ing that I had in writing them By this means it will be 
easy for him to discover the truth or falsity of what I say 
He will be out of all danger of being deceived by ’my words, 
and I do not see how he can be •^ed into an error by con- 
sidering his own naked, undisguised ideas 
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I It is evident to any one who takes a survey of the 
j objects of human knowledge, that they are either (a) ideas 

• actuary, 'imptmted on the senses , or else {S) ideas per- 
irceived by attending to the passions and operations of the 

* Tnmd , or lastly {i) ideas formed by help of memory and 
imagination, either compounding, jgiyiding,j2^r barely repre- 
senting those originally perceived in the aforesaid ways * — By 

^ sight I have the-ideas of light and colours, ivith their several 
- degrees and variations By touch I perceive hard and soft, 
heat and cold, motion and resistance , and of all these more 
and less either as to quantity or degree Smelling furnishes 
me iMth odours , thS-P alate w ith tastes , and hearing- conveys 
sounds to the mind in all their variety of tone and com- 
position 

And- as several of these are observed to accompany 
each other, they come to be marked by one name, and 
so to be reputed as one thing ” Thus, for example, a cer- 

‘ All phenomena, including thos^of human nature, whether actually 
perceived, remembered, or imagined, are called 7deas by Berkeley m 
his_early philosophical .works I n St ^ the perceptions of sense are 
called phettomem, according to our present usage The thesis is am- 
biguous as expressed both by Locke and by Berkeley , and Berkeley 
even more than Locke fails, in his earlier writings, to recognise 
theoretically what is necessarily presupposed in the experience upon 
which he proceeds in subsequent reasonings. 

* Is ‘ bbservation’ alone enouirh to account for this synthesis, in winch 
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tain colour, taste, smell, figure and consistence having been 
observed to go together, are accounted one distinct thing, 
signified by the name apple ^ other collections of ideas 
constitute a stone, a tree, a book, and the like sensible 
things — which as they are pleasing or disagreeable excite 
the passions of love, hatred, ]oy, grief, and so forth, 

2 But besides all that endless variety of ideas or objects 
of knowledge, there is likewise somthitig ivhtch knows or 
perceives ihefUi and exercises divers operations^ — as willing, 
imagining, remembering, — about them _Tjiis_perceiving, 
active being is whatl call m ind,. s pirit,^ soul, or_MysEjyF^ 
By which words I do not, denote any one o? my ideas, but 
a thing entirely distinct from them, wherein they exist, or, 
which is the same thmg, whereby they are perceived — for 
the existence of an idea consists in being perceived * ^ 
3. That neither our thoughts^ nor passions, nor ideas 
formed by the imagination, exist witHout^ibe mind ®, is what 
everybody will allow. 

And to me it is no less evident that the various sensa- 
tions, or ideas imprinted on the sense, however blended or 
combined together (that is, whatever objects^ they compose), 


seme-prtimtedphmomena (by him called ideas) are conceived as qualities 
of l/imgs ? ‘ 1 own the word idea, not being commonly used for t/nng, 
sounds something out of the ii ay/ he says elsewhere * My reason for so 
usmg it IS because a necessary relation to mmd is implied by the term idea ’ 

* This unique element necessarily involved in experience is usually 
signified by the personal pronoun ‘ I ’ — Ego , — in contrast to the changing 
ideas or phenomena of which we are percipient 

* ‘ Without the mmd/ 1 e unperccived — after total withdrawal of 
conscious or percipient life Ideas in memory and imagination, by 
consent of all, could not exist per se, or in a totally dead universe. This 
raises his chief question — Can a totally dead universe exist? Are 
natural phenomena, as presented to our senses, independent of a knowing, 
feebng, and active Ega, in which they can be realised ? Must not all 
phenomena depend for their reality upon Egos ? Must not all things 
depend upon persons ? Is not personal consciousness the root of reality? 
He begms to answer this question m the next sentence 

® ‘Objects’^* things,*! e.arj^efa/erofideas or phenomena, recognised 
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icannot exist otherwise than in a mind perceiving them I 
,think an intuitive knowledge may be obtained of this by 
any one that shall attend to what ts meant ^y^he term 
'fElCXSTwhen applied to se nsible thi ngs The table I write- 
^ OT I say exists, that is, I see and feel it , and if I were out^ 
of my study I should say it existed — meaning thereby that 
if I was m my study I might perceive it, or that some other 
spirit actually does perceive it. There was an odour, that 
IS, It was smelt , there was a sound, that is, it was heard , a 
colour or figure, and it was perceived by sight or touch 
This is all that I can understand by these and the like 
'expressions For as to what is said of the absolute existence 

C VV « tW| I II ^"1 ^ ^ tk 

of unthinking things without any relation to their’ being 
""perceived^ that is to me peifectly unintelligible Their esse i 
"is k^fcift . "nor IS it possible they should have "any exist- 
ence out of the minds or thinking things which perceive 
thera^ 

as ‘qualities’ of the aggregates, and of which the ‘material world’ 
consists 

^ The charactenstic question of Berkeley’s philosophy might be thus 
expressed — ^Do the phenomena presented to the five senses— the 
individual things of sense — ^which seem to be only aggregates of 
rifrnr— really exist as things totally independent oi percipient mmd? 
Are solid things that move in space — the things we actually touch and 
see — independent of the sentient and intelligent life that exists m the 
universe, in a way that feelings and fancies are not 7 His answer is, 
that the things we touch and see cannot be real otherwise than as 
appearances of which a (not necessanly my) mind is percipient their 
esse IS perapi The reason for this is, that the supposition of phenomena 
existing when no one is percipient of them, is an unintelligible, if not 
a self-contradictory, supposition To say ‘this table exists,' or is 
‘ something real,’ means, if it has any meaning, that it is seen or felt by 
some one Out of all perception, or imagination, of the phenomena 
(called its qualities), the word ‘ table’ is an empty abstraction Let all 
life in the universe be annihilated, and what becomes of the data now 
realised m the five senses ? (He has still to explam the transformation 
of ‘ sensations ’ into ‘ qualities ’ of things moving m space — ^the trans- 
formation of momentary sensation mto what is believed to be permanent 
quality ) 

Ueberweg charges Berkeley with begging his pnncipal question. 
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4 ^ It IS indeed an opinion strangely prevailing amongst 
men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and in a word all 
sensible objects, have an existence, natural or real, distinct 
from their being perceived by the understanding. But, with 
hpjv great an-assura nce a nd acquie scence soe^ r Jhis prin- 

^^lejnay be entertain ed in t he world, yet whoever shall find 
m his heart Jo ^11 it in q uestion .may, if I mistake not, 
perceive It to involve a mani fest contradi ction. For, what 
are the forementioned object^but the things we perceive by 
senserand what d^^ perceive besides our own ideas or 
~~iensab^s? andjs it Mt plainly repugnan^that any one 
of these, or any combination of them, should exist un- 
perceived®? 

5 If we throughly examine this tenet it will, perhaps, be 
found at bottom to d epend on the doctrine of abstract ideas 
For can there be a nicer strain of abstraction than to dis- 
tmgulsii'^tiie" existence of sensible objects from their being 
perceived, so as to conceive® them existing unperceived? 
’'’DfM’ltod colours, heat and cold, extension and figures — in 

a word the things we see and feel — what are they but so 

because he sets out by naming the things of sense semaitons or ideas — 
thus implying in the connotation Q^heir_name,jthat~they_have only, a 
mind-dependent exis tence But Berkeley need not, at setting out, be 
required to mean more than that all that we are percipient of in sense 
IS perceived, and must therefore be, so far, dependent on mind — ^leaving 
It still open to inquire whether existence in absolute independence of all 
perception is intelligible 

* §§ 4-24 contam the rationale of his answer to the question about 
the relation of Matter to Mind that was raised in § 3 That unper- 
ceived Matter must be meaningless seems to him hardly to require proof, 
being self-evident to any one who attends to what must be meant by 
‘exist* and ‘real’ That the unthinking are notwithstanding disposed 
to give a different answer, he attributes (§ 5) to that tendency to 
employ empty verbal abstractions which he had ndiculed in the 
Introduction 

* How does Berkeley, m thus limitmg my ‘perceptions’ to the 
phenomena of which I am percipient in sense — ‘our own ideas’ — ^not 
subside into Panegoism? 

® Does ‘conceive* here mean imagine— have a mental picture of? 

D 2 
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many sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on the sense^ ? 
and IS it possible to separate, even in thought, any of these 
from perception? For my part, I might as easily divide a 
thing from itself I may, indeed, divide in my thoughts, or 
conceive apart from each other, those things which, perhaps, 
I never perceived by sense so divided Thus, I imagine the 
trunk of a human body without the limbs, or conceive the 
smell of a rose without thinking on the rose itself So far. 


I will not deny, I can abstract — i f that may , properly^ be 
^called absiraction whichjsxtends only, to Jhe conceiving sepa- 
frafely such objects as it is .possible may really exist or be 
i'actuSly perceived asunder But my conceiving or imagining 
power does not extend beyond the possibility of real exist- 
“fence of Inception - Hence, as it is impossible f orme to.see 

or feel anything ivithout an act ual sen sation , of. t hat thi ng, 
solsTimpo ssibl e for me to conceive m my thoughts any sen- 
sible'ffiingor object distinct from the sensation or perception 
■'In *'£futh, the object and the sensat ion^ arg tliej 
tlame thing and ^carmoTtlieiSorenEie abstracted from eachl 
1 other., 


y 6 Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind 
that a man need only open his eyes to see them Such 1 
take this important one to be, viz that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the eeirth, m a word all those bodies 
which compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any 
subsistence without a mind — that their fewje is io be perceived 
or kfitnvn , that consequently Irag a s they are not 
actually perceived by me, or do,not exist m my mind or that< 
■.6f,any„ other created spint, they must either have no exist-' 


* Here the ‘things of sense’ are Tagnely called ‘notions’ — a term m 
this passage ^onymons with sensation, idea, phenomenon Berkeley 
has not delink what he means, here and elsewhere by the metaphor 
‘impressions on sense,’ which, taken literally, makes ‘perception’ 
motton tn the bodily organ, instead ot state of consetous life 
^ ‘Real existence or perception,’ i e existence as realised m actual 
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ence at all, or else subsist m the mind of some Eternal 
Spirit— It being perfectly unintelligible, and involving all the 
aTisui^ity of abstraction, to attnbute to any single part of 
them an e-dstence independent of a spirit To be convinced 
of nhich, the reader need only reflect, and try to separate in^ 
his oun thoughts the being of a sensible thing from its being 
perceived'^. 

7. From a hat has been said it is eviden^here isjiot any 
other substance * than spirit, or that which perceives \ But, 
" for the fuller demonstration of this point, let it be considered^ 
the sensible qualities are colour, figure, motion, smell, taste, 

“ S:c., / (f the ideas perceived by sense Now, for an idea to 
exist in an unperceiving thing is a manifest corifradiction , 
'FoT to have an idea is all' one as to perceive , that therefore 
a herein colour, figure, &c exist must perceive them j hence 

‘ Uebereeg accepts Berkclcj's aigumcnts as regards the necessary 
jdcpendencc of phenomena of sense, as phenomena, alike sc\crn11> and 
in aggregates, on perapient mind he denies that he Ins proved that ■ 
^ they maj not also be external things, existing m spice independently of 
being perceived, and which ma> so operate on our senses that the spirit 
-■which inimalcs onr organism is nhie to pcrcenc tiicin 

Bcrkelc} has not here given reason for adopting thcnltcmatiic — that 
sensible things d o_sab st st co ntinnonsl> in the perception of the Eternal 
Spirit, during intervalT m which they lire not pirccncd by any finite 
spirit — instead of the counhur alternative of their ceasing to exist during 
TucK'ihtmnls -Bc docS not even ask why we arc obliged to believe in 
their continuity Still less docs he explain horo things would exist in 
the Eternal Mind during intcrvals_of finite perception Is this more 
intclligibleThaii abstract or un^rccived existence? Do thej exist as 
perceptions of sense in the mind of God ? 

* He docs not saj distinctlj what he means b) ‘substance’ He 
seems (like Descartes) to distinguish finite and relative from infinite 
substancc—thc infinite substance bcuig God 

* Does this imply that each sjnrit or ego must be always percipient 
of phenomena — that mind must always be conscious? Othtrwase should 
we not in an unconscious spn it {on Berkeley’s premises) still have an 
emptj abstraction, open to his objection against unpercaved things^ 
Indeed he says m his Commonplace Bool, that the essence of mind is 
consmqus activity,— an * unthinking substance or substratum of ideas ' 
being a ‘ manifest contradiction,’ 
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it IS clear there can be no unthinking substance or sub- 
sUaium of those ideas 

~-*^'‘'3ut say you. though the ideas themselves do not exist 
without the mind, yet there may be things like them, 
whereof they are^cbpies br resemblances, w'hich things exist 
witlmut the mind in_an unthinking su bsta nce^ I answ^e^ 
Un idea can be nothing but an idea , a colour or figure 
cSTTelike nothing 'blit another colour “or figure®.* If we 
"look but never so little into our own thoughts, ive shalllfiM 
'ir impossible’' for us to conceive a likeness except only 
t^tween ojur-ideas Again, T ask, whether those suppos ed 
ongmals or external "thi ngs, of which our ideas are the 
^pictures or representations, be themselves pe rceiv able o r 
; j [q? If they are, then they are ideas and we have gained 
'our point , but if you say they are not, I appeal to any one 
iw’hether it be’ sense" to** assert a colour *is like something 
'Which is invisible, hard or soft, like something which is 
{intangible , and so of the rest 

r 9 Some there are who make a distinction betwixt 
^^rt marv and jgQ7«<fgyy-ciuah faes ® By. the former they mean 

* As those seem to say who, in c£ntrast with Berkeley, hold that our 
percegtiraof the matenal world is nol immediate, but reached throng 
representative ideas With Berkeley ideas avhich appear in sense are 
not representative they are the presented phenomena of which his world 
IS composed 

* The reader should ponder this assumption, illustrating it to himself 
and examining its reason Compare it with Locke’s assumption, Essay, 
II 8, that oiir ideas of some of the qualities of matter are resemblances 
of what reall) exists in things 

^ Locke 15 here in his a lew See Essay, b II cli 8 In this and 
the seven following sections we ha\e Berkeley’s criticism of Locke’s 
account of the Qualities of Matter That account implies that some of 
them are independent of sensations For Locke took for granted that 
those qualities commonly called primary do not need to be perceived 
in order to be real Those called secondary, on the other hand, are 
mamfested onlj_ subjectively, in the sensations on which they depend 
So we knoto the primary, and we onlj feel the secondary But Berkelej 
tnes, in what follows, to melt down the primary into phenomena like 
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jxlension, figure, motion, -test, solidity,^ hnpenetrability, aiid 
i^mfiber }hy the latter they denote all other sensible qualt- 
— as colours, sounds, tastes, and so forth. The ideas 
\v:e,;haye of these J^t j^y acknowledge , not to, be the 
resemblances of anything existing without the mind, or 
unpercei\ed ,,.but Jthey uiU.have our ideas of the pnmary 
quahtres''to be patterns or images of things which exist ivith- 
^flthe mmd — in an unthinking substance which they call 
Matter — By. Matter, therefor^ i ve are to understand an 
inert senseless substance, jn^ yfiuch jexteimon^ figine md 
motion ' do acii^t^u bsisL^'QvX it is evident, from what w'e 
liave^ready shewn, that tension, figure, and motion are 
only ideas existing in the mmd , and that an idea can be 
like nothing but another idea , and that consequently neithei 
they nor their archet 3 q)es ■ can exist in an unperceiving sub- 
stance3 Hence, it is hlain that the very notion of w h at n 
_ called^latie r or coihoieal substance involves a conUadictw n 

lo. They W’ho assert ihaX figure, motion, and the rest ol 
the pnmary or original qualities do exist without the mind, 
in unthinking substances, do at the same time acknowledge 
that colours, sounds, heat, cold, and suchlike secondary 

the secondary, affirming at the same time the reality of both, as realised 
in their perceptions 

^ The ttecessaty pruiei lessuess of Matter, with the conseqnent absurdity 
of all materialistic^ explanations _of the universe, is of the„essence ol 
Berkelej’s philosophy ' 

= * Their archetypes,’ i e the independent things, movable in space, 
which the ideas or phenomena presented in sense were supposed tc 
symbolise 

® In this section Berkeley has defined the ‘Matter’ against which hu 
reasonmg is directed It is mcrt, unperceiving, and unperceived yet 
extension, figure, and motion are attnbnted to it it is per se extended, 
figured, and movable He argues that this is unintelligible, and that 
even the mathematical qualities of things must be melted down intc 
sensations, which of course can exist only when perceived MovemenI 
sririnve the withdrawal of the percipient activity wEicf 
islrgeded for realising it ' ' ~ , 
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qualities, do not — which t hey tell us are sensations existing. 
' in the mind alone, that depend on and are occasioned by 
the difierent size, texture, and motion of the minute particles 
, of matter * , This they take for an undoubted truth, which 
they can demonstrate beyond all exception. Now, if it be 
certain that those original qualities are mseparably.,umted 
..with the other sensiSle^qualities, and not, even m thought, 
capable of being abstracted from them, it plainly /oIIots 
that they exist orily in the mind. But I desire any one to 
reflect and try whether he can, by any abstraction of thought, 
co nceive the exte nsio n an d motion-of a- body .without all 
othw semible qualities!. For my own part, I see evidently 
that It is not m my power to frame an idea of a body ex- 
tended and moving, but I must jyithal give it some colour 
or other sensible quality which is acknowledged to exist 
.only in the mind In short, extension, figure, and motion, 

(i abstra cted from~ all other qual ities , are i ncon ceivable \Vfiere 
Itherefore the other sensible qualities are, there must these 
'be also, to ivit, in the mind and nowhere else 
, II. Again, gf eat and sf /iaff, swift and are allowed to 
gjfist nowhere^w ithout the mindT being entirely relative, and 
c^anging^as Jhe frame or position of the organs of sense 
varies The extension therefore which exists without the 
mind ® is neither great nor small, the motion neither swift nor 

‘ See Locke’s Essay, b II cb 8 §§ 16-18, ch 23 § 11, b IV 
cli 3 §§ 24-26, for his theoiy of the rclalton of the secondary to the 
, primary qualities of mitter — ^the former being the supposed natural 
I issue of (by us) nnperceivable modifications of the pnmaiy atoms 
Locke, consequently denies the possibility, of strictly demonstratiie 
s cienc e of nature, holding that physical science must ultimately rest 
on probable presumptions Berkel^ puts all qualities — secondary and'' 
primaiy — on the same sensuous footing Their essence is percipt 
There is only one way in which they can be real, 1 e in the conscious 
life of spint If this ceases they cease 

■ That we cannot perceive extensions and motions unless as blended 
with sensations may be granted Does it follow that extension and 
motion are only transitory sensations? 

® ‘ Without the mind,’ 1 e unperceived 
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\slow, that IS, they^ arejnothmg at all. But, say you, they are 
extenwon' in general, and motion m general thus we see 
how much the tenet of _ extende d._moYeable su bstan ces exist- 
ing, without Jhe mind depends on^that strange doctrine of 
absUact ideas'^. And here I cannot but remark how nearly 
the v^ue* a'nd" indeterminate descnption of Matter or cor- 
poreal substance, ■which the modern philosophers are run 
into by their own principles, r^embles that antiquated and 
so much ridiculed notion of la pnina, to be met with 
in Anstotle and his followers^ ^ Without extension sqlidity\ 
cannot be conceived, since therefore it has been shewn! 
that extension exists not in an unthinkmg substance, the/ 
same must also be true of solidity 

12. That number is entirely the creature of the mi nd^ 
even though the other qualities be allowed to exist wnthout^ 
will be evident to whoever considers that the same thing 
bears a different denomination of numbeF^llie mind view's 
It with different respects. Thus, the same extension is one, 
or three, ^r thirty-six, acc ording _as^the mind-considers^t 
with reference to a yard, a foot, or an inch ^ Number is so 
Visibly relative, and dependent on men’s understanding, that 
it IS strange to think how any one should give it an absolute 
existence without the mind. We say one book, one page, 
one line, &c. , all these are equally units, though some con- 
tain several of the others And in each instance, it is plain, 
the un i^t relates to some particular combination o/^ideas 
ar^trarily.put together by the mind 


^ Does It follow that if Extension, -viewed apart from the perceptions] 
of individuals, is ‘neither great nor small’, or that Motion, so ab-l 
stracted, is ‘ neither swift nor slow,* they must, after conscious mind is 
withdrawn, be ‘ nothing at all ’ ? 

* For Anstotlc’s vpihri; see his Pbys I 9, vXso Metaph VII 3 
® If Number is entirely a ‘ creature of the mind,’ how does Berkeley 
reconcile this with what he says elsewhere about plurality of finite 
spirits? 
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13 U/nty I know some^ will have to be a simple or un- 
compounded idea, accompanying all other ideas into the 
mind That I have any such idea answermg the word unify 
I do not find, and if I had, methmks I could not miss 
finding it on the contrary, it should be the most familiai 
to my understanding, since it is said to accompany all othei 
ideas, and to be perceived by all the ways of sensation and 
reflexion To say no more, it is an abstract idea® 

14 I shall further add , that, after the same manner as 
modern philosophers prove certain sensible quahties to have 
no existence m Matter, or wit hout the mind , the sa me thing 
mayTielikewise proved'oTtH'other sensible qualitiM^^]® 

’ soever Thus, for instance, it is said that heat and cold are 
affections only of the mind, and not at all patterns of real 
oeings existing in the cornw^l substances which excite 

-them, for thatjIfe“sainerBody- which appears cold to one 
i hand' seems warm to another®.,^ Now, why may we not as 
,well argue that figure and extension are not patterns 01 
l resemblances of^^fiSTE^ifirg^tTMaftfer, 'bfecatise to the 
[■same eye'at different stations, or eyes of a different texture 
\ at the same station, they appear various, a nd canno t there- 
Vfore be the images of _ anything -settled.,and,determjuniaf^ 
1 it hout the min d ? Again, it is proved that sweetness is not 
* really in tBe sapid tJnngPBecause the thing remaining un- 
’"altered the sweetness is changed into bitter, as in case of a 
“'fever or otherwise vitiated palate Is it not as reasonable 
"to' say"that motion is not without the mind, since if the 

1 Loc 1 >e for instance See Essaj’, b II ch 7 § 7 

® Cf Locke’s Essaj’, b II ch 7 § 7, ch 13 § 26, ch 16 § t, 
where ‘ mimber’ is said to be ‘ the most imnersal idea we ha\e,’ applic- 
able to eveiything real or imaginary 

s Yet we find a standard m the thermometer, m which vtolton 
(a pnmary quality) is substituted for sensabons of heat and cold 
(secondary qualities), which are thus interpreted in terms of motion 
Berkelej argues that the motion equally with the feeling of heat is 
dependent on being realised in living perception 
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juccession of ideas m the mind become swifter the motion, 
t IS acknowledged, shall appear slower without any altera- 
;ion m any external object ? 

15. In short, let any one consider those arguments which 
ire thought manifestly to prove tha t co lours and tastes exist 

in the mmd, and he shall find they may with equal 
orce be brought to prove the same tjiing^of extension, 
^ure. an d motion —Though it must be' confessed this 
nethodjoJLa rguing does not so m uch p rove that there is n o 
jxtOTSionbr* colour-m ah outward object, as" thaTzha donot 
know by sense which is the /AV/^'extensiorTor'colour of the 
•object But the arguments foregoing^ plainly shew it to be 
impossible that any colour or extension at all, or other 
sensible quality whatsoever, should exist in an unthinking 
subject without the mind , or m truth, that there should be 
any such thing as an outward object ®. 

16. But let us examine a little the received opinion — It 
I IS said extension is _a_^^^^ accide nt of Ma tter, and tha t 

Matter_is the substratum that supports it Now I desire 
that you would explaiiTto fiae what is meant by Matter’s 
supporting extension Say you, I have no idea of Matter 
and therefore cannot explain it I answer, though you have 
no positive, j'et, if you have any meaning at all, you must 
at least have a relative idea of Matter , though you know 

^ See §§ 5-9, which argue that if all conscious mind were withdrawn 
from the universe, the words which now signify sensible things musl 
become meaningless 

® His conclusion, m this part of the argument against Matter as an 
independent factor in the universe of existence — which turns on the 
mind-dependent character of the qnahltes of Matter — is that all ol 
them — the primary as mueh as the secondary— resolve into phenomena 
which presuppose a living percipient and therefore cannot be real ir 
the absence of all sentient intelligence In its absence they cease to b{ 
actual, and supposed ‘Matter’ becomes an unintelligible abstraction 
All its qualities, including its motions, are dependent foi their reahq 
on percipient activity lifting them into it and this holds good of oui 
organism itself as well ns of extia-organic bodies , 
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not what it is, yet you must be supposed to know wha t 
r elation it b ears_..to.. accidents, and what is meant by its 
supporting them It is evident ‘support’ cannot here be 
taken in its usual or hteral ^ens e — as when we say that 
pillars support a building , in what sense therefore must it 
be taken ? 

17 If we inquire into what the most accurate philosoq 
phers declare themselves to mean hy 7natertal sitbsiance\ wel 
shall find them acknowledge they have no other meaning! 
I annexed to those sounds but the id ea of b einji' tn generall 
^together with the relative notion of its sufifiorltf ^ ^aeadmisi 

P ie general idea of Being appeareth to me the most abstract 
d incomprehensible of all other , and as for its supporting 
accidents, this, as we have just now observed, cannot be 
understood m the common sense of those words, it must 
therefore be taken in some other sens^ but what that is they 
do not explain So that when I consider the two parts or 
branches which make the sigmfication of the words mafena^ 
siibsta/ice, I am convmced there is no distmct meahing 
annexed to them But why should we trouble ourselves any 
farther, in discussing this matenal substratum or ‘support’ 
of figure, and motion, and other sensible qualities ? Does 
It not suppose they have an existence without the mind? 
And is not this a direct repugnancy, and altogether incon- 
ceivable®? 

% 

^ He argues elsewhere that-lhe-meaninglessness ajjplies exclusively to 
mcUatal substance, and not to spiritual substance He accepts the 
ego, or spintual substance, as on intelligible datum of consciousness 
Personal pronouns, he argues, have meaning unperceived phenomena 
have none 

® He seems to have Locke in view Cf Locke’s Essay, b I ch 4 
§ 18, b II ch 12 §§ 3-6, ch 13 § 19, ch. 23, where our idea of 
substance, as distinct from all perceived qualities, is said to be dark, 
confused, and of little use Yet Locke hesitates to dismiss this abstract 
idea — as Hume afterwards did , or even to exclude it from the matenal 
world — as Berkeley is here doing Bor Locke recognises it as some- 
thing o^which we are conscious, obscure though it be — ^tlie idea of ‘ one 
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' i8 BuLtho^hjtjrere posjiW^h^^ solid, figured, move- 
able substances may exist widiout the mind, coi‘tcspondtng 
felthejdtosjve have of bodies ^vet how is it possibleJor usi 
to Jkno\^this? Either we must know it by S ense or . by! 
‘]K^on.--As for our senses, by them we have the know- 
ledge only of our sensations, ideas, or those things tha^are 
immediately perceived by sense, call them what }ou will 
but they do not inform us that things exist without the 
mind, or unperceived, like to those which are perceived 
This the Materialists themselves acknowledge’. — It remains 
therefore that if we have any knowledge at all of external 
things, It must be by Reason infernng their existence from 
what is immediately perceived by sense But what reason 
can induce us to believe the existence of bodies without the 
mind, -from what-we 'perceive, since the very patrons of 
Matter themselves do not pretend there is any 7ieccssary 
connexion betwixt them and our ideas? I say it is granted 
on all hands — and what happens in dreams, frenzies, and 
the like, puts it beyond dispute — that it is possible w'e 
might be affected with all the ideas we have now', though 
there w’ere no bodies existing without resembling them. 
‘H enc e, it is evident t he s up pos iti on o f external bodies is 
^o t necessary for the produ cin g our ide^ , since it is granted 
they are produced sometimes, and might possibly be pro- 
duced always in the same order we see them m at present, 
without their concurrence. 


knows not wbat support' of the iierccivcd qualities, ‘which we arc 
somehow obliged to presuppose.’ 

* ‘Materialist’ here includes all who maintain the reality of matcnal 
substance neither percipient nor perceived , not limited, as it commonly 
is, to those who take Matter, or movable atoms, to be the only real 
existence The hypothesis that God, by divinely-cstablishcd law in 
nature, has made Matter able to be conscious, must be distinguished, 
from the Universal Matenahsm which substitutes blind atomism 
for God. Locke while rcjectmg the latter suggests the possibility of 
the former 
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19 But, though Avc might possibly have all our sensations 
without them, yet perhaps it may be thought easier to 
conceive and explain the manner of their production, by 1 
supposing . external bodies m their likeness rathCT than ; 
otherwise, and so it might be at'least probable there are 
4 'uch thin gs as b9dics that excite their ideas in our minds 
But neither can this be said, for, thougirwe give tlTe 
materialists their external bodies, they by their own con- 
fession are never the nearer knowing /totv our ideas are 
produced , since they own themselves unable to compre- 
hend in what manner body can act upon spirit, or how it is 
possible it should imprint any idea in the mind * Hence 
it" IS evident diLe.jroduct ion of id eas or sensatio ns in our 
minds canTae^no reason w’hy wc should suppose Matter or 
corporearsulpiSnces, since I/tal is a cknowledged to remain 
^equally, inexplicable avith~0f7S’itliout-.this -supposition If 
therefore it w'ere possible for bodies to exist without the 
mind®, jet to hold they do so must needs be a very pre- 
carious opinion , since it is to suppose, without any reason 
at all, that God has created innumerable beings that are 
' entirely useless, and serve to no manner of purpose® 

ao In short, if there were external bodies, it is impos- 
sible we should ever come to know it , and if there were 
not, we might ha^e the very same reasons to think there 
W’ere that we have now. Suppose — what no one can deny 
possible — an intelligence without the help of external bodies. 


* So I ockc, who professes inability to explain how the percipient 
act ongmates, although we may find by observation the organic 
conditions under which it manifests itself Locke repudiates any final 
explanation of perception IJe^akes it as an inexplicable fact 
® * Without the mind,’ 1 e in the'absenee of all'percipient life" 

’ Not ‘useless’ if it can be shown that the independent existence 
of sensible things is needed in order to (a) my knowledge of the 
existence of other men , {V) the existence of continuons order in nature , 
and (c) the recognition of my oivn existence as a person Of all which 
afterwards 
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to be a ffected with the same faain of sensations or ideas 
that you are, imprinted in the sam e_ orde r, „apd.jYithJike 
vividness" in his mind I ask whether that intelligence hath 
not all the reason to believe the CMStence of corporeal sub- 
stances, represented ,by his ideas, and exciting them in his ' 
mind, that you can possibl} ha\e for believing the same I 
thing,? Of this there can be no question, which onej 
consideration were enough to make any reasonable person 
suspect the strength of whate\er arguments he may think * 
himself to ha\e, for the existence of bodies without the 
mind ’ 1 3/ 

21 tVere it necessary to add any farther proof against 
the Existence of Matter", after what has been said, I could 
instance several of those errors and difficulties (not to 
mention impieties) which have sprung from that tenet It 
has occasioned numberless controversies and disputes in 
philosoph}, and not a few of far greater moment in religion. 
But I shall not enter into the detail of them in this place, 
as well because I think arguments a poster ion are un- 
necessary for confirming what has been, if I mistake not, 
sufficiently demonstrated a pnon ", as because I shall here- 
after find occasion to speak somewhat of them 

% 

22 I am afraid I have given cause to think I am need- 

‘ Whether Berkeley’s conception of the material world can be recon- 
aled with law in without presupposing covertlj what it pro- 

fessedly rejects, is the question which here begins to suggest itself If 
the reality of natural order among phenomena requires the tmpercetved 
or independent existence of what is manifested to ns in sense, then 
Berkeley must not say that the independent matter is 'entirely useless,’ 
and ‘serves no manner of purpose ’ 

® 1 e Its existence independently of realising Spirit. 

* In its old meaning ‘reasonmg a pnon' is from the presupposed 
essential nature (real definition) of a cause — pnor to any experience of 
its effects; ‘reasoning a postenon* is based upon observation of its 
effects The premises in the former case are abstract principles , those 
Jn the latter are facts of expenence. The method of the former is 
deductive; that of the latter inductile 
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lessly prolix m handling this subject For, to what purpose 
IS It to dilate on that which may be demonstrated with the 
utmost evidence in a line or two, to any one that is capable i 
of the least reflection ? It is but looking into your own | 
thoughts, and so ttymg whether you can conceive it posstblej 
for a sound, or figure, or motion, or colour to exist without' 
the mind or unperceived This easy trial may perhaps^ 
make you see that what you contend for is a doivnright 
contradiction Insomuch that I am content to put the 
whole upon this issue — If you can but conceive it possible 
for one extended moveable substance, or, in general, for 
any one idea, or anything like an idea, to exist otherwise 
than in a mind perceiving it^ I shall readily give up the 
cause And, as for all that compages of external bodies 
you contend for, I shall grant you its existence, though you 
cannot either (a) give me any reason why you believe it 
exists, or (b) assign any use to it when it is supposed to exist 
I say, the bare possibility of your opinions being true shall 
pass for an argument that it is so 

23 But, say you, surely there is nothing easier than for 
me to imagine trees, for instance, in a park, or books ex- 
^isting in a closet, and nobody by to perceive them I 
answer, you may so, there is no difficulty in it , but what 
IS all this, I beseech you, more than framing in your mind 
certain ideas which you call books and trees, and at the 
same time omitting to frame the idea of any one that may 
perceive them? But do not you yourself perceive or think} 
of them all the while 1 This therefore is nothing to the' 
purpose it only shews you have the power of imagining or 
forming ideas in your mind , but it does not shew that you 
can conceive it possible the objects of your thought may 
exist without the mind To make out this, it is necessaty}^ 
that you conceive them existing unconceived or unthoughi, 


* Is a Tniiverse empty of all percipient life, finite or Divine, conceivable ? 
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pf, which IS a manifest repugnancy When \\c do our 
/utmost to concene the existence of exte rnal Jjodics, ^\e,are 
falLthe M hile on ly contemplating our o^^ n -ideas. ^ But the 
mind, taking no notice of itself is deluded to think it can 
and does conceii e bodies exnsting unthought of or m ithout 
the mind, though at the same time they are apprehended 
by or exist in itself*. A little attention will disco\er to any 
one the truth and evidence of what is here said, and make 
It unnecessar}' to insist on any other proofs against the 
ex^stence of material substance-, 

24 It is very obnous, upon the least inquirj’ into our oun 
thoughts, to know whether it be possible for us to under- 
stand i\hat IS meant by the absolute exnstencc of sensible 
objects in themselves^ or toiiliout the mind.' To me it is e\i-| 
d^’tfiose words mark out cither a direct contradiction, or.l 
else nothing at all. And to convince others of this, I know' 
no readier or fairer uay than to entreat they uould calmly', 
attend to their own thoughts; and if by this attention thci 
emptiness or repugnancy of those expressions does appear,/ 
surely nothing more is requisite for their conviction It is 
on this therefore that I insist, to wit, that the absolute exist- 
ence of unthinking things arc words without a meaning, 
or which include a contradiction®. This is what I repeat 

* It may be asked whcllicr tins aripimcnt docs not equally appl} to 
the existence of other persons', whose existence, as signified by material 
phenomena, it is one aim of Berkeley’s philosophy to vindicate. Con- 
scious life external to /its exon, is not, he would argue, tneanwgless 
m the way unpcrccivcd matter is This is an intelligible sort of exter- 
n.-ilily, densed from our notion of our owti self-conscious life But what 

/^/)f persons in their intcivals of apparent unconsciousness? Is the 
existence of an unconsetons spirit more intelligible than the existence 
of unpcrccivcd matter? 

* What we only imagine is so far real, but it is real subjects cly or 
privately — not as port of the univereal system of ordered things, Now, 
it IS the tntenuptcd existence of material things in Imng experience 
that Berkeley has to reconcile with faith in tlieir permanence 

® (o) A ‘ contradiction,’ if they mean that sensible objects are at 

s B 1341'* L 
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and inculcate, and earnestly recommend to the attentive 
thoughts of the reader 


25 All our ideas, sensations, notions, or the things which 
we perceive, by whatsoever names they may be distm- 
guished, are visibly mactive — there is nothing of Power or 
Agency included in them So that one idea or object of 
thought cannot produce or make any alteration in another. 
— To be satisfied of the truth of this, there is nothing else 
requisite but a bare observation of our ideas For, since 
they and every part of them exist only m the mind, it fol- 
lows that there is nothing m them but what is perceived 
but whoever shall attend to his ideas, whether of sense or 
reflection, will not perceive in them any power or activity , 
there is, therefore, no such thing contained in them _A^ 
little at tentio n will discover to us that the very b eing of an 
id ea implies p assiveness and mertness_in it, insomuch that 
It is^jmppssible for an idea io_dp anythmg, or, strictly" 

speakmg, to_be.the cause of anything neither, c an it be the 

resemblance or pattern of any active bemg,.as. is, e viden t 
from sect 8 Whence it plainly follows that extension, 
figure, and motion cannot be the cause of our sensations 
To say, therefore, that these are the effects of powers result- 

once perceived and not perceived — phenomenal and yet not phe- 
nomenal ip) ‘Words without a meaning’ if what is intended is, 
that hlatter IS ‘something* other than natural phenomena The argu-/ 
ment rests on the assumption that what-Ms^ not sense-presented is'j 
not merely unimaginable, but must be empty, abstraction But for 
'Berkeley’s recognition elsewhere that personal pronouns are not 
meaningless, this prmciple would involve the agnostic phenomenalism 
of Hume 

Berkeley rejects, as meaningless, a material world unrealised by any 
living percipient. He takes no account of the distmction between 
existence that is only potential and existence that is actual, 1 e realised 
in living experience The function of x or mystery in human know- 
ledge IS a subject to be pondered, with the question whether philosophy 
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mg from the configuration, number, motion, and size of 
corpuscles, must certamly be false ^ V, ' ' ^ 

26 We perceive a continual successwti of ideas; somej 
are anew excited, others an-e''changed or totally disappear 
There is therefore some Cause of these ideas, whereon they 
depend, and which product and changes them. That this 
cause cannot be any quality, or idea, or combination ot' 
ideas is clear from the preceding section. It must there- 
fore be a substance ; but it has been shewn that there “is 
no corporeal or material substance, it remains therefore 
that the cause of ideas is an incorporeal active “substance 
or Spint*. 

* In this and the next section wc }i.avc the rudiments of that concep- 
tion of Causality and Power which it is the chief purpose of BcrivCley’s 
philosophy to nnfold It implies the Mai prMtrkssttess of Matter 
In § 35 be turns from Spirit gning roility to the material world, to 
Spirit as the ou/j' real agutl tn existence Here his first position is, 
that there is no power or actnc causality in things of sense ‘bare 
observation ’ gives proof of their tnactii it), he says. Customa r y sequ ence 
among tilings, maintained by_C^d, is_the only sort of^caiisalityjjidiich 
licrkeley_ recognises in_thc material, world, which is with him a 
dnmcl}-«tablishcd system of significant phenomena, in which a pnon 
anythmg might by God have been made the sign or so-called natt1r.1l 
cause of anythmg This is like the physical conception of c.iusality, 
afterwards professed by Home, Broivn, Comte, the Mills, and others, 
in harmony with Bacon's favonntc conception of external nature os 
a sysfem of mterprctablc signs, of which the natural sciences arc the 
interpretation. With them, however, it was not, ns with Berkeley, 
limited to the material world, and so w'lth them agency proper is lefl 
out of account 

® Here Berkeley, like -Locke, without an express analysis of the 
ambiguous term 'cause,’ proceeds tacitly upon the assumption, that 
every change necessarily presupposes the existence of something ont ol 
wht^ It issues. Power is with him more than antecedent phenomenon, 
He secs in phenomena only ordered signs. Spirit alont being the cause 
of their order and consequent significance or mtcrprctability. Tin 
matcnal world is thus emptied of power, and its supposed 'powers 
are refunded into Spirit All appearances m sense and the con&tani 
order in which they appear arc passive or caused . only Spirit nctivclj 
causes Except met.aphorically, he docs not attribute efficacy to nnj 
sensible thmg . the matcnal world consists of aggregated phinomena. 
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^7 A Spirit IS one simple, undivided, ^active being— as it 
IdSis it IS called the Un det siandtn z, and as it is jpro- 
duces or othenvise operates about them it is called the WtU 
Hence there can be no tdea formed of a soul or spirit , for, 
ail ideas whatever, being passive and inert, (vid sect 25,) 
cannot represent unto us, by way of image or likeness, that 
which acts A little attention will make it plain to any one 
that to have an idea ishich shall be like that active pnnciple 
‘Of motion and change of ideas is absolutely impossible 
Such is the nature of Spirit, or that wdiich acts, that it { 
cannot be of itself perceived, out only by the effects ,^\hld^.l 
It produceth — If arij’ "man shall doubt of the truth of what . 

' isTiere delivered, let him but reflect and try if we can frame ^ 
the idea of any Power or Active Being, and whether he 
has ideas of two principal powers, marked by the names 
WtU and Understanding, distinct from each other, as well as 
from a third idea of Substance or Being in general, with a 

uniform in their sequences In recognising only n divinely nrbitriry 
invanablcncss in the nalnml order of phenomena, he takes no explicit 
account of our justification in refunding clfccts into causes, and causes 
that are adequate to the eifccts 

In these sections Berkeley seems to found our notion of Power on our 
intuitive conviction of onr own activity — akin to tlic solution adopted 
aflcrvvaids by Reid, Stewart, and Maine dc Bimn Elsewhere (c g 
Sins, 3^7) he seems to trace it specially to agency for which one is 
'responsible, and in which, therefore, he must be free to act or not 
'to act. His views (more developed in the Vindication and in Sint) 
may be compared with those of Locke, Zrrqj', b 11 ch 21 and eh 26, 
also with the reduction of the causal relation afterwards proposed by 
Hume, with the analysis of causation by ICant, as a 'category ’ con- 
stitutive of experience, or (turning to ancient speculation) with the 
Aristotelian Pour Causes Hume tries to show ftat necessity of con- 
nexion among phenomena is an illusion Kant finds the notion of 
cause presupposed in the very possibility of an intelligible experience 
According to Anstotle, everythmp presupposes («) matter of which 
It is made, (^) form or esscnct by which it may be defined , (c) foree or 
tjfciei cy by which the matter and form have been united in its consti- 
tution, and (rf) end or /hi/pw which it is its function to fulfil,— so 
th.at a philosophical knowledge of an indivadual thing, or of the uni- 
Serse Itself, would be a knowledge of it in all these four relations 
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relative notion of Us supporting or being the subject of the 
iiforesaid povers — ^which is signified by the name Soul or 
Spirit*. This IS what some hold , but, so far as I can see, 
ihe vords «////, soitl, spmt^ do not stand for different ideas, 
or, in truth, for an> idea at all, but for something which is 
very different from ideas, and which, being an Agent, can- 
not be like unto, or represented by, any idea whatsoever 
Though It must be owned at the same lime that we have 
some woZ/o/ r* o f soul, spirit, and the operations of the mmd , i 
such"lvs*w!llmg, lovnng, hating — inasmuch as vve know or I 
understand the meaning of these words 

aS I find I can excite ideas m my mind at pleasure, and 
vary and shift the scene as oft as I think fit k It is no more 
than willing, and straightway this or that idea arises in my 
fancy, and by the same power it is obliterated and makes 
way for another. This making and unmaking of ideas doth 
PfPP^rlj denominate the mind active. This much is 
certain and grounded on experience but when we talk of 
unthinking agents, or of exciting ideas exclusive of Volition, 
we only amuse ourselves with words’ 

' According to Locke vve have no postUve idea cither of corporeal 
or of spintinl substance j jet he recognises an obscure wgaitve idea of 
both Bcrkelej accepts, as jpvai w consnonsitess of self, the * notion 'i 
(not idea or phenomenon) of spiritual substance Ilnine afterwards 
1 ejected both, as neither can be traced to a sense-given phenomenon. 
Kant recalled the intcllcctoal notion of substance, as neccssarilj 
involv'cd in the intclligibilitjr of experience. 

* In short, according to Berkclej', the notions and judgments of 
substance and cause seem given to us cmpincallj in our consciousness of 
continued personahtj and of moral agenej’, rather than as iiccessarilv 
involved in experience He sajs too that vve have ‘ notions,’ not ‘ ideas/ 
of them , for Spirit cannot be phenomcnaliscd 

® In this and the five following sections we have Berkeley’s account 
of the difference between the original data or ideas of cause, and our 
subjective imagination of those data. 

’ The impotence of Matter rather than its umeahtp^ when it is not 
perceived, is the lesson of spintunl philosophy 
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29 J^tjjffhatevfir— power ^I„may,Jiave^over^ my own 


ihoughte, i^find the id^s actually perceived by Sense have 
^t a like dependence on my will When in broad' day- 


light I open my eyes, it is not in my power to choose 
whether I shall see or no, or to determine what particular 
objects shall present themselves to my view , and so like- 
wise os to the heanng and other senses, the ideas imprinted 
on them are not creatures of my will There is therefore 
some other Wil l o r Spirit th at produces them. 

30 The id eas of Sense are more strong, lively, andTJi^mct 
tharrthOSe'^dfThe’Imagination, they ,haye Jikewise a^steadi-, 
ness,' order, andjcoherence, and are Vot-^xclted^l fandom, 
as those which are the effects of human inlls often are, but 
in a regular train or senes — the admirable connexion whereof , 
sufficiently testifies the wisdom and benevolence of its , 
Author Now the set rules or established methods jivherein » 
the^Mind we depend onr excit^in^s, the,jdeasjof ^sensp, * 
^re call ed the laws "of nature, and these we learn by 
experience', which'' teaches us that such and such ideas | 
are attended with such and such other ideas, in the ordinary 
course of things 

31 This gives us a ^rt of fo resi ght which enables us to 
regulate our actions for the benefit„of Jife And without 
this we~should be eternally at a loss , we could not know 
how to act anything that might procure us the least pleasure, 
or remove the least pain of sense That food nourishes, 
sleep refreshes, and fire warms us , that to sow in the seed- 
time IS the way to reap in the harvest , and in general that 
to obtain such or such ends, such or such means are con- 
duce e — all this^we know, not by discovering any necessary 


‘ Something more than present phenomena is here tacitly presnpposed 
in ‘ experience ’ otherwise, experience is only of what is at the moment, 
not of what will always be How does experience give conviction of 
the constancy of order, if it is concerned only with ideas or phenomena 
of sense now present? 
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connexion between our ideas, but only by the observation of 
the-settled laws of nature, without which we should be all 
in uncertainty and confusion, and a grown man no more 
know how to manage himself in the affairs of life than an 
infant just bom ’ 

32 And yet this consistent uniform working, which so 
evidently displays the goodness and wisdom of that Govern- 
ing Spirit whose Will constitutes the laws of nature, is so 
far from leading our thoughts to Him, that it rather sends 
them wandenng after second causes. For, when we perceive 
certain ideas of Sense constantly followed by other ideas, 
and we know this is not of our own doing, we forthwith 
attnbute power and agency to the ideas themselves, and 
make one the cause of another, than which nothing can be 
more absurd and unintelligible.' Thus, for example, having 
observed that when we perceive by sight a certain round 
luminous figure we at the same time perceive by touch the 
idea of sensation called heat, we do from thence conclude 
the sun to be the cause of heat And in like manner per- 
ceiving the notion and collision of bodies to be attended 
with sound, we are inclined to think the latter the effect of 
the former. ' 

33 T he ideas im printed on the Senses bx.the„Author. of 
nature are called real things and those excited in theJDoia- 
jgination being less re^laf, viind, ai^^ constant, are more 
ipoperly termed ideas^ or images of things^ which they copy 
,and represent But then our sensations, be they never so 
vivid and distinct, are nevertheless ideas , that is, they exist 
in the mind®, or are perceived by it, as truly as the ideas of 

^ Sednction of induction to present ‘ observation ’ is open to the 
difficnlty suggested in the preceding note 

® ‘in the mind’ is here and elsewhere used figuratively for bang 
perceived, not for being hcally within mind,— to which terms of locality 
are foreign. W e do not speak of the size or shape of a thought, or 
a feeling, or a volition, apart from their correlative organic conditions, 
with which physiology is concerned 
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its own framing* The ideas of Sense are allowed to liavei 
more reality in them, that is, to be more strong, orderly, and j 
coherent than the creatures of the mind , but this is no j 
argument that they exist \nlhout the mind They are also * 
le ss, dependent on the spirit, or tliinkmg substance -which 
perceives them, in that they arc excited -by the will of an- 
other and more powerful Spirit, yet still they are ideas, and - 
certainly no idea, whether faint or_strong, canjiMSt otherwise j 
than in a mind perceiving it - >(< /, / j ip ^ I 


1 Such IS Berkeley’s account of the difTcrcncc between perceived 
things and imagined things — between actual perception in sense and 
mere fancy. Things of which w’C arc percipient, he sajs, (o) appear in- 
volnntaril}’, as far as the percipient is concerned, while fancies arc our 
oivn creatures , ( 3 ) the former arc more strong, lixcly, and distinct than 
the latter, thus differing from them in degree , (c) the} are units in a fixed 1 
orderly system The second of these three distinguishing marks was 
afterwards emphasised by Ilnmc, in hts contrast between imptmons 
and their (representative) ideas (Tteahse of Human NaUtte, b I pk 1 
§5 i| 3i pt 4 § 7, Inquity eontermng JIuman Undet standing § s) 
Hume explains all hehef ns the issue of the natural tendency of blind 
custom to enliven those ideas or phenomena that are found in constant 
connexion , thus transforming them fiom capricious fancies into beliefs 
‘The memory, senses, and understanding are,’ he sa}s, ‘all of them' 
founded on the intensity or vivacity of our ideas’ — Sec Leibniz, 
De modo distinguendt Phenomena Realm ah Imagmants, and Locke, 
Essay,\s. IV eh 3 $ 14, cli 4, ch ii, for opinions antecedent to 
Berkelc} 
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34 Before we proceed any farther it is necessary we 
spend some time in answering Objections which may prob- 
ably be made against the Pnnciples we have hitherto laid 
down In doing of which, if I seem too prolix to those of 
quick apprehensions, I desire I maj be excused, since all 
men do not equally apprehend things of this nature, and 
I am willing to be understood by every one. 

Fust, then, it will be objected that by the foregoing pnn- 
I ciples all that is real _and substantial in nature is banished 
out of the world , and instead thereof a chimerical scheme/ 

^ * I 

of ideas takes place. All things that exist exist only in the^ 
mind, that .is, they are purely^notionalii What therefore^ 
becomes of the sun, moon, and stars ? Wiat must we think 
of houses, nvers, mountains, trees, stones , nay, even of our 
own bodies ? Are all these but so many chimeras and illu- 
sions on the fancy ? 

To all which, and whatever else of the same sort may be 
objected,^! that by the principles premised we are 

not deprived of any one thing ui nature Whate\ er we see, 

feel, hear, or any wise conceive or understand, remains as 
secure as ever, and is as real as ever T here is a remm 
and the distinaion_betweeii.realitieb and.chimeras 
retains its full “force This is evident from sect 29, 30, 

Cf § notion IS iindistingnishcd from idea or phenomenon 
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and 33, where we have shewn what is meant by real things^ 
in opposition to chtma as, or ideas of our oivn framing ^ , iut — < 
then they both equally exist in the mind, and in that sense 
are alike ideas 

35“T do not argue gainst the existence of any one thing 
that we can apprehend either by sense or reflection That 
the things I see with my eyes and touch with my hands do 
exist, really exist, I make not the least question. Tji e on ly 
thing whose existence we deny is that which philosophers call 
^^iiaiter or corporeal s ubstance And in doing of this there is\ 
no damage done to the rest of mankind, who, I daresay, mill 
never miss it T ^e atheist indeed v nll want the colour oLanj 
empty name to support Jus impiety, and the philosophers 
may possibly find they have lost a great hand le for trifling 
and disputation ' 

ariy^an thinks this detracts from the existence or 
reality of things, he is very fat from understanding what hath 
been premised in the plainest terms I could think of Takei 
here an abstract of what has been said — The re are spintua l| 
substances, ^mrads, or human souls, which, excite ideas® in| 
themselves at pleasure* but these are faint, wrak, andt 
unsteady in res pect of othersj 5 iey~perceiv^H y Sense, w hich 4 
bemg impressed upon them according to certain Rules or^ 
Ta ws 'of “Natu re, speaYthemselves the effects of a Mind more* 
powerful and wise^ari Kunian'spints These latter are saidl 
to have more reality ^ in them than the former , — ^by which isl 

1 

' I 
t . 

/' 1 ‘of onr own frimmg,’ whereas ‘real things’ are contmnonsly pre- 
fsented hy a power other than onrs — the Divine Power universally 
’ operative in nature 

' * ‘ideas,’ 1 e.- fancies, in contrast to the reaTideas of which we_are 

percipient m sense, and \^ch enable us to interpret nature ^ 

''* 1 d^ thus niised we call fancies or dreams of imagination, in con- 
trast with the real ideas or natural phenomena which are presented in 
our senses 

^ ‘more reality’ This im phes reality admUs of degrees Ac- 
cordingly that IS for me most real which enters most into relation 
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meant that they are more affecting, orderly, and distinct, and 
that they^^ot fictfons“‘ 1 b? the mind perceiving them. And 
liTthis sense the sun that I see by day is the real sun, and 
that which I imagine by night is the idea of the former® 
In the sense here given of ieaht}\ it is evident that every 
vegetable, star, mineral, and in general each part of the 
mundime sjstem, is as much a ical being by our principles 
as by any other Whether others mean anything by the 
term reahiy different from what I do, I entreat them to look 
into their own thoughts and see 

37. It will be urged that thus much at least is true, to \iit, 
that we take away^all - corpo real , sub stances . To this my 
answer is, that if the word * substance’ be tak6n m the vulgar 
sense — for a combination of sensible qualities, such as exten- 
sion, solidity, “weight, and the like — this we cannot be accused 
of taking away , but if it be taken in a philosophic sense — ^ 
for the support of accidents or qualities without the mind , , 
then indeed I acknoivledge'tha'f we take it away, if one may ’ 
be said to take away that wliich never had any existence, not 
even in the imagination 

38 But after all, say you, it sounds very harsh to say we 
eat and drink ideas, and are clothed uith ideas I acknow- 
ledge It does so — the word idea not being used in common 


with my indiMdual personality; for man, that which most fully satis- 
fies the ideal man. Thus the appc.aranccs presented to the senses are 
more realised when interpreted scientifically than when looked at or 
felt unintclligently , and when also apprehended philosophically, or 
m their relation to God, they are realised in the highest degree. But 
do mere fancies differ from actual perceptions only in degree ? 

^ The appearances or qualities of things, when actually presented to 
our senses, are ‘ not fictions ’ they are reality immediately present in 
sense They cannot misrepresent, because they are not represent atne of 
reality, but are themselves the real thing • they constitute matter 

® Here again we have the signal difference between imagined mallei 
and real matter insisted on, and sought to be reconciled with the already 
argued unsubstantiality and powerlessness of the material world, apart 
from percipient and active mind 
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discourse to signify the several combinations of sensible 
qualities vhich are called things , — and it is certain that any 
expression which varies from the familiar use of language 
will seem harsh and ridiculous But this doth not concern 
the truth of the proposition, which in other w'ords is no more 
than to say, we are fed and clotlicd with those things which 
we perceive immcdiatcly by our. senses The hardness or 
'S£)fffiess711ie'‘colour, taste, warmth, figure, or suchlike quali- 
ties, which, combined together, constitute the several sorts 
of victuals and apparel, have been shewn to exist only in 
the mind that perceives them , and this is all that is meant 
by calling them ideas, which word, if it was as ordinarily used 
as thing, would sound no harsher nor more ridiculous than 
It I am not for disputing about the propriety, but the truth 
of the expression If therefore you agree with me that we 
eat and drink and are clad with the immediate objects of sensi, 

, 'tvhidi cannot exist unfercetvai ot_ witTioiit the mind, I shall 
5 readily grant it is more proper or conformable to custom 
; that they should be called things rather than ideas 
' 39 If It be demanded why I make use of the word idea, 

and do not rather in compliance with custom call them 
things, I answer, I do it for tw o reasons — first, because 
the \.'&Ta\Jhing, in contradistinction to idea, is generally 
supposed to denote somewhat existing without the mind ’ , 

. secondly, because" thing hath a more comprehensive signifi- 
cation than idea, including spirit or thinking things as well- - 
as ideas - Since"therefore the objects of sense exist only in 
the mind, and are withal thoughtless and inactive ”, I choose 
to mark them by the word idea*, which implies those 
properties 

' 1 e unperceived — unre'iliscd by my conscious being 

- Self-conscious agents arc properly called pel sons, m contrast to 
i/itngs 

’ He takes for grunted that he has already demonstrated the whollj 
dependent substantiality and power attributable to matter 

* ‘Sensation,’ ‘impression,’ * percept,’ ‘ phenomenon,’ might be sub- 
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40 But, say what we can, some one perhaps may be apt 
to reply, he will still believe his senses, and never suffer any 
arguments, how plausible soever, to prevail over the certainty 
of them Be it so , assert the evidence of sense as high as 
you please , we are willing to do the same That what I see, 
hear, and feel doNi extsi, that is to say, is perceived by me, 

I no more doubt than I do of my own being But I do not 
see how the testimony of se»se can be alleged as a proof for 
the^istence of anything which is no! pirceived by sense 
We are not for having any man turn sceptic and disbelieve 
his senses , on the contrary, we give them all the stress and 
assurance imaginable, nor are there any principles more 
opposite to Scepticism than those we have laid doivn, as 
shall be hereafter clearly shewn*. 

41 Secondly^ it will be objected that there is a great dif- 
ference betwixt real fire, for instance, and the idea pf fire, 
betmxt dreaming- or imagining oneself burnt, and actually- 
being so . if you suspect it to be only the idea of fire which 
you see, do but put your hand into it and you will be con- 
vinced with a witness- This and the like may be urged m 
opposition to our tenets — To all which the atiswer is evident 
from w'hat hath been already said , and I s'hall only add in 
this place, that if real fire be very different from the idea of 
fire, so also is the real pam that it occasions very different 
frotn the idea of the same pain 7 arid "yet nobody will pre- 
tend that real pain either is, or can possibly be, in an 

stituted, thoBgli objections are open to tbem all In Sins he prefers 
phenomenon to idea, as the name for appearances presented in the 
senses 

^ Berkeley argues that to suppose sensible things which are not 
perceived by any mind is as absurd as to suppose perception without 
perception But to resolve things wholly into isolated ideas or 
phenomena leaves the matenal world ivithout any prinaple connecting 
Its present with its absent phenomena, and therefore unintelligible. 
This IS the essence of Scepticism 

* So Locke, Essay, b IV ch ii. §§ 7, 8 
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unperceiving thing, ivithout the mind, any more than 
Its ldea^ 

42 Thirdly^ it ivill be objected that we see things actually 
ivithout, or at a distance from us , and which consequently 
do not exist in the mind , it being absurd that those things 
which are seen at the distance of several miles should be 
as near to us as our own thoughts — In answer to this, 
I desire it may be considered that in a dream we do oft 
perceive things as existing at a great distance off, and yet 
I for all that, those things are acknowledged to have their 
^existence only in the mind. 

43 But, for the fuller cleanng of this point, it may be 
worth while to consider Jww tt ts that we perceive distance 
and things placed at a distance sight. For, that we should 
in truth see external space^ and bodies actually existing in 
It — some nearer, and others farther off— seems to carry with 
It some opposition to what hath been said of bodies existing 
nowhere without the mind The consideration of this diffi- 
culty It i\as that gave birth to my JEssay towards a New 
Theory of Vision, which was published not long since — 
wherein it is shewn that distanc e jssuautness is neither im- 
medmtel v of itsftlf perceiv ed by_sight, nor. yet apprehended 
qr^ judged pX..by_lines_and. angles, or anything that, hath 
;a necessary connexion with it but that it js only suggested " 
Jto our thoughts by certain visible ideas and sensations 
'attending vision, ivhich in then own nature have no manner 
of similitude or relation either with distance or things placed 

^ But IS there no more outness and independence of percipient mind 
in the solid thmgs of sense than there is in transitory pains and pleasures 
— though both. It IS granted, are different from the bare imagmation of 
either? 

^ The term suggestion, so significant m Berkeley, here makes its 
first appearance in the Principles See Theory of Vision, § 16, note , — 

‘ Suggestion ’ — simple suggestion and relative — ^was employed long after- 
wards, as a ^nonym for mental association, in the psychology of 
Thomas Brown 
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at a distance , but, by a conneuon taught us by experience 
they come to signify and suggest them to us — after the same 
manner that words of any language suggest the ideas they 
are m ade to sta nd for; insomuch that a man born blind and 
afterwards made to see, would not, at first sight, think the 
things he saw to be without his mind, or at any distance 
fromThim ^ See sect 41 of the forementioned treatise 

44 The ideas of sight and touch make two species enbrely 
distinct and heterogeneous T/ie former ate marks and 
p^nosiics of the latter That the proper objects of sight 
neither exist without the mind, nor are the images of ex- 
ternal thmgs, uas shewn even in that treatise. Though 
throughout the same the contrary be supposed true of 
tangible objects — not that to suppose that vulgar error Avas 
necessary for establishing the notion therein laid down, but 
because it was beside my purpose to examine and refute it 
in a discourse concerning Vtston So that m strict truth 
the ideas of sight, when we apprehend by them distance 
an d things placed distance, do nq^suggest or mark out 
.to us things actually exiisting at a^is t ance , buLonlj^dmomsh 
uTubat ideas of touch - uiU be imprinted m our minds at 
^u^"and such_ distances of tune, and in c onse quence of such I 
^d such actions. It is, I say, evident from Avhat has been'^ 
kaid m the foregoing parts of this Tteatise^ and in sect. 1471 
and elsewhere of the Essay concerning Vision, that visible f 
ideas are the Language Avhereby the Governing Spiiit on' 
whom A\e depend informs us Avhat tangible ideas he is about' 
to imprint upon us, in case Ave excite this or that motion in 
our oAvn bodies But for a fuller mformation in this point 
I refer to the Essay itself’ 

’ * Suggestion ' is here rested upon * expenence,' or custom.'iry con- 
nexion, and IS then made the constructive influence in the formation 
of visual perception, if not ultimately of physical science 

* Under ‘touch’ and * tangible ideas’ he includes ivhat is now called 
muscular sense, and also our sense of locomotive activity 

Vtsttal expectation develops into universal sense syinbolisin. 
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45 Fomthlyt it be objected that from the foregoing 
principles _it foUows things are every moment annihilated 
and created anew The objects of sense exist only when they 
ate perceived , the trees therefore are in the garden, or the 
chairs in the parlour, no longer than while there is somebody 
by to perceive them Upon shutting my eyes all the furni- 
ture in the room is reduced to nothing, and barely upon 
opening them it is again created — In answef to all which, 
I refer the reader to what has been said in sect 3, 4, &c , 
and desire he will consider whether he means anythmg by 
the actual existence of an idea distinct from its being per- 
ceived For my part, after the nicest inquiry I could make, 
I am not able to discover that anything else is meant by 
those words , and I once more entreat the reader to sound 
his own thoughts, and not suffer himself to be imposed on 
by words If he can conceive it possible either for his ideas 
or their archetj-pes to exist without being perceived, then I 
give up the cause , but if he cannot, he will acknowledge it 
IS unreasonable for him to stand up in defence of he knows 
not what, and pretend to charge on me as an absurdity the 
not assenting to those propositions which at bottom have 
no meaning in them * 

46 It will not be amiss to observe how' far the received 
principles of philosophy are themselves chargeable with those 
pretended absurdities It is thought strangely absurd that 
upon closing my eyelids all the visible objects around me 
should be reduced to nothing, and yet is not this what 
philosophers commonly acknowledge, when they agree on 
all hands that light and colours, which alone are the proper 
and immediate objects of sights are mere sensations ‘ that 

^ This repeats the warning against empty abstractions with which 
he introduced us to philosophy , for such, according to his argument, 
are matenal substances and powers unpcrcened by any mind 

- It is the want of permamnce in things, which seems to follow 
Berkeley’s conception of matter, that is objected to , but this objection 
equally applies also to that providence, or ‘constant creation,’ held by 
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exist no longer than they aie perceived ? Again, it may to 
some perhaps seem very incredible that things should be 
every moment creating, yet this very notion is commonly 
taught m the schools. For the Schoolmen, though they 
acknowledge the existence of matter, and that the whole 
mundane fabric is framed out of it, are nevertheless of 
opinion that it cannot subsist without the divine conser- 
vation, which by them is .expounded , to be a continual 
creation 

47 ' Farther, a little thought will discover to us that though 
we allow the existence of Matter, or corporeal substance, yet 
It will unavoidably follow, from the pnnciples which are now 
generally admitted, that the paritadar bodies^ of what kind 
soever, do none of them exist whilst they are not perceived 
For, It IS evident, from sect ii and the folloinng sections, 
that the Matter philosophers contend f or is an tn combx.eheH-%. 
stble somewhat, which-hath none of those particular qualities 
“" where by the bo dies falhngjunder^injenses are_distinguished 
one from another But, to make this more plain, it must 
be remarked that the jnfmite_,divisibility of Matter is now 
umversally allowed, aV least by the most approved and 
considerable philosophers, who, on the received principles, 
demonstrate it beyond all exception Hence, it follows 
there is an infinite number of _parts jn each particle of 
Matter,~which' are^not „percerred ^_.sense^ The reason 
therefore that any particular body seems to be of a finite 
magnitude, or exhibits only a finite number of parts to sense, 
IS, not because it contains no more, since in itself it contains 
an infinite number of parts, but because the sense is not 

many long before Berkeley argued that pet apt was the essence of the 
* constantly created ’ matenal object 
Berkeley s limitation of power to Spirit substitutes for substance and 
power m the ‘extended thing,’ the constant creatne activity of God 
(§§6,48, &c) 

^ It IS of the essence of mfinite division that it can never be completed, 
because eveiy actual division must be cained further 
s B 1341^ f. 
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acute enough to discern them In proportion therefore as 
the sense is rendered more acute, it perceives a greater 
number of parts m the object , that is, the object appears 
greater, and its figure varies, those parts in its c\tremities 
which were before unpcrceivable appearing now to bound 
n in verj different lines and angles from those perceived by 
an obtuscr sense And at length, after various changes of 
size and shape, when the sense becomes infinitely acute the 
, body shall seem infinite During all which there is no 
alteration in the body, but only in the sense Each body 
therefore, consid ered in itself, is mfinUely extended and 
consequently void of all sliapcjin^gwe * rfbm which it 
follows that, though we should grant the existence of Matter 
to be never so certain, jet it is withal as certain, the Mate- 
rialists themselves are by their own principles forced to 
acknowledge, that neither the particular bodies perceived 
by sense, nor anj thing like them, exists without the mind 
Matter, I say, and each particle thereof, is according to them 
infinite and shapeless , and it is the mind that frames all that 
variety of bodies which compose the visible world, any one 
whereof does not exist longer than it is perceived 

4S But, after all, if we consider it, the objection proposed 
in sect 45 will not be found reasonably charged on the 
principles we have premised, so as in truth to make any 
objection at all against our notions For, though we hold 
indeed the objects of sense to be nothing else but ideas 
which cannot exist unpcrceived, yet we may not hence con- 
clude they have no existence except onlj while they are 
perceived by us , since there may be some other Spirit that 
perceives them though we do not AVherever bodies are 
said to have no existence without the mind, I would not be 
understood to mean this or that particular mind, but all imnds 
whaisoever ,It does not therefore follow from the foregoing 

1 The infinite in qnantity is wholl) imimaginible as an idea or 
sensuous phenomenon 
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principles that bodies are annihilated and created every 
moment, or exist not at all during the i*nter\’als between out 
perception of them \ 

49 Fifthly^ It may perhaps be objected that if extension 
' and figure exist only in the mind, it follows that the mind 
‘ IS extended and figured ; since extension is a mode or attri 
Ibute which (to speak Mith the schools) is predicated of the 
I in vrhich it exists. — I answer, those qualities are 
tlu mind only as they are perceived by it— that is, not bj^' 
wav mode or attribute^ but only by wayj DD/ji ?ff .; and it no 
more follows the soul or mind is extended, because extension 
exists in It alone, than it does that it is red or blue, because 
those colours are on all hands acknowledged to exist m it, 
and nowhere else As to what philosophers say of * subject ’ 
and ‘mode,’ that seems \ery groundless and unintelligible 

* To explain our confidence in tlie centtnued identity of the things we 
see and touch, noUnlhstanding their constant flux in onr perceptions , 
and to show bow they exist dunng intcnals in which there might be no 
sense-perception of them b} an) mind, is Bcrkelcj's difficult} 

^Ylth reference to Berkelej’s reply to the fourth objection, it has 
been urged that if sensible things exist only supematurnlly in God’s will 
and thought, when iinpcrcciied by us, and if, ns realised, they arc 
dependent on our (often interrupted} sense-perceptions, — then, what we 
call the same thing is many things, each of them annihilated and 
created anew with cieiy opening and closing of our senses — Did the 
Hcrculancan manuscripts, some one asks, not really exist during the 
centuries in whidi they were bnned, and shall we say that when they 
were discovered God created them anew ? Is this restoration explained by 
the assumption that .all things are dnincly goiemed according to natural 
laws ? Is law in nature possible except on the supposition that things 
exist III space, independently of re.alisation in percipient life’ That 
there may be inhabitants in Mars, though no man on earth has ever 
seen them, must be admitted ; but tins mc.ans only that in the progress'^ 
of our knowledge we may realise them for ourselves That which 
IS related to present perception according to the natural laws which 
regulate experience is physically real 
Perfect similarity in the sense-phenomena manifested, not objective 
numerical identity, constitutes * sameness ’ in sensible things, according 
to Berkeley As to personal identity he is obscure 
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For instance, in this proposition—' a die is hard, extended, 
and square,’ they will have it that the word ^ denotes a 
i subje ct or sub stance, distinct from the hardness, extension, 
, and figure which are predicated of it, and in which they 
exist This I cannot comprehend to me a die seems to 
be nothing distinct from those things 3vhich.are_termed-jts 
, modes or accents And, to say ‘ a die is hard, extended, 
and square ’ is not to attribute those qualities to a subject 
"‘(iistinct from and supporting them, but only an explication 
of the meaning of the word die ’ 

50 Sixthly, you will object there have been a great many 
things explained by matter and motion take away these 
and you destroy the whole corpuscular philo sophy , and 
undermine ■thoseTniechaniHl' principles which have'Taeen 
applied with so much success to account for the pheno- 
mena In short, whatever advances have been made, either 
by ancient or modern philosophers, in the study of Nature 
do all proceed on the supposition that corporeal substance 
or Matter doth really exist — ^To this I anmer that there 
IS not any one phenomenon explained on that supposition 
which may not as well be explained without it, as might 
easily be made appear by an induction of particulars ® To 

' If Space and extended things exist only in and tlirougli percipient 
mind, It may seem that mind must be extended, so that after all 
Me are landed in Matenalism —Berkeley’s reply throws light on his 
conception of the relation between sense and the phenomenon of 
extension — between the percipient and the mterp r etable ja ppeaiances 
Percipient in^l is related to extension, fignre, and what else is giien 
m sense in the unique relation of percipient to what is perceived, 
with whatever ' otherness ’ that altogether unique relation may involve 
It IS not so related os that the extended phenomenon or idea is 
an attnbute of the ego 

3 It has been farther objected — ^that all physico^mathetnatical ex> 
planntions of events in nature presuppose that the things of sense and 
their changes are absolutely independent of percipient mind, and also 
that Berkeley’s conception of what 'reality' of the matenal world 
means is inconsistent with the ' conservation of force ’ 
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explain the phenomena, is ail one as to shew why, upon 
such and such occasions, we are affected with such and 
such ideas. But how Matter should operate on a Spirit, 
or produce any idea in it, is what no philosopher will 
pretend to explain , it is therefore evident there can be no 
use of Matter m Natural Philosophy’ Besides, they who 
attempt to account for things do it, not by corporeal sub- 
stance, but by figure, motion, and other qualities , which 
are m truth no more than mere ideas ', and therefore can- 
not be the cause of anything, as hath been already shewn 
See sect 25 

51. Seventhly ^ it will upon this be demanded w’hether it 
does not seem absurd to take away natural causes®, and.'; 
ascribe everything to the immediate operation of Spints ^ 
We must no longer say upon these pnnctples that fire 
heats, or water cools, but that a Spirit heats, and so forth 
Would not a man be deservedly laughed at, w’ho should 
talk after this manner? — I answer, he w'ould so, in such 
things we o ught to think with the learned, and speak with 
thg_yulgar They who to demonstration are convinced 
of the truth of the Copemican system do nevertheless say 


1 The question for Matenalism is— whether conscious life m man, 
in Its rational and \oluntary Tnanifestations, must originate in (a) a 
power like itself, intellect being the only possible cause of what is 
intellectual, — or may be only (A) a natural sequence to changes in 
matter \\ ith Berkeley the human body, 111 itself unsubstantial and 
impotent, is ultimately dependent on actiie Spirit, and the human ego 
is also conditioned by its own mind-dependent organism, as healthy 
or diseased They are known as mutually dependent , but the depen- 
dence of the consdous differs m kind from the dependence of matter 
md the organism Universal Materialism, moreover, differs from this 
modified Materialism, as remarked in a former note 
® * ideas,’ 1 e. phenomena which succeed one another naturally in our 
sense-expcncnce 

® ‘take awaj natural causes,’ 1 e empty natural causes of all 
mherent power, and refer their supposed powers to the constant agenc> 
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'the sun rises,’ ‘the sun sets, or ‘comes to the meridian, 
and if they affected a contrary style in common talk il 
would without doubt appear very ridiculous A little 
reflection on what is here said will make it manifest that 
the common use of language would receive no mannet 
of alteration or disturbance from the admission of oui 
tenets 

52 In the ordinary affairs of life^any— phrases_may be 
retained.-so~long _as they excite jn jis proper sentime nts, 
gl3l?pjositions_to act i n such a manner as is necessary for 
^r_wel l-be mgv howTalse soever th^MnSy T 5 e~ if"ta:ken-m 
la. strict and speculative sense Nay, this is unavoidable, 
sincej^rpjgriety^, being /egulated by custom, language is 
suited to the receive^ opinions, which are not always the 
trueS* '” Ilehce it is impossible — even in the most rigid, 
philosophic reasonings — so far to alter the bent and genius 
of the tongue we speak as never to give a handle for 
cavillers to pretend difficulties and inconsistencies But 
a fair and ingenuous reader will collect the sense from the 
scope and tenor and connexion of a discourse, making 
allowances for those inaccurate modes of speech i\hich 
use has made inevitable 

53 As to the opinion that there are no Corporeal Causes 
this has been heretofore maintained by some of the School- 
men, as it is of late by others among the modern philoso- 
phers , who, though they allow Matter to exist, yet ivill have 
God alone to be the immediate efi^ient_cause of all things 
These men saw that amongst all the objects of sense there 
was none which had any power or activity included in it , 
and that by consequence this was likewise true of whateier 

^ The essential principle is, that Matter cannot be the ac/tve cause 
of anything, so that physical change must itself in all cases presuppose 
spiritual agency It thus reconciles the common sense recognition of 
natural order, on which science of nature proceeds, with the constant 
causal regulation of the natunl order by God 
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bodies they supposed to exist without the mind, like unto 
the immediate objects of sense \ But then, that they should 
suppose an innumerable multitude of created beings, ^\hlch 
they ackno^^ledge are not cap.iblc of producing any one 
effect m nature, and which therefore are made to no manner 
of purpose, since God might hare done everything as well 
without them— this I say, though we should allow' it pos- 
sible, must yet be a very unaccountable and extravagant 
supposition - 

54 In the eighth place, the universal concurrent >Vssent 
of Mankind may be thought by some an mvnncible argu- 
ment in behalf of Matter, or the existence of external things 
Must we suppose the whole world to be mistaken? And 
if so, what cause can be assigned of so widespread and pre- 
dominant an error’-— I anszver^ first, that, upon a narrow 
inquiry', it will not perhaps be found so many as is imagined 
do really believe the existence of Matter, or things without 
the mind. Strictly speaking, to believe that which involves 
.1 contradiction, or has no meaning in it, is impossible . and 
whether the foregoing expressions are not of that soil, 


* ‘bodies’ — of v\hicli the xdeasy or immediate objects of sense, were 
supposed by them (not by Bcikclcy nor by Reid) to be only rcprcscn- 
tatircs 

- The reference in tins section is to ^f.alcbrancbc, Genliiix, and other 
so-called Occasionalists m the seventeenth century, who, while they 
maintained an independent existence of Matter, denied, like llcrkclcy, 
but on other grounds, its ejfiacmy They licld that, on occasion of the 
affection of the oiganism, perception is evoked by God 

* This IS like tlic aignment from * common sense ' for the reality of 
the material world, as put by Reid. The point in question is not, 
however, whether the world, i« some sense of the tenn 'teal,' really 
exists. It IS what we should mean, if wc .are not to indulge in empty 
verbal abstraction, when we assert its reality That the unreflecting 
part of mankind should have a confused view of what the external 
reality of matter means is not to be wondered at. It is the office of 
philosophic.al meditation to improve their conception, making it deeper 
and truer 
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I refer it to the impartial examination of the reader In one 
J sense, indeed, men may -be said to believe that Matter 
I exists , that is, they act as if the immediate cause of their 
* sensations, which affects them every moment, and is so 
I nearly present to them, were some senseless, unthinking 
being But, that they should clearly apprehend any mean- 
ing marked by those words, and form thereof a settled 
speculative opinion, is what I am not able to conceive 
This IS not the only instance wherein men impose upon 
themselves, by imagining they believe those propositions 
which they have often heard, though at bottom they have 
no meaning in them ' 

55 But secondly, though we should grant a notion 
to be never so universally and stedfastly adhered to, yet 
this IS but a weak argument of its truth to whoever 
considers what a vast number of prejudices and false 
opinions are everywhere embraced with the utmost tcna- 
ciousness, by the unreflecting (which are the far greater) 
part of mankind There was a time when the antipodes 
and motion of the earth w'ere looked upon jis jnonstrous 
absurdities even by men of learning and if it be consi- 
dered what. a small proportion they bear to the rest of 
manland, we shall And that at this day those notions 
have gained but a very inconsiderable footing in the 
world l(- 1 1 'I 


56 But ninthly, it is demanded that w'e assign a Cause^' 
of this Prejudice, and account for its obtaiilmg in*the woild 'j 
— To this I answet, that men knowing they perceived several 
ideas, whereof were not the authors — as not 
being excited from within, nor depending on the operation 
of their walls — this made them maintain those ideas or 
objects of perception had an existence independent of and 

\ ^ That our perceptions of the material world ve only perceptions 
[>f mind dependent phenomena is what Rcid is sujiposed to refute 
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.AHthout the mind, wthout ever dreaming that a contra- 
diction ^vas m\ol\ed in those words. But, philosophers 
having plainly seen that the_ immediate objects of p ercep tion 
"do^^t' exist" ^\ithout die mmd, they m some degree cor- " 
reeled the mistake of the vulgar , but at the same time run 
into another, which"semnsT5b' less absurd, to wil, that there 
are certain objects really existing. without the mind, or 
having a subsistence distinct from being perceived, of which 
our ideas are only images or resemblances, imprinted by 
those objects on the mind k And this notion of the philo- 
sophers owes Its origin to the same cause with the former, 
namelj, their being,conscious that they were not the authors 
of thejr own sensations, which they etidcntly knew* were 
impnnted from without, and which therefore must ha\e 
some cause distinct from the minds on which they are - 
impnnted \ 

57. But why they should suppose the ideas of sense to 
be excited in us by things in their likeness, and not rather i 
have recourse to Spirit, w’hich alone can act, may be ac- ^ 
counted for, first, because they were not aware of the repug- '' 
nancy there is, as well in supposing things like unto our 
id^ existing without, as in attributing to them pow’cr or^ 
activity. Swondly, because the Supreme Spirit w hich excites ^ 
those ideas^ iiT^r minds, is^ot. marked _out and_ limited 
to our view by any particular finite collection^ of. sensible^ 
ij^as, as human agents are by their 'si/eTcomplexion, limbs, 
'and motions And thi rdly , because His operations are > 
regular and uniform. Whenever the course of nature is ^ 
interrupted by a miracle, men are ready to own the pre- 
sence of a Superior Agent But, when we see things go 
on in the ordinary' course, they do not excite in us any 

* Tins IS the hypothesis of a wholly rcprcscntntivc perception in 
sense, against which Reid's philosophy was a protest 

- A ‘rcpr^enlati\c’ perception presupposes real but unpcrccivcd 
things— existing Ite/itnd \\hal is perceived 
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reflection , their order and concatenation, though it be an 
argument of the greatest wisdom, power, and goodness in 
their creator, is yet so constant and familiar to us that we 
do not think them the immediate eflec^ts^of a irlc spirit, 
gspecialjy since_ inconsistency a nd nmtabjhty_ i n acti ng, 
though iT’bc an imperfection, is looked mi as, a,mark.of 

, 58 Tenihfy, it will be objected that the notions we 

I advance- are inconsistent witli several sound truths an Philo- 
j Sophy and Mathematics For example, the motion of the 
• earth is now’ unnersally admitted by astronomers as a truth 
(grounded on the clearest and most convincing reasons But, 
^on the foregoing principles, there can be no such thing For, 
motioji being only an idea, it follows that if it be not-per- 
‘ceived it cMSts n ot but the motion of the earth is not per- 
ceivedTjy sense — I aftmet, that tenet, if righth understood, 
^wffrfa"e1round to agree with the principles we have premised , 
'for, the question whether the earth moves or no amounts in 
I reality to no more than this, to wit,-whcth cr w’c liOT e. rcason 
'to conclude, from what has been obserxed by astronomers, 
that if we were placed in such and such circumstances, and 
'such or such a position and distance both from the earth 
and sun, we should permve the former to mo\e among the 
choir of the planets, and appearing in all respects like one 
of them , and this, by the established rules of nature which 

^ But dtvtne ‘ arbitrariness ’ is not cipnee Confusion about this 
occasions the dinficiilty of allowing that God originates and constantly 
m'lint'iins law in nature Philosophy struggles to resohe seeming 
contingencies into the rational unit} that is only in part rciealcd to our 
limited intelligence of the unuerse Seme is confused thought, avhieh 
the rational constitution latent in nature enables human intellect to 
com ert into ph}sical science But the narrow intellectual power and 
experience of man can neier entirely eliminate probability in the con- 
acrsion Locke, who may have suggested to Berkeley his fmoiiritc 
concepbon of arbitrariness in the constitution of the laws of nature, 
maintained that therefore man could form no demonstrable science of 
nature 
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we have no reason to mistrust, is reasonabl)' collected from 
the phenomena. 

59 . We may, from the experience we ha>e had of the 
tram and succession of ideas ^ in our minds, often make, I 
Mill not say uncertain conjectures, but sure and well-grounded 
predictions concerning the ideas we shall be affected with 
pursuant to a great train of actions, and be enabled to pass 
a nght judgment of m hat Mould ha\e appeared to us, in case 
Me Mere placed m circumstances very different from those 
Me arc m at present Herein consists the know ledge of 
nature, mIucIi may preserve its use and certainty very 
consistently with what hath been said It will be easy 
to apply this to whatever objections of the like sort may 
be drawn from the magnitude of the stars, or any other 
discovenes in astronomy or nature -- 

6o In the eleventh place, it will be demanded to what 
purpose serves that curi ous or ganisation .of planLS, and the 
anim a.1 m echanism*^ii the parts of animals, might not 
-vegetables groM, and shoot forth leaves and blossoms, and 
"animals perform all their motions, as well without as with all 
‘|hat variety of internal parts so elegantly contrived and put 
together, which, being ideas, have nothing powerful or 
operative in them, nor have anj necessary connexion with 
the effects ascribed to them ? If it be a Spirit that imme- 
diatejy produces every effect by a fiat or act ofUis will, we 
must think all that is fine and artificial in the-works, whether 
of man or nature, to be made in vain By this doctrine, 
though an artist has made the spring and w liecls, and every 
movement of a watch, and adjusted them in such a manner 
as he knew would produce the motions he designed, yet he 
must think all this is done to no purpose, and that it is an 

’ Our sensi, cxpcnencc is here supposed to be Lonslitutcd bj dnmcly- 

cstabbshed associations of natural phenomena or sense presented ideas 

not bj what is commonly meant by ‘association of ideas ’ 
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Intelligence which directs the index, and points to the hour 
of the day If so, why may not the Intelligence do it, with- 
out his being at_t he pains of making the movements and 
putting t hem together? tYhy does not an empty case serve 
as well as another? And how comes i t to pa^s thjit when- 
ever there IS .«iy_f^lt in the going of a watch, there is some 
corresponding disord er to~ be found in the movements, which 
being me nded by a skilful hand alibis right again ? The like 
mky''be'"said of all the Clockwork of Nature, great part 
whereof is so wonderfully fine and subtle as scarce to be 
discerned by the best microscope In short, it will be asked, 
how, upon our principles, any tolerable account can be 
given, or any final cause assigned, of an innumerable multi- 
tude of bodies and machines, framed with the most exquisite 
art, which in the common philosophy have very apposite 
uses assigned them, and serve to explain abundance of 
phenomena? 

6 1 To all which I anmer, first, that though there were 
some difficulties r elating to the a dmmist ration of Pro tyidenGer- 
; and the uses by it assigned to the several _parts of nature, 

I w'hich I could not solve by the foregoing principles, yet tins 
objection could be of small weight against the truth and 
certainty-,of those Jthings .which may be proved a prton^ .with 
tne utmost evidence and rig our of demonstraUQn. Secondly, 
but neither are the received ^inciplesfree from the like 
difficulties , Jbr, it may still be‘demanded--to what end God 
should take those roundabout- methods of effecting things, 
by instruments and machine^ which no one can deny might 
have been effected by the mere command of His will, without 
all that apparatus nay, if we narrowly consider it, we shall 
find the objection may be retorted jvith^gre^er .force^n 
those who ho ld the exi stence of th^se machines without the 
mind , forjit has be^ made evident that solidity. bul k.Jigure. 
motion.^and-ffie Jik e have no acliviiy or g^c gqLiP-t hetn, so 
a g to be rapaW^e of producing any one effect in nature. See 
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sect 25 Whoever therefore supposes them to exist (allow- 
ing the supposition possible) when they are not perceived 
does It manifestly to no purpose , since the only use that is 
assigned to them, as they exist unperceived, is that they 
produce those perceivable effects, which in truth cannot 
be ascnbed to anything but Spint 

62. But, to come nigher the difficulty, it must be observed 
that though the fabrication of all those parts and organs be 
not^absolutely neces^ry tq^the producing effect j^t^ it is 

n^si iary to the producing„of. things tn a constant^ tSSidST-- 
7vay according iojhe laws of nature There ar^ certain 
general laws that run through the whole chain of natural 
effects these are learned by the observation and study of 
nature, and are by men applied as well to the framing 
artificial thmgs for the use and ornament of life as to the 
explaining the various phenomena , — which explanation con- 
sists only in shewing Nonconformity- any particular pheno- 
menonTiath to the general laws of nature, or, which is the 
same thing, in discovenng the nmfomnty there is m the 
production of natural effects , as will be evident to whoever 
shall attend to the several instances wherein philosophers 
pretend to account for appearances That.there is -a great 
and con^spicupus «w- in thes'e~regular con^ant n’lethods of" 
working observed -by the Supreme Agent hath been shewn 
I in sect 31 And^itjs noJess-visible-that a part icul ar siz e,..^-- 
^ figure, jnotion,-and-disposition-of^arts-are necessary, -though 
. h o t absolnt elyJjSLihfiL-pjEQducing-any-effect, yet to the pro- 
, ducing It according to the standing mechanical laws of nature 
*Thus, for instance, it cannot be denied that God, or the Intelli- 
gence that sustains and rules the ordinary course of things, 
might, if He acre minded to produce a miracle, cause all 
the motions on the dial-plate of a watch, though nobody 
had ever made the movements and put them in it but yet, 
if He,wjll ^c^g greeably to the rul es of mechanism— ::b v Him ^ 
for wise ends es tab lished and maintained in the creation — 
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It js necessary that those actions of the watchmaker, whereby 
he makes the movements and rightly adjusts them, precede 
the production of the aforesaid motions , as also that any 
disorder in them be attended with the perception of some 
corresponding disorder in the movements, which being once 
corrected all is right again * 

63 It may indeed on some occasions be necessary that 
the Author jof nature_display-Hi s ove rruling powerun_pro- 
ducing appj^r^ces ou^of the orfinarv~serie s~ 5 f "ti ring 
Such exceptions from the general rules of nature are proper 
to^uipnse^nd^awc jnen_tntp jm , acknowledgment of the 
Divine Being, ^t then they areJo-be.used.buLseldom, 
^thenn^there is a plain jeaso n why they_failjD f that effec t 
Besides, God seems to choose the convincing our reason of 
His'^ttnbutes by the works of nature, which discover so 
much harniony and contnvance in their make, and are such 
plain indicatipngjif w isdo m jind beneficence in their Author, 
rather than to astonish us into a belief of His Being by 
anomalous and surprising events ® 

* W'hen Berkeley recognises rational order omnipresent m nature, bis 
position, it has been urged, is untenable, because he can only assume, 
not pt erne, the contmned conformit> of the phenomena presented m sense 
to tW order , — and because this 1 ery assumption implies that things exist 
independently of bemg perceived, scientific interpretation of things pre- 
supposing their independent existence. Between our perceptions in 
eating and oiir perceptions of the consequent growth of our bodies, for 
instance, many sequences are interposed, which exist iinpercened by 
sentient mind , but these, as each term in the sequence is only a datum 
of sense, cannot, it is argued, when thus unpercetved, be identified 
with the supeisensible Ideas of God So too with the existence of the 
planets anterior to sentient intelligence — On the other hand, Berkeley 
might ask in reply, whether the qualities of the material world could 
maintain a conceivable existence after the extinction of all perception , 
also whether there is more difficulty in explaining (consistently witji 
his conception of the material world) the unperceived growth of our 
bodies, or the early geological penods, than there is in explaining 
the existence of the tangible qualities of a house or a mountain when 
one IS only seeing it 

“ The nature and office of miracles is here touched. If the whole 
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64 To set this matter m a yet clearer light, I shall observe 
that what has been objected in sect. 60 amounts in reality to 
no more than this —i deas are n ot„anyhow-and-at-random_ 
produced, there being a certain order and cpnnexion between 
tliernTlike to'that of cause and ’effect there are also s'eVeral 
comK natio ns of. them made m a very regular and artificial 
mmmer, ivhich seem like so mNayJNStrit7nents in the hand 
of nature that, being hid as it \\ere behind the scenes, ha\e 
aTsScret operation in producing those appearances which are 
seen on the theatre of the world, being themselves discernible 
only to the curious eje of the philosopher But, since one 
idea cannot be the cause of another, to what purpose is that 
connexion? And, since those instruments — being barely 
iiiefficactotjs^^^ppjcepliotts in Ae mind — are not subservient 
to "thT production of natural effects, it is demanded why 
Ihey are made', or, in other words, what leason can be 
ass1gne3 why God should make us, upon a close inspec- 
tion into H is works, behold so great variety of ideas so 
artfully, Jaid.^jt 6 ^tlier , and _so -mucliT according to. rule/" 
ft not being credible that He would be at the expense 
(if one may so speak) of all that art and regularity to no 
purpose ? 


65 . To all which my answer is, first, that the connexion of, 
ideas j 3 oes-not imply the jelation of cause and ?^r/,_butjonIy| 
of a mark or s(gn with the-A5/«^ signified'^. The fire wliichj ^ 
I see IS not the ca}tse of the pain I suffer upon my approach-1 
mg It, but the mark that forew’arns me of it In like j 


cvolntion of nature is always and immediately caused by God, where, 
it may be asked, is the room for miraculous interference with this divine 
order ? Berkeley’s answer to this may be gathered from § 62 . Spintual 
insight, although different in kind from sensuous perception, ordinary 
or miraculous, may be auakened by physical miracles. 

* When It IS objected that what exists unpcrceivcd by me must hav e 
existed independently of my perception, it should be remembered that 
the orderly sense-symhohsm here supposed to constitute externality in 
nature is postulated by human minds in virtue of their faith in God. 
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manner the noise that y^ear is not the effect of this or that 
motion or collision of the ambient bodies, but .the sign 
thereof S ^ondly, the reason why ideas are formed into 
machinespfhat is, artificial and regular combinations, is the 
same with that for combining' letters “‘into 'iro^s —THiat a 
few.pnginal ideas may be made to signify^a^great number of 
effects and actions, it is necessary they be variously combined 
together And, to the end their use be permanent and uni- 
\ersal, these combinations must be made by ?///<?, and with 
wise contrivance By this means abundance of information 
IS conveyed unto us, concerning what we are to expect from 
such and such actions, and what methods are proper to be 
taken for the exciting such and such ideas — ^which in effect 
IS all that I conceive to be distinctly meant when it is said ’ 
that, by discerning the figure, texture, and mechanism of the 
inward parts of bodies, whether natural or artificial, we may 
attain to know the several uses and properties depending 
thereon, or the nature of the thing * 

66 Hence, it is evident that those things which, under 
the notion of a cause co-operating or concurring to the 
pioduction of effects, are altogether inex^ilicable, and run 
us into great absurdities, may be very naturally explained, 
and have a proper and obvious use assigned to them, when 
they are considered only as marks or signs for our informa- 
tion And It IS the searching after and endeavouring to 
understand this Language (if I may so call it) of the Author 
of Nature, that ought to be the employment of the natural 
philosopher®, and not the pretending to explain things by 

^ By Locke, for instance, m his hypothesis of the natnntl dependence 
of the secondary on the primary qualities of matter 

^ This section expresses well the office of the orderly material world 
in occasioning mental activity, and educating ns scientifically, which 
perhaps is partly the final cause of its existence and elaborate organ- 
ization 

^ Compare this with the ‘homo naturae minister ct interpres* of 
Bacon 
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corporeal causes which doctrine seems to have too much 
estranged the minds of men from that Active Principle, 
that supreme and ivise Spirit * m whom we live, move, and 
have our being 

67. In the fwei/fk place, it may perhaps be objected 
that— though it be clear from what has been said that there 
>P vmsHnh^thmg-as an inert, senseless, extended, sol id, 
ligured, moveable substance eusting. Without Jh ejnind, su^ h 
aslj)hilp«)phem describe Ma tty, — yet, if any man shall 
leave out of his idea of' mattei the positive ide^ of exten- 
sion^ figure, solidi^^**^d motion^ say that he means 
only b^that’word an inert, senseless substance, that exists 
without the mind or unperceived, which is the occasion of 
our ideas, or at the presence ivhereof God is pleased to ' 
excite ideas in us — ^it doth not appear but that Matter taken ' 
Un this sense may possibly exist. — In atmoer to which I say, * 
first, that It seems noJess- absurd -to suppose a substance 
\vithout accidents, than it is to suppose accidents nithout 
a substance 'But secondly, though we should grant this i 
unknoivn substance may possibly exist, yet lohere can it be | 
supposed to be ? That it exists not in the vmid is agreed , 
and that it exists not in place is no less certain — since all j 
place or extension exists only in the mind, as hath been 
already proved. It remains therefore that it exists nowhere 1 
at all 

68 Let us examine a little the description that is here 
given us of Matter. It -neither acts, nor perceives,' nor is 
perceived , for this is all that is meant by saying it is an 

* ' Corporeal canscs ’—which Berkeley thinks he has already disposed 
of, in his ‘ proof' i^atprociueitve power cannot be found in the matenal 
world, and that spiritual agency is the only efficient in nature 

® The search for physical ‘causes’ and natural laws thus becomes 
search for the meaning of the ‘ language ’ addressed to men m nature by 
the Universal Spirit Docs the causality that belongs to the things of 
sense mean no more than is signified by this metaphor of the natural 
order being virtually a Divine Language? 

S.B 1341’’ G 
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i nert, sen seless, unknown subsUncC; — which is a definition 
entirely made up of negatives excepting only the relative 
notion of Its standing under ,pr supporting But then it 
must be observed that it supports nothing at all, and how 
nearly this comes to the description of a nonentity I desire 
may be considered But, say you, it is the unknown occa- 
Sion, at the, presence of-v\hich ideas are excited in us by the ~ 
will of God , Now, I would fain know how anything can 
be present to us, which is neither perceivable by sense nor 
r eflectio n. -Hor capable of producing any idea in our minds, 
nor IS at all extended, nor hath any form, nor exists in any 
place The words ' to be present,’ when thus applied, must 
needs be taken in some abstract and strange meaning, and 
which I am not able to comprehend 

69 Again, let us examine what is meant hy joccasion So 

far as I can gather from the common use of language, that 
word signifie s either th e_agent whic h pro duces.any eflect, or 
else somethi ng thS f is obser ved ^ o accompany or go before 
it inTthe ordinary course of things. But when it" is applied 
to Matter as above described, it can be taken in neither 
of those senses , for.Matto is sa^d to be passive and inei:t, 
and so cannot be an agent or efficient cause It is also^ 
unperceivable, as_ being devoid of all sensible qualities, and 
^ can not b e the occasion of our jierceptions in the latter 
sense— as when the burning my finger is said to be the 
occasion of the pain that attends it What therefore can be 
meant by calling Matter an occasion ? This term is either 
used in no sense at all, or else in some very distant from 
its received signification 

(, 70 you will perhapis jayJhat^Matter, though-it-bejiot_ 
Tperceived 6yui, is nevertheless perceived by God, to w’hom 
It IS the occasion of exciting ideas m our minds For, say 
you, .since we observe our sensations to be impnnted in an 

‘ 1 his approaches ICant’s ‘ thing in ilself ’ {dtng an stch), made up of 
negnUves 
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orderiy and constant manner, it is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that there are certain constant and regular occasions of 
thfiinbejogjiroduced That is to say, that there are certain 
permanentand distinct parcels of Matter^ corresponding to 
^UEjdeas, which, though they do not excite them m our 
minds, or anywise immediately atfect us, as bang altogether 
passive and mperceivable to tis^ Jhey are nevertheless to 
God, by whom they are perceived, as it were so many occa- 
sions to remind Him when and what ideas to imprint on 
our minds — that so things may go on in a constant uniform 
manner 

71 In answer to this, I observe that, as the notion of 
Matter is here stated, the question is no longer concerning 
the existence of^a thing distinct from Sphit and idea, from 
perceiving and being perceived , but ivhether there are not 
certain Ideas, of I knoiy not what sort, in the mind of God, 
which are so many marks or notes that direct Him how to 
produce sensations in our mmds in a constant and regular 
method — ^much after the same manner as a musician is 
directed by the notes of music to produce that harmonious - 
strain and composition of sound which is called a tune, 
though.Jhey:-JYho hear the niusic^do _not ^perceive the. 
notes, and may be en tirely ign oran t of them JBut, this 
notion of Matter (which after aU is the only intelligible 
one that I can pick from what is said of ‘unknown occa- 
sions’) seems too extravagant to deserve a confutation 
Besides, it is m effect no objection against what we have 
advanced, viz that there is no senseless tmperceived sub- 
stance 

72. If we follow the light of reason, w'e shall, from the 
constant uniform method of our sensations, collect the 
goodness and wisdom of the Spirit w’ho excites them in our 
minds , but this is all that I can see reasonably concluded 
from thence To me, I say, it is evident that the being of 
a Spirit infinitely w'lse, good, and powerful is abundantly 
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sufficient to explain all the appearances of nature But, as 
for mett, settseless Matter, nothing that I perceive has any 
the least connexion with it^ or leads to the thoughts of it 
And I would fain see any one explain any the meanest 
phenomenon in nature by tt, or shew any manner of reason, 
though in the lowest rank of probability, that he can have 
for Its existence, or even make any tolerable sense or mean- 
ing of that supposition For, as to its being an occasion, 
we have, I think, evidently shewn that w’lth regard to us it 
IS no occasion It remains therefore that it must be, if at 
all, the occasion to God of exciting ideas in us , and what 
this amounts to we have just now seen f i ' / " ^ 

73 It IS worth while to reflect a little on the motives 
which induced men to suppose the existence of viatenat 
substance , that so havuig observ'ed the gradual ceasing and 
expiration of those motives or reasons, we may proportion- 
ably w'lthdraw the assent that was grounded on them .First, 
therefore, it was thought that colour, figure, motion, and the^ 
rest of the sensible qualities or accidents, did really exist 
without the mind^ , and for this reason it seemed needful to 
suppose some unthinking substratum or substance wherein 
they di& 'exist— since they could not be conceived to exist 
bv the mselves * Afterwards, in process of time, men being 
convinced that colours, sounds, and the rest of the sensible 
secondary qualities had no existence without the mind, they 
stripped this substratum or material substance of those 
qualities — leaving only the primary ones, figure, motion, 
and suchlike, which they still conceived to exist without 
the mind, and consequently to stand in need of a material 

‘ This IS the uneducated supposition, which assumes that the matenal 
world could be exactly what w c no w expenence, if no one was experienc- 
ing — disregarding what is added by our sensations even in the case of the 
secondary qualities 

^ He hardly explains wAj'tlie appearances presented in sense may not, 
per se, be regarded as Substances maatfested 
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support. But, it having been shewn that none even of 
these can possibly exist otherwise than in a spirit or mind 
which perceives them, it follows that we have no longer any 
reason to suppose the being of Matter , nay, that it is utterly 
impossible that there should be any such thing— so long 
as that word is taken to denote an tmthmking substraiuw 
of qualities or accidents, wherein they exist without the 
mind^ _ ‘ 

-"■74 But — though It be allowed by the Materialists them- 
selves that Matter jv as thought^ of only for the sake of 
supporting accidents, and, the reason .entirely ceasing, one, 
might expect the mind should naturally, and without any 
reluctance at all, quit the belief of what was solely grounded 
thereon — yet the prejudice is riveted so deeply in our 
thoughts, that we can scarce tell how to part with it, and 
are therefore inclined, since the thing itself is indefensible, 
at least to retain the name, which we apply to I know not 
what abstracted and indefinite notions of beings or occasion^ 
though without any show of reason, at least so far as I can 
see For, what is there on our part, or what do we per- 
ceive amongst all the ideas, sensations, notions ® which are 
imprinted on our minds, either by sense or reflection ®, from 
whence may be inferred the existence of an inert, thought- 
less, unperceived occasion ? and, on the other hand, on the 
part of an All-sufficient Spirit, what can there be that should 
make us believe or even suspect He is directed by an inert 
occasion to excite ideas in our minds ? 

75 It IS a very extraordinary instance of the force of 
prejudice, and much to be lamented, that the mind of man 

^ It has been’argued, in opposition to this, that although the sensible 
qualities themselves cannot exist Jei se as they are found m our ex- 
penence, yet the steady order of the phenomena ue perceive implies 
the existence of something independent of the perception Berkeley finds 
in God this independent ‘ somethmg ’ 

* Here he uses ‘ idea, sensation, and notion ’ as synonymous, and 
speaks of internal ‘ideas oi 1 ejlectton' even, as ‘ imprinted.’ 
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retains so great a fondnessj against all Jhe evidence, of reason, 
fo r z. st upid, thoughtless JSometvhal , by the interposition 
wKefebf it would as it were scr een i tself from the Providence 
oT^tldTMid'remove IlimTaTther off 7 rom the affairs of the 
’world f But, though we do "the utmost we can to secure 
the belief of Matter , though, when reason forsakes us, we 
endeavour to support our opmion on, the bare possibility of 
the thing , and though we indulge ourselves in the full scope 
of an imagination not regulated by reason to make out that 
poor possibility, yet the upshot of all is — that there are 
certain wihiown Ideas tn the mind of God ^ for this, if any- 
thing, IS all that I conceive to be meant by occasion with 
regard to God And this at the bottom is no longer con- 
tending for the thing, but for the name 

76 Whether there are such Ideas in the mind of God, 
and whether th^ may be called by the name Matter, I shall 
not dispute But, if you stick to the notion of an unthink- 
ing substance or support of extension, motion, and other 
sensible qualities, then to me it is most evidently impossible 
there should be any such thmg, since it is a plain repug- 
nancy that those qualities should exist in or be supported 
by an unperceiving substance’ 

77 But, say you, though it be granted that there is no 
thoughtless support of extension and the other qualities or 
accidents which we perceive, yet there may perhaps be some 

1 Berkeley siys } 0*115 afterwards that he has 'no objection to calling 
the Ideas in the mind of God archetypes of onrs,’ and that he objects 
only to those [unthinking'] archetypes supposed to exist pet se, 
without anj consciousness of them (See my Life of Bet keley, ch a ) 
And in truth his account of what the reality of the material world 
means presupposes dnine Ideas, realised in the cosmical order, and 
towards a fuller intelligence of which human science is approximating 
The assertion that matter is real w onld, when so understood, be an asser- 
tion that what ave perceiae in sense is fail of an interpretable umaerse 
It IS actually interpreted to the extent that our scientific conceptions are 
in harmony with the diaine Ideas exemplified in the natural order 
Cf Sins, § 3:^5 
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inert, unperceiving substance or substratum of some other 
qualities, as incomprehensible to us as colours are to a man 
bom blind, because we have not a sense adapted to them 
But, if we had a new sense, we should possibly no more 
doubt of their existence than a blind man made to see does 
of the existence of light and colours — I answer, first, if what 
you mean by the word Matter be only the unkimvn support 
of unk7i07vn qualities, it is no matter whether there is such 
a thing or no, since it no way concerns us , and I do not 
see the adiantage there is m disputing about we know not 
7iihat, and we know not 7vhy 

78 But, secondly, if we had a new sense it could only 
furnish us w'lth new' ideas or sensations , and then we should 
have the same reason against tlietr existing in an unper- 
ceivmg substance that has been already offered with relation 
to figure, motion, colour, and the like Qualities, as hath 
been shewn, are nothing else but sensations or ideas, w'hich 
exist only m a mind perceiving them , and this is true not 
only of the ideas w’e are acquainted with at present, but 
likewise of all possible ideas whatsoever 

79 But, you will insist, what if I have no reason to be- 
he\e the existence of Matter^ what if I cannot assign any 
use to It, or explain anything by it, or ei en conceive w'hat is 
meant by that w'ord ? yet still it is no contradiction to say 
that Matter exists, and that this Matter is m general a sub- 
stance, ox occasion ol ideas, though indeed to go about to 
unfold the meaning or adhere to any particular explication 
of those w'ords may be attended w ith great difficulties —I 
ans7oer,\\hon words are used without. a meaning, jou may 
pyk tbSSlJPSCther^as you please without danger of runnings 
into a contradiction You, may sa), for example, that twice > 
two IS equal to seven, so long as you declare you do not take 

propositionjn^their usual ajcceptalion, but 
for marks of j'ou know not what. And, by the same reason. 
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you ma} say^there-4S-g^/^ ?«gr/ thoughtless substajice T tVtiJmd. 
accidents which is the occasion of our ideM And we shall 
underkand'just HTtlticli by one proposition as the other 

80 In the Iasi place, you will say, what if ne give up the 
cause of material Substance^ and stand to it that Matter is 
^n-4inknown~^i0;//f;<>i^ai^neither substance nor accident, 
spirit nor idea, inert, thoughtless, indivisible, immoveable, 
unextended, existing in no place? For, say you, whatever 
may be urged against substance or occasion, or any other 
positive or relative notion of Matter, hath no place at all, 
so long as this negative definition of Matter is adhered to 
— I atiswei, you may, if so it shall seem good, use the word 
matter in the same sense as other men use nothing, and 
so make those terms convertible in jour style. For, after 
all, this IS what appears to me to be the result of that defini' 
tion — the parts whereof when I consider with attention, 
either collectively or separate from each other, I do not find 
that there is any kind of effect or impression made on my 
mind different from what is excited by the term nothing 

81 You w’lll reply, perhaps, that in the aforesaid definition 
is included what doth sufficiently distinguish it from nothing 
— ^the positive abstract idea of qittd^’, entity, or existence 
I own, indeed, that those who pretend to the faculty of 
framing abstract general ideas do talk as if they had such an 
idea, w’hich is, say they, the most abstract and general notion 
of all, that IS, to me, the most incomprehensible of all 
others That there are a great variety of spirits of different 
orders and capacities, whose faculties both in number and 
extent are far exceeding those the Author of my being has 
bestow'ed on me, I see no reason to deny And for me to 
pretend to determine, by my own few, stinted, narrow inlets 
of perception, w'hat ideas the inexhaustible power of the 
Supreme Spint may imprint upon them w’ere certainly the 
utmost folly and presumption — since there may be, for aught 
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that I know, innumerable sorts of ideas 01 sensations, as 
different from one another, and from all that I have per- 
ceived, as colours are from sounds But, how' ready soe\er 
I may be to acknowledge the scantiness of my comprehen- 
sion with regard to the endless variety of spirits and ideas 
that may possibly exist, yet for any one to pretend to a 
notion of Entity or Existence, abstracted from spirit and 
idea^ from perceived and being perceived, is, I suspect, a 
downright repugnancy and trifling with w’ords 
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CONSEQUENCES OF THE 
PRINCIPLES 

85 Having done with the Objections’, which I endea- 
voured to propose in the dearest light, and gave them all the 
force and weight I could, we proceed in the ne\t place to 
take a view of our tenets in their Consequences ‘ 


1 In tbe foregoing sections, we lia\e arguments for and against 
Berkeley’s new conception of Matter and the physical Cosmos Instead 
of the unreflecting assumption, thattthmgs around iisjwould be as we 
now perceive, although no one was perceiving them— he argues that 
they(can be realised only in and through phenomena that are dependent 
for uieir realisation on being perceived — without any independent 
substance or power in the phenomena themselves The meaninglessness 
I of Matter, on any other view than this, might be called his logical argu- 
ment for the necessary dependence of the matennl w orld upon Spirit 
^.The need for resolving all the qualities of matter, into passive (although 
significant and therefore scientifically interpretable) phenomena, is hisj 
psychological argument There is, in the third place, the practical argu-j 
^ ment, that existence for ever unrealised in a living experience, vv oulci 
after all make no difference to us in the conduct of oiir livcs^ 

The chief objections to these Principles are the difficulty of recon 
ciling this dependence of external things upon perception («) with their 
continuous identity , {If) with the mathematical necessities and physical 
laws to which they must conform, (r) with our belief that other 
persons exist, {d) with the implied unsubstantialitv and impotence of 
pet sons as well ns of material things, if this new conception of matter is 
consistently carried out Berkeley’s Commonplace Book show s that this 
last difficulty at first influenced him enough to make Ins position then 
like Hume’s total agnosticism 

^ Ihe remainder of this book of Philosophical Principles contains 
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86 From the Principles we have laid down it follows 
Human Knowledg^raajj naturally be reduced tojwo^ heads 
■^lat^of u)EAi and ^that of spirits \ Of each of these I , 
shall treat m order 

> 

And fi rs t as to ideas or tinihinkwE things Our know- 
ledge of these has been very much obscureSTarid confounded, 
and ne have been led into very dangerous errors, by sup- 
posing a two-fold existence of the objects of sense — the one 
tntelltgible or m the mind; the othei teaf and without the 
mind,'' whereby unthinking things are thought to have a 
ru^a\ ,s^aslencc of iVieir, own,„distiTict being pei:- 
ceived by spirits This, which, if I mistake not, hath been 
shewn to be a most groundless and absuid notion, is the 
very root of Scepticism , for, so long as men thought that 
real things subsisted without the mind, and that their know- 
ledge was only so far forth feal as it was coiifotmable to reai 
fhwgs. It follows they could not be certain that they had any 
real knowledge at all For, hmy it be k/myji that jthe 
things. which are perceived are confo rmable to diose which 
are not percen ed, or exist without th(B mind ~ ? 

Berlceley’s useful apphcaiton of his new conception of the reality and 
function of the material world. — And first he shows U s. e fficacy as 
ag ainst scepticism (§§ 86-96), and i n freeing the mind from empty 
a bstractions (§§ 97-100) 

1 ‘Ideas and spirits ’ In other words human knowledge is concerned 
with natural phenomena and with self-consctons pet sons Berkeley V 
use of the word idea to signify the phenomena presented in nature to 
our senses, and his conclusion that the material world consists only 
of phenomena or sense appearances which co-exiSt and succeed one 
another in a uniform older, has led to his being called an idealist ^ 
whicli m this use of words means a phenomenahst. Jn Ins later writings, 
especially in Sins, his early ‘ idealism ’ becomes Platonic Idealism 
® This question expresses what has been regarded as the insuperable 
objection to a wholly representative perception of the material world. — 
IIow can we be assured of the harmony of the supposed representation 
w ith the real thing — if the real thing is always unpn ceived ^ We have 
no opportunity in that case to compare the two. 
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I 87. Q^our, figure, .motion, extension, and the like, con;; 
sidered only as so many sensaUom in the mind, are perfectly 
known, there being nothing in them which is not perceived 
But, if they are looked on as notes or images, referred to 
thhfgs'"of arcKeiyj^es ixistmg without the mind, then are we 
involved all in scepticism We see only the appearances, 
and not the real qualities of dungs What may be the ex- 
tension, figure, or motiori'bf anything really and absolutely, 
or in Itself, it is impossible for us to know, but only the 
proportion or relation they bear to our senses. Things 
remaining the same, our ideas var>, and which of them, or 
even whether any of them at all, represent the true quality 
really existing m the thing, it is out of our reach to determine 
So that, for aught we know, all we see, hear, and feel may 
be qnly_phantqm mid vam camera, and not at all agree 
w ith the real_ things eaa.^X)% m rertivijtaUtra All this 
sceptical cant follows from our supposing difference 
Tietween things and ideas, and that the former had a sub- 
'sisfehce without the mind or unperceived. It were easy to 
dilate on this subject, and shew how the arguments urged 
by sceptics in all ages depend on the supposition of external 
objects ® 

88 So long as we attribute a real existeiice-to unthinking- 
things, distinct from-their'being'perceix.ed,^it is not only 
impossible for us to know with evidence the nature of any 
real unthinking being, but even that it exists Hence it is 
that we see philosophers distrust their senses, and doubt of 
the existence of heaven and earth, of everything they see or 
feel, even of their own bodies And, after all their labour- 
ing and struggle of thought, they are forced to own we cannot 

* According to Ber keley the perceived appetrances or^natuml jihe- 
iiomena,_areJthe real thin gs — named by' him ‘ideas’ for the reaMn_ 
already giveiT ~ 

* The supposition, that is to say, that the real things are unperceived 
— ^because external to or behind the ideas which only represent them 
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attain to any self-evident or demonslraliie knowledge of the 
existence of sensible things *. But all this doubtfulness, 
which so bewilders and confounds the mind, and makes 
philosophy ridiculous m the e>es of the world, \anishes if 
we annex a meaning to our words, and not amuse ourselves 
w*ith the terms.!.absolute,’ ‘ external,’ ‘ exist,' &c.— signifying _ 
we know”not what For my part, I can as well doubt of j 
my oivn being as of the being of those things which I actually \ 
petceh'c hy sense-, it being a manifest contradiction that? 
any sensible objecfslwuld be immediately perceived by^ 
^sight or touch, and at the same time ha\e no existence in 
nature, since the very cMstence of an unthinking being* 
consists in being perceived^ 

* AUemptb ha\e been made to Pfovt lliat matter exists, ill which, 
iccording to Berkclej's conception of what matter means, are on- 
ncccssar) Its Imng perception rr its rcalit) 

• As long, at least, as I, or some one else, is in the act of pcrccnmg 
them See Locke’s iTwiti, b IV, cli u I9 

® 1 he diflicnlty is to suppose that we can have a knowledge of things 
that arc permanent, if our knowledge of them is melted down into 
phenomena that arc transitor) The difficulty ruses a chief question 
in Intellectual philosophy— to vindicate reality os given in experience 
Berkeley argues that the favourite hypothesis of jihilosophcrs— that the 
real things arc not themselves iierceivcd, but have to be inferred — need- 
lessly increiscs the difficulty. Let ns, he says, recognise the real thing 
as already presented in perception j not as something dependent on a 
‘conformity,’ impossible to ascertain, between the real thing and the 
representation in the mind of which alone, on this hypothesis, vve arc 
supposed to be percipient — and the difficulty is rclicv'cd But is 
Berkeley’s conception of things, as ncccssanly sense-dependent, consis- 
tent with their objective reality-, .as media of communication between 
persons? 

On the connexion between scepticism and rcprcscnt.itivc perception, 
seellvtxads Inquiry (onfernsng Jlsiman Underslaudwg, %c(A. xu pt. r, 
which might be a text for discussing the ' immediate perception ’ of 
Reid and Hamilton, and for compinng it with the ‘perception’ and 
‘ suggestion’ of Berkeley See also Hamilton’s Dtseusstons, ‘Piulosophy 
of Perception ’ — Por an account of various roodiiications of a repre- 
sentative perception which liavc been held by philosophers, see Reids 
Second Essay on the Intellectual Powers, and Hamilton’s appended 
Disbcrtations B and C 111 his edition of Reid, These Scotch psy chologists 
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8g Nothing seems of more importance towards erecting 
a firm system of sound and real knowledge, which may be 
proof against the assaults of Scepticism, than to lay the 
begmning in a distmct exphcation of what ts meant by 
THING. REALITY. EXISTEN CE, for in vain shall we dispute 
concernmg the real extstetue of things, or pretend to any 
knowledge thereof, so long as we have not fixed the mean- 
ing of those words ’ Thing or being is the most general 
name of all it comprehends under it two kinds entirely 
di stinct and hete ro gene ous, and w^ch have nothing common 
But,thejiame,_inz spirits,®., and jdeas The former are 
active,*-imiivisible substances _ the latter .are mert, fleeting] 
or dependent beings , which subsist not by themselves, but 
we supported by, or exist in, minds or spmtual. substance^ 
®1ye compreheiid^jl^ wm ^stence by inward feeling 6i 
reflection, and that of other spirits.by xe^bn * — We m ay be 
said to^hiave some knowledge or ftotion of our d\vn minds, 
'of' spirits”' ahd''achve bShgs — ^whereof jn a_stnct sense we 
have libt Heas In li£e'maQaneT^‘“i\ e Icnow and have a nottm 

tiught that an immediate revelation of Matter in certain of its qualities, 
IS an ultimate fact, — the rejection of which logically involves total 
scepticism, because it involves distrust in the foundation of all belief, 
but they did not, like Berkeley, try to explain what is meant by the 
leahty of Matter 

^ This throws light on Berkeley’s purpose, which was not to ptove 
the reality of the matenal world, but — by showing what we are entitled 
to VKan when we say that an external thing ‘exists’ — ^to make proof 
superfluous He takes for granted that this reality may be analysed, and 
that analysis resolves it \v\a significant because sense-phenomena, 

which are virtually a Language 
^ Spirits are not properly things 

’ The remainder of this section was added in the Second Edition ot 
the Principles^ when he recognised the importance of the distinction 
which he then began to express by the contrasted terms idea and notion 
— a distinction which, m one form of expression or another, goes deep 
into his and every philosophy His reason for recognising independent 
substance in Spint, while he rejects it in Matter, is that ‘ we are conscious 
of personality and its permanence, but not so in the things around us * 

‘ 1 e b} inference. 
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ofjrelatiDiisJjgtRBen-thmgs-or'iSe^— which relations are 
^^nct from the ideas or things related, inasmuch as the 
latter may be perceived by us Mithout our perceiving the 
former* To me it seems that tdeas^sprits^ BxA relations 
are all, in their respective kindsftK^object of human„know- 
ledge and subject of discourse, and that the term idea would 
be improperly. extended to everything we know or ~~ 


II 


liavje any notion of . - 

go Ideas imprinted on the senses are real things, or do 
illy exist this we do not deny^ but we deny they can 
^Jsubsist ivithout the minds which perceive them , or that they,- 
are resemblances of any archetype s ° exist ing without the|> 
mind ^snice.the-very being oT'a sensation or idea consists 
hi being perceiveld, and an idea can be like nothing but an?" 
idea. Aggin, the things perceived by sense may be termed | , 
I extezna^ to their origin, in that they are not i 

Igenerated from_within..by^the mind itself S but imprinted by ( 
ia Spirit® distmct from that which perceives them -T-^ensible" | 
\objects may likewise be said to be * without the mind’ in^ 
’another sense, namely when they exist in ® some other mind 
pus, when I shut my eyes, the things I saw may still existjj 
but it must be in "another mind 
'"gi It were a mistake to think that what is here said 
derogates in the least from the reality of things It is 
acknowledged, on the received principles, that extension, 
motion, and in a word all sensible qualities, have need of a 
support, as not being able to subsist by themselves. But 


^ This seems to say that we may know an absolutely isolated phe- 
nomenon 

® Note again how Berkeley calls the term notion into nse m this 
special meanmg 

* He means unperceived and unpercemng archetypes — not Platonic 
Ideas 

Here Berkeley s view differs from Fichte’s, so far as the latter 
seems to find in the induidnal Ego the origin of the inatenal world, and 
thus lands in Panegoism b Qod 

'exist in, 1 c are perceived by, some other mind. 
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the objects perceived by sense are allowed to be nothing 
but combinations of those qualities, and consequently caniiot 
subsist by themselves Thus far it is"" agreed on all hands 
So that in denying the things perceived by sense an exist- 
ence independent of a substance or support wherein they 
may exist, we detract nothing from the received opimon of 
their reality, and are guilty of no innovation in that respect 
All the difference^is^ that, according to us, the unthinkmg 
, Beings perceived ►by. sense Jiave' nonexistence 'dis'tinct from 
being perceived, and cannot therefore exist in any other 
' substance than those unextended indivisible substances or 
Spinis which act and think and perceive them, yjjiereas 
philosophers vulgarly hold the sensible qualities do exist in 
'an"mert,’^extended, unperceiving substance which they call 
'Jila tier— io which they attribute a natural subsistence, ^ex- 
terior to all thinking beings, or distinct from being perceived 
by any mind whatsoever, even the Eternal Mind of the 
Creator, wherein they suppose only Ideas of the corporeal 
substances created by Him . if indeed they allow them to 
^ be at all created 

97 Beside the external existence of the objects of per- 
ception, another great source of errors and difficulties with 
regard to knowledge is the doctrine of ‘abstract ideas,’ 
such as It hath been set forth in the Introduction The 
plainest things in the uorld, those we are most intimately 
acquainted with and perfectly know, when they ate con- 
sidered in an abstract way, appear strangely difficult and 
incomprehensible Time, Place, and Motion,, take n^ in 
particular^ or concrete, are what everybody knows, but, 
having passed through the hands of a metaphysician, they 
become too abstract and fine to be apprehended by men of 
ordinary sense Bid your servant meet you at such a time 
in such a place, and he shall never stay to deliberate on the 
meaning of those words , in conceiving that particular time 
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and place, or the motion by which he is to get thither, he 
finds not the least difficulty. But if Time be taken e\clu- 
si\e of all those particular actions and ideas that diversify 
the day, merely for the continuation of e\istence, or Duration 
in absUady then it wall perhaps gravel even a philosopher to 
comprehend it ’ 

98 For my own part, whenever I attempt to frame a 
simple idea of Time, abstracted from the succession of 
ideas m my mind, which flovvs uniforml> and is participated , 
^"dl beings, I am lost and embrangled' in inextricable 
difficulties \ I have no notion of it at all* only 1 hear 
others say it is infimtely divisible, and speak of it in such a 
manner as leads me to harbour odd thoughts of my exist- 
ence, — since that doctnne lays one under an absolute 
necessity of thinking, either that he passes away innumer- 
able ages without a thought, or else that he is annihilated 
every moment of his life, both which seem equall> absurd. 
^Timc therefore being nothing, abstracted from the succes- 
sion of ideas in our minds, it follows that the duration 
of any finite spirit must be estimated by the number of^ 
ideas or actions succeeding each other in that same spirit 
or mind. Hence, .p jam. consequcnce^that. the, soul 
always thinks, and in truth whoever shall go about to 

‘ ‘Si non togas iniilligo ' j 

~ ‘ Embrangled,’ to ‘ branglc,' 1 c. to tmst or involve in perplcxitj, 

* Locke’s account of time (.Essay, b. II. ch. 14 §§ 3, 5, 17) maj be 
compared with this Though change in the phenomena of which we 
arc percipient, as a matter of fact, develops ut us the idea of time, tlie 
ultimate mjstery of that idea remains In Berkeley’s Commouplace 
Book we find such expressions as these, regarding 1 imc, Duration, and 
Etcmit} — * Time — train of ideas succeeding one another. Succession 
explained by before, between, after, and nnmbcnng. Duration infinitely 
divisible ; time not so. Tlic s.amc rd vC:' now common to all intelli- 
gences Time thought infinitely divisible on account of its measure. 
Time a sensatio n ..therefor e only in the mind. Eternity is only a train 
of innumerable ideas. Hence the immort<ality of the soul easily con- 
ceived, or rather the immortality of the person, that of the soul not 
being necessary for aught vve can sec.’ 
s V 1341'’ 
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divide in his th o.ughts,^or-abstract, the existeme of a spinj^ 
from Its co^Jatigntyr^i I believe, find it no easy task * j 

loi. .The two great provinces of speculative science 
conversant _about received from Sense, are Natural 

1 Philosc^hy and Mathematics ,~with regard to each of these 
shall make some observations® 

^ And first I shall say somewhat of Natural Philosophy 
On this subject it is that the sceptics triumph All that 
stock of arguments they produce to depreciate our faculties 
and make mankind appear ignorant and low, are drawn 
principally from this head, namely, that we are und^an 
invincible blindness as to the irue and teal nature of things 
This they exaggerate, and love to enlarge on. We 
miserably bantered, sa y the y, by our_sense^ and a muse d 
onlyji ’ith th e outside and shpw^of.things. The real essence 
, —the internal qualities and constitution — of every the 
1 meanest object, is hid from our view , something there is in 
\ every drop of water, every grain of sand, which it is beyond 
the power of human understanding to fathom or compre- 
hend. But, it is evident from what has been shewn that all 
this complaint is groundless, and that we are influenced by 
false principles to that degree as to mistrust our senses, and 
think we know nothing of those things which we perfectly 
comprehend® 

‘ Berkeley sajs in one of his letters ‘A succession of ideas I take 
to consMute time, and not to be only the senstblcMcasure thereoff^- 
Mr Locke and others think One of m> earliest inquines vvas about 
time, irhich led me into several paradoxes that I did not think lit or 
necessary to publish ’ (See my Ltft of Beilelcy, ch v ) 

With Berkeley ‘ the soul always thinks,’ else it v\ ould lose its identity, 
for unconscious Ego is as impossible as unperceived matter Hence since 
the esse of things is perapi, the esse of the Ego_ would be perapae 
* In Kant’s ‘ Kntik ’ (‘ Aesthetic’ and ‘Analytic') we have his ex- 
planation and defence of mathematical and physical science, as against 
the sceptical dissolution of it into phenomena accidentally associated. 

^ For, under Berkeley’s conception of the material world, there is 
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102 One great inducement to our pronouncing ourselves 
Ignorant of the nature of things is the current opinion that 
eveiy thing includes ilself the cause of its properties , 

or that there is in each objectjan lmCard esseuee ^^hlch is the 
source whence its discernible qualities flovv^ and_ whereon 
they depend’. Some have pretended to account for ap- 
pearances by occult qualities but of late they are mostly 
resolved into mechanical causes, to nit, the figure, motion, 
n eight, and suchlike qualities®, of insensible particles; — 
wK^airin'tfutli,,^here is no other agenf or effiaent cause 
than spnf, it being evident that motion, as nell as all other 
ideas^ is perfectly inert See sect 25 JHence, to endea\ our 
to explain the production of colours or sounds, by figure, mo- 
tion, magnitude and the like; must needs be labour in vain. 
And accordingly we see the attempts of that kind are not at 
all satisfactoiy. Which may be said in general of those in- 
stances \\ herein one idea or quality* is assigned for the cause 
of another, I need not say how many hypotheses and 
speculations are left out, and how much the study of nature 

is abridged by this doctrine® 

• • • « ■ * 


nothing to be comprehended in the material world except the phenomena 
or appearances of xvhich it consists, and their relations of coexistence 
and succession, in nrtuc of which they constitute a system of sensible 
signs — 1 natural and divine language 

* This IS the Aristotelian and Scholastic teaching, according to which 
tlm essenti al nature or formal cause of anything (ova!a, rt iju 
elrm)" explains its seeottda>y qualities (woiel), and is unfolded in its 
definition. The form or tssence~Ql a thing thus consists of whit is 
essential to its existence as that sdmtieal thing, and is present in all 
Its developments. 

* The primary qualities, in respect of their difTcrcnces of shape, size, 
motion, &c , were regarded by Locke .and Descartes as the explanation 
of the differences in the secondary qualities of things 

® On the total povrcrlessncss of matter 

* Phenomenon, 1 e sense-idea or appearance 

^ Berkeley’s conception of the material world is ultimately Spiritual m 
that it eliminates power from the things vve see and touch, but retains 
it in Mind or Spirit, lie secs in the order and intcrprctability of all 
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133 By what we have hitherto said, it is plain that very 
numerous and important errors have taken their nse from 
those false Principles which were impugned m the foregoing 
parts of this treatise , and the opposites of those erroneous 
tenets at the same time appear to be most fruitful Principles, 
from whence do flow mnumerable consequences highly ad- 
vantageous to true philosophy, as well as to religion. Particu- 
larly matter, or the absolute eiqstence.of corporeal objects ^ 
hath been shewn to be that wherein the most avowed and 
pernicious enemies of all knowledge, whether human or 
divine, have ever placed their chief strength and confidence 
And surely if by distinguishing the real e xis tence of ,un- 
thinkmg things^from their betti R perc eived, and allowing ..them 
a subsistence of their own out of the minds of-apints, no.one-' 
thing IS explained in nature^ "buron the contrary a great 
many inexplicable difficulties arise, if the supposition of 
Matter is barely precanous, as not being grounded on so 
much as one single reason , if its consequences cannot endure 
the light of exammation and free inquiry, but screen them- 
selves under the dark and general pretence of Infinites* being 
incomprehensible , if withal the removal of this Matter be 
not attended ivith the least evil consequence , if it be not 
even missed in the world, but everything as well, nay much 
easier, conceived wthout it, if, lastly, both Sceptics and 
Atheists are for ever silenced upon supposmg only spirits 
and IDEAS ®, and this scheme of things is perfectly agreeable 

phenomena presented to the senses, the constant operation of the Universal 
or Dmne Power. 

1 The denial of the existence of matter, as a snbstancc and power 
independent of all conscious or percipient spirit, is not denial of the 
popular dogma that what is perceived in the senses is real It only 
professes to be a deeper analysis of what -the popular dogma means, 
making it reasonable 

* They are ‘for ever silenced’ if it may be concluded that Moral 
Reason is supreme in the universe, and Natural Order subordmate. But 
IS that necessanly involved in the supposition that only saints, and 
phenomena dependent on a percipient exist? Consider whether this 
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both to Reason and Religion— methinks ne may expect it 
should be admitted and firmly embraced, though it were 
proposed only as an hypothesis, and the existence of Matter 
had been allowed possible, which yet I think we have 

eiidently demonstrated that it is not. 

• 

135 Haling despatched what we intended to say con- 
cerning the knowledge of Ideas the method we proposed 
leads us in the next place to treat of Spirits— w’lth regard 
to which, perhaps, human knowledge "iTnot's^eficient as 
is vulgarly imagined ^ The great reason that is assigned 
for our being thought ignorant of the nature of Spirits is — 
our not having an idea of it. But, surely it ought not to 
be looked on as a defect in a human understanding that it 
does not perceive the idea of spirit ^ if it is manifestly im- 
possible there should be any such idea And this if I 
mistake not has been demonstrated in section 27 , to which 
I shall here add — that a spirit has been shewn to be the 
only substance or support wherein unthinking beings or 
ideas can exist j but that this substance which suppotis or 

1 , perceives ideas should itself be an idea, or like an idea, is 
I evidently absurd 

136 It will perhaps be said that we want a sense (as some 
have imagined) proper to know substances w ithal , w’liich, if 
we had, we might know our own soul as we do a triangle 
To this I answ’er, that, in case we had a new sense bestow'ed 

Principle is jusbflcd by re.nson, and wlicthcr it is the only one that 
eiTectually silences rejection of ethical supremacy or thcistic optimism in 
the Unuerse 

1 ‘ Ideas ’«= natural phenomena presented to the senses 

® In the preceding sections Berkeley Ins mentioned improvements in 
the physical sciences which should follow acceptance of his conception 
of Matter He proceeds, in §§ 135-56, to trace its consequences, 
in Its application to studies which are concerned with the origin and 
destiny of men, and the being and attributes of God 

* Idea of spirit,’ 1 e a picture of spirit in the sensuous imagination, 
or Its appearance in sense as a natural phenomenon. 
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upon us, we could only receive thereby some new sensations 
or ideas of sense But I belie ve nobody will say that l^hat 
he means by the terms so uLtan d. sub stance vs ^only. some par- 
ticular sorTqjQd^-or^sensalip^^ We may therefore infer 
that, ainiimgs duly considered, it is not more reasonable to 
think our faculties defective, in that they do not furnish us 
with an tdca of spirit or active thmking substance, than it 
Mould be if ive should blame them for not being able to 
comprehend aC round square 

y From tl^ppinion that spirits are to_be known^^w - 
'^ihe mannci of an idea 0/ sensaiton ® have risen many absurd 
and Jieterodox tenets, and much jcepticism.aboutJhe-nature 
of the soul." It IS even probable that this opinion may 
ha\e "produced a doubt in some whether they had any soul 
at all distinct from their body, since upon inquiry they 
could not find they had an idea of it ^Xhatjin/i/M, whmh 
IS inactive, and the existence whereof consists in being per- 
””cSved, should be the image or likeness of an agent subsist- 
ing by Itself, seems to need no other refutation than barely 
attending to what is meant by those words But perhaps 
you will say that though an idea cannot resemble a spirit in 
Its thinking, acting, or subsisting by itself, yet it may in 
some other respects, and it is not'necessarj’ that an idea or 
image be in all respects like the original 

138 I answer, if it does not in those mentioned, it is 
impossible it should represent it in any other thing Do 
but leave out the power of willing, thinking, and perceiving 
ideas, and there remains nothing else wherein the idea can 
be like a spirit For, by the word we m^ean only Ihat 
which thinks, svills, and perceives this, and this alone, 
constitutes the signification of that term If therefore it 

I Ideas, sensations, and phenomena are s}’nonyms with Berkeley, ns 
the student cannot be too often reminded 
® That IS to say, * the opinion ’that we can hai e a sensuous cephon 

of a spirit, as we have of a sensible thing 
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is impossible tliat an> degree of those powers should be 
represented in an idea, it is evident there can be no idea of 
a spirit 

139 Bui it Mill be objected that, if there is wo tdra 
signified by the terms ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘substance,’ thej , 
are wholly insignificant, or ha\e no meaning In theni’.i 
I answer, those words do mean or signifj a real thing — 
which is neither an idea nor like an idea> but that which 
perceives ideas, and wills, and reasons about them. What 

am mjself — that which I denote bj the term / — is the 
same with what is meant by soul 01 spinlual suhstana. 
But if I should saj that I was nothing, or that I was an 
idea, nothing could be more evidently absurd than either of 
these propositions. If it be said that this is only quarrel- 
ling at a word, .and that, since the immediate significations 
of other ^namas are by common consent called tdta^^ no 
reason can be assigned why that winch is signified by the 
n ahm or said nTay_nol partake in the same .appella- 
tion, I answer— All the ijmhinking objects of the mind 
agree in that thej are entirely passive, .and their e\istcncc 
consists only in being perceived, whcrc.%s a soul or spirit 
IS an active being, whose CMStcncc consists, not in being 
perceived, but in perceiving ideas .and thinking®. It is 
therefore necessai^ — m order to prevent equivocation and 
confounding natures perfectly disagreeing and unlike, that 
we distinguish between siMun and inra See sect 27. 

‘ ‘Ratioml psjchology,’ <ajs Kant, ‘has Us origin in a mere mis- 
tindcrstanding 'Jhe nnitj of sclf-consciousncss is confused witli an 
intuiUon of the subject ns an object , nnd the object ihus supposed to be 
thus intuited ic, niortoier, substantiated Jlut this “biiliject” is really 
nothing more than a unity in thought, in whuh m ohjetl is stven, nnd 
to which therefore the category of substance, which presupposes an 
object, cannot ht applied 1 hcrcforc the subject cannot he known as 
a substance’ This of Kant seenis to overlook the fact that the indi- 
vidnal IS present to himself in his own activities. 

* If the cxisicncc of the Zgp depends on aciual perception, a person 
cannot become unconscious without ceasing to exist, 
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140 In a large sense indeed, we may be said to have an 
idea [or rather a notion^i] , that is, we understand 

the meaning of the word, otherwise we could not affirm or 
deny -any tlung of.it®. Moreover, as we concei ve the ideas 
that are m the minds of otfier'spints'By mS[ns of our own, 
whicTi w^jugpQseJoJbe>.?eseinblance^of themj^o..we know 
mieV saints by means of our ow^ soul — ^which in that sense 
IS the linage 01 idea of them , it having a like respect to 
other spirits that blueness or heat by me perceived has to 
those ideas perceived by another® 


1 Added in Second Edition of the Pnnaples The term ‘notion’ 
introduced to signify what is unimaginable 

3 By ‘spiritual substance’ Berkeley intends whatever is meant ^by 
the personal pronoun This cannot, he urges, be an tdea^ or datum 
of sense The knowet cannot be thus known , yet, as I am presupposed 
in all my knowledge, I cannot be ignorant of myself Hume afterwards 
applied Berkeley's own reasoning against abstract mattei to this ‘notion ’ 
of Ego, and argued that the knowing spirit, as m ell as the things of 
sense, is resolvable into passing conscious states, whose union in 
imagination gives nse to the illusion of personal identity {Treatise of 
Human Naturc,\s I partiv sect 6) — ^Berkeley’s answer to this is giaen 
by anticipation in the Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, where 
Philonous meets the objection, that ‘there is no more meaning in 
spiritual substance than in material substance, so the one is to be 
exploded as well as the other ’ 

^ 1 hat IS to say, we become aware of the existence of other conscious 
beings, not by entering into their consciousness, but by inference, 
based partly on our own consciousness, and partly on the signs of similar 
conscious life in them, implied in our perceptions of their corporeal 
actions We can conceiae conscious life numerically diffeient from oui 
own, while unperceived matter is unimaginable negation 

Berkeley’s account of the relation of human spints to the Supreme 
Spirit, and to the System of Nature, is obscure The question how far 
the human spint is part of the Cosmos, its physical birth being an 
event or evolution, he does not touch, — nor yet our relation to the 
Universal Consciousness, of which. Pantheists say, we are individual 
phases— God being the univetsal foim of which each of us is a finite 
and illusory manifestation — Is not the root of individual personality 
found m the self-onginated power by which a man is able to do evil, 
and to lose his power to act rightly, through self-caused paralysis 
of will? 
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141. The Natural Immortalit}’ of the Soul is a necessary 
consequCT^e of the Tore^Oing 'doctrine But Betbre we 
attempt to "prove this, if is fit that we explain the meaning 
of that tenet It, must not, be supposed that they who 
as sert the natural immortahty of the so ul are of opinion 
that It IS absolutely jmcapaWe^fjinnihilation even by, the 
infinite jpower of Ae_jCreator_who first gave it being, but 
only that_it iTnot liable, to be broken or dissolved by the 
^brdinaiy laws of nature_or motion They indeed who hold 
the soul of man to be only a thm vital flame, or system of 
animal spints, make it perishing and corruptible as the body , 
§ince”there’is”‘nbtiiing more easily dissipated than such a 
being, which it is naturally impossible should survive the 
rum of the tabernacle wherein it is enclosed And this 
notion has been greedily embraced and cherished by the 
worst part of mankind, as the most effectual antidote 
agamst all impressions of virtue and religion. But it has 
been made evident that of what frame and texture 

soever, are barely passive ideas in the — which is more 

distant and heterogeneous from them than light is from 
darkness We have shewn that the soul is mdivisible, 
incorporeal^3n§t®nded,- and .it is "consequently incorrup- 
tible] Nothing can be plainer than that the motions, 
changes, decays, and dissolutions which we hourly see 
befall natural bodies (and which is what we mean by the 
rffurse of naiuri) cannot possibly affect an active, simple, 
uncompounded substance such a being therefore is indis- 
soluble by the force of nature , that is to say— the soul of 
man is naturally immortal 

' This IS Berkeley’s application of his conception of Matter to the 
question of the continued existence of self-conscious life in persons 
after the dissolution of the bodily organism in Death From the 
necessary dependence of body on spirit, and the possible independence 
of the conscious spirit in man of its coiporeal organism (which he 
assumes that he has already proved), he argues for the naitnal 
immortality of the human spint. If this be so, there is no absurdity 
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142 After what has been said, it is, I suppose, plain 
that our souls are not to be known m the same manner as 

m supposing our continued personal consciousness after death — 
as unhodud spitUs^ — the dissolution of the body having no vatural 
connexion uiih extinction of personal consciousness, though, by a 
miracle, God might at death cause our self-conscious lives to cease 
'I see no difficulty,* he says in one of his letters, * in conceiving a change 
of state, such as is vulgarly called Death, as well without as with 
material sttbslance It is sufficient for that purpose that we allow 
sensible bodies, 1 e such as are perceived by sight and touch , the exist- 
ence of whidi I am so far from questioning (as philosophers are used to 
do) that I establish it, I think, upon evident pnnciples Now, it seems 
lery easy to conceiie the soul to exist in a separate state (1 e divested 
from those limits and laws of motion and perception with which she is 
embarrassed here), and to exercise herself on new ideas — ^without the 
interx ention of those tangible things we call our bodies It is e\ en very 
possible to concene how the soul maj ha%e ideas of colour without 
an eye, or of sounds without an ear' {Lift of Berkeley, ch \ ) 
Note how in this he distinguishes 'sensible bodies,’ dependent for their 
existence "on being perceiied, from 'material substance,’ supposed to 
exist independent!} of any percipient and sensation 
It was common among philosophers and theologians of the seven- 
teenth century and afterwards to defend faith in a life after death by the 
metaphysical assumption of the indivisibility of mind, its independence 
of matter, and its merely contingent connexion with the body Thus 
Bishop Butler takes for granted that * all presumption of death’s being 
the destruction of beings must go upon the supposition that they 
are compounded and so disceiptible ’ , adding that, since consciousness 
'is a single and indivisible power, it should seem that the subject in 
which it resides must be so too ’ And even if it should not be ' abso- 
lutely indiscerptible,’ we have no way, he argues, of determmmg by 
expenence ‘ what its bulk in space is , and till it can be shown that 
what I call myself is larger in bulk than the sobd elementary particles 
of matter (atoms), which as there is no ground to think any natural 
power can dissolve, so there is no naturalseasass to think death to beoiir 
dissolution ’ Referring to our connexion with our bodies, he sajs that 
' upon the supposition that the livmg being each man calls himself is 
a single being our organised bodies are no mon ourselves, or fart of 
ourselves, than any ethei matter around us ’ ‘ It is as easy to conceive,’ 
he continues, 'that we may exist out of bodies as in them, that we 
might have animated bodies of any other organs, and senses wholl} 
different from those now given us, and that we may hereafter animate 
these same, or new bodies, variousl} modified and organised, ns to 
conceive how we can animate such bodies as our present, and the 
dissolution of all these several organised bodies, supposing ourselves 
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senseless, inacti\e objects, or by way of tdea. Sfirits and 
tdeas are things so wholly different, that when we say ‘ they 
exist,’ ‘they are known,’ or the like, these words must not 
be thought to signify anything common to both natures 
There is nothing alike or common in them , and to expect 
that by any multiplication or enlargement of our faculties 
we may be enabled to know a spirit as ue do a triangle, 
seems as absurd as if we should hope to see a sound 
This IS inculcated because I imagine it may be of moment 
towards cleanng several important questions, and preventing 
some very dangerous errors concerning the Nature of the 
Soul [MVe may not, I think, strictly be said to have 

to have successively animated them, would have no more conceivable 
tendency to destroy the living beings, ourselves, or deprive us of living 
faculties, than the dissolution of any foreign matter ’ (Analog', pt I 
ch 1). 

This tram of thought is more foreign to the present generation, when 
science insists that self-conscious life in constant correlation with a 
corporeal frame is a fact proved bj snflicient induction , whatever may 
be the abstract metiphysical possibility of conceiving the conscious 
being to exist independent!} of body The only personal life we have 
any expenence of, it is argued, is one that is found in organic luiion 
with the corporeal structure, m correlation with which it develops 
Speculations like those of Berkeley and Butler vvonld be condemned as 
dreams 

Faith m continued self-conscious life after death seems to have its 
rationale in ethical considerations rather than in physical or m meta- 
physical arguments Does not a theistically constituted universe, with 
its moral imphcations, suggest that physical death is not the extinction 
of the moral agent after a short life in this mixed world, with its 
irregular distribution of happiness and opportunity’ Moral experience 
of the organised unity I call w^w^fseems to justify the previsive inference 
that the physical change called death is not the end of f»c In one 
V lew the rising of the sun to-morrow, and the conscious life after death 
of any person who has not } ct died, as future, are both ‘ beyond experi- 
ence’ In another definition of experience, neither is ‘bejond ’ it the 
one maybe involved in the rational constitution of natural, and the other 
m the constitution of moral expenence 

^ What follows to the end of this section was introduced m the second 
edition of the PnncipUs, as well as other passages in which tioUon is 
distinguished from idea or sense presented phenomenon 
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an idea of^an acti\e^ being, or of an action, although ne 
may be'said’to have a notion of them , I ha\e some know- 
ledge of notio n of^ my, mind, a nd its acts about ideas — 
inasmuch as I know or understand what is meant by these 
words What I know, that I have some notion of — I will 
not say that the terms idea and notion may not be used 
convertibly, if the world will have it so, but yet it con- 
duceth to clearness and propnety that we distinguish things 
very dilTerent by different names. It is also to be re-* 
marked that, all relations mcluding an act of the mind, ive 
cannot so properly be said to ha\e an idea, but rather a 
notion of the relations and habitudes between things k But 
if, in the modern way, the word idea is extended to splits, 
and lelations and acts, this is, after all, an affair of verbal 
concern ® ] 


'' 145. From what has been said, it is plain that we cannot 
know t he ex istence of other splits^ otherwise than by" their 
operations^ of The ideas by them excited in us I percen e 
several 'motions, changes, "and combinations of ideas, that 
inform me there are certain particular agents, like myself, 
which accompany them and concur in their production 
Hence, the knowledge I have of other spints is not imme- 


> There is perhaps a faint nnticip'ition of Kantism in,thi6 employ meiit 
of the term notion to signify conscions mind, 'ind the relations which its 
intellectual acts iniohc Hut critical analysis, like Kant’s, of the 
relations presupposed in real expcnencc is foreign to Berkeley 

• Berkele> hardlj proves that we cannot ha^e an intellectual ‘ notion’ 
of substance as manifested in its sensible phenomena M hat he saj-s 
goes to show that wc find in self that to which there is nothing 
analogous m the phenomena of which wc arc percipient in our hie 
senses — that our continuous individual personality is an irredtiuble fact, 
snigenens, and untranslatable into a natural phenomenon that can be 
presented to the senses 

* ‘ Otliei spii its,' e g other men We only see their bodies and 
bodily motions their self conscious life or proper personality is 
neccssanly invisible 
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^cUatej.as is the kno wled ge, of my ideas , but depending on 
ithe i T?»prTOn tiQQ-nf-jdeaSj_bY_me referred to agents or spirits 
“di^nct from myself, as effects or_concomitant signs \ ^ 

146 But, though^ there be some things which convince 
jus,i4//wfl;?agentrare conc^e^^^ producing them, yet it is 
'^evident to every one that"those things which are called the 
‘•Work's'^of Nature— that is, the far greater part of the ideas 
or sensations perceived by us— are not produced by, or 
dependent on, the wills oijnen. Thejg.js«therefore some 
'other Spirit that causes them; since it is repugnant® that 
"they should subsist by themselves. See sect 29. teut^ if 
we attenriyely _considCT the constant regularity, order, and 
concatenation of natural things , the surpnsing magnificence, 
beauty and perfection of the larger, and the exquisite con- 
trivance of the smaller parts of the creation, together with 
the exact harmony and correspondence of the whole, but 
above all the never-enough-admired law's of pain and plea- 

} This IS one of the most frnitful sections m the Principles How 
can one mdividual mind communicate with another individual mind 
through a niind-dependent body, such as Berkeley supposes human bodies, 
and the whole material world, to be / It has been alleged that, under 
Berkele/s conception of the material ivorld, I have no reason to believe 
in the existence of other men , — that, at most, I can discern only my 
own existence and God 1 find that / can will, and I suppose 
that what our ivills fail to do is God’s doing, so niy lolitions 
and Hu determine all changes — ^Berkeley, however, might argue that, 
under his view of nature, the supremacy of Divine Will is a secunty 
that we are no^ deceived when changes in phenomena presented to our 
senses suggest the intentions and meanmgs of persons like ourselves as 
their cause (Is this, we may ask, mere * suggestion ’ or is it 'inference 
of reason ’? See Vindication of Theory of Vision, §§ ii, 12, 42 ) The 
difficulty still IS to understand Itoza the appearances which I perceive 
when I use my senses — if they arc wholly subjective or self-contained, 
and numerically different from those of which any other mind is con- 
scious — media of communication with another mind. In § 147 
he says vaguely that God 'maintains that intercourse between spirits 
whereby they arc able to perceive the existence of each other.’ 

* ‘ Repugnant,’ for it would paralyse its indispensable presupposition 
of efficient causation 


no 
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sure, and the instincts or natural inclinations, appetites, and 
passions of animals — I say if we consider all these things, 
and at the same time attend to the meaning and import of 
the attributes One, Eternal, Infinitely ,Wise, Good, and 
Perfect, we shall clearly perceive that they belong to the 
aforesaid Spint, ‘ who works all in all,’ andr.‘.by~~whom all 
things consist ’ 

l ' 147 Hence, it is evident that God is known as certainly 
And immediately , as any other mind or spirit whatsoever 
distinct from, ourselves We may even assert that the 
existence of God is Ja^more evidently jierceiyed^ than the 
existencejaf jnen , because the effects of Nature are infin- 
itely more numerous and considerable than those ascribed 
to human agents There is not any one mark that denotes 
a man, or effect produced by him, which does not more 
strongly evince the being of that Spint who is the Author 
i of Nature For, it is evident that in affecting other per- 
sons the will of man has no other object than barely the 
I motion of the limbs of his body , but that such a motion 
I should be attended by, or excite any idea in the mind of 
> another, depends wholly on the wnll of the Creator He 
’alone it is who, ‘upholding all things by the word of His 
'^pow'er,’ maintains that intercourse between spints whereby 
ithey are able to perceive the existence of each other And 
*yet this pure and clear light which enlightens every one is 
I’ltself invisible 

(j 148 It seems to be a general pretence of the unthinking 
"^herd that they cannot jgg God Could we but see Him, 
say they, as we see a manpire should believe that He is, 
and believing obey His commands But alas, we need 
only open our eyes to see the Sovereign Lord of all things, 
with a more full and clear view than we do any one of bur 
fellow-creatures Not that I imagine we see God (as some 

> The reasoning m this and the two next sections is expanded In the - 
Dialogue on Dtvine Visttal Language 
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will have it) by a direct and immediate view , or see cor- 
poreal things, not by themselves, but by seeing that which 
represents them in the essence of God, which doctiine is^ 
I must confess, to me incomprehensible^ But I shall 
explain my meaning — K human sptit or pet son is not 
percei ved by s ense, as no t being an idea , when therefore 
we see the colour, size, figure, and motions of a man, we^ 
percerre^onlycertain' sensations or ideas excited m piir own 
minds , "'and 'these being exhibited to our view in sundry 
distinct collections, serve to mark out unto us the existence 
of finite and created spirits like ourselves Hence it is 
plain we do not see a man — if by man is meant that which 
lives, moves, perceives, and thinks as we do — but only such 
a certam collection of ideas ® as directs us to think there is a 
distinct principle of thought and motion, like to ourselves, 
accompanying and represented by it. And after the same 
manner we see God, all the difference is that, vThereas" some 
one finite ahd narrow assemblage of ideas denotes a parti- 
cular human mind, whithersoever we direct our view, we 
do at all times and in all places perceive manifest tokens 
of the Divinity — everything we see, hear, feel, or anywise 
perceive by Sense, being a sign or ejfect of the power of 
God, as is our perception of those very motions which 
are produced by men®. 

1 He refers to Malebranclie, whose doctnne— that we perceive the 
material world ‘in God’ — was an attempt to reconcile the Cartesian 
duality of self-conscious and unextended substance, on the one X-inil, 
extended and unconscious substance, on the other. Berkeley does not, 
like Malebrahche, say that we perceive things by peiceiving God, and 
that we perceive them in Him (whatever that may mean) , but only that 
phenomena are presented in our perceptions according to what we call 
‘natural order,’ which is really the immediate issue and sensible 
expression of the mind of God The phenomena present in our senses, 
which are wholly passive, cannot, he argues, be like the Divine Spirit, 
who IS wholly active See Berkeley’s Wotks, \ol I. p 308. 

® ‘ Ideas, I. e. natural appearances presented to our senses 

® The pjesent existence of God and the ptescuf existence of other 
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149. It IS therefore plain that nothing can be more evi- 
dent to any one that is capable of the least reflection than 
the existence of God, or a Spirit who is intimately present 
to our minds — ^producing in them all that variety of ideas 
or sensations i\hicIi'contmually affect us ; pn whom we have 
an absolute and entire dependence, in short 'in i\hom ^ve 
live, and move, and^ have ^r^bei^'’ That the^ discovery/ 
of this great truth, ^\hich lies so near and obvious to the 
mind, should be attained to by the reason of so very few, is 
a sad instance of the stupidity and inattention of men, ivho, 
though they are surrounded with such clear manifestations 
of the Deity, are yet so little affected by them that they 
seem, as it w*ere, blmded iv ith-excess.ofjight. 

150, But you will say, Hath Nature no share in the pro- 
duction of natural things, and must they be all ascribed to 
the immediate and sole operation of God ? I answer, if by 
Nature js m^nt only the visible senes of effects or sensabons 
imprinted on our minds, according to certain fixed and 
general laws, then it is plain that Nature, taken m this sense, 
cannot produce anything at all *. But, if by Nature is meant 
some being distinct from God, as well as from the laws of 
nature, and things perceived by sense, I must confess that 
word IS to me/, an empty sound without any intelligible 
meaning annexed to it Nature, in this acceptation, is a 
vain chimera, introduced by those heathens who had not 
just notions of the omnipresence and infinite perfection of 
God* But, It IS more unaccountable that it should be 

human spirits are both reached, it seems, through sense signs, accord- 
ing to Berkeley, and at first only m the way of ‘suggestion ’ The 
Dialogue on Visual Language is an expansion of this section. Neither 
here nor there does he refer to the moral presupposition of God given 
in conscience, and its ' supremacy,’ which is practically perfect ethical 
supremacy in the universe 

I In a word ' natural causes* are not, properly speaking, causes at all, 
they only mstrumentally transmit the originating efficacy of spirit, and 
signify Its meaning 

* Thus in the Greek conception of Nature (tpvais) as something inter- 
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received among Christians, professing belief in the Holy 
Scriptures, which constantly ascribe those effects to the 
immediate hand of Gj^,tha,t heathen phdosophers are wont 
to impute to Nature. ‘ The Lord He causeth the vapours 
to ascend) He maketh lightnings with rainj He bringeth 
forth the wind out of His treasures ’ Jerem x 13 ‘ He 

turneth the shadow of death into the morning, and maketh 
the day dark with night.* Amos v 8. ‘ He visiteth the 
earth, and maketh it soft with showers He blesseth the 
springing thereof, and crowneth the year with His good- 
ness, so that the pastures are clothed with flocks, and the 
valleys are covered over with com ’ See Psal. Ixv But, 
notivithstanding that this is the constant language of Scnp- 
ture, yet we have I know not what aversion from believing 
that God concerns Himself so nearly in our affairs Fain 
would we suppose Him at a great distance off, and substi- 
tute some blind unthinking deputy in His stead, though (if 
we may believe Saint Paul) * He be not far from every one 
of us.’ 

151. It will, I doubt not, be objected that the slow, 
gradual, and roundabout methods observed in the pro- 
duction of natural things do not seem to have for their 
cause the immediate hand of an Almighty Agent Besides, 
monsters, untimely births, fruits blasted in the blossom, 
rains falling in desert places, misenes incident to human 
life, and the like, are so many arguments that the whole 
frame of nature is not immediately actuated and supenn- 
tended by a Spirit of infimte wisdom and goodness But 

mediate between Necessity and Chance — the efhcient cause of the 
Cosmce, of which God is the final cause. So too in the impersonal 
‘ force’ of modem scientific assumption Are conservation and trans- 
formation of force more than names for that law of change m the 
universe under which every perishmg phenomenon has its equivalent in 
a new one, m the orderly metamorphosis which the passing phenomena 
of sense are contmually undergoing? 

' So J S Mill, in his Attiohography and posthumous Essays ^ in 

S.B 1341*' , 
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the answer to this objection is in a good measure plain 
from sect 62 , it being visible tha^the afo res aid ^tethods 
, pF Nature are^absolutely iiecessary, m order-to working b^, 
tl^most-simple-and-geueral rules, and after a steady and 
consistent— manner , which argues both the. wisdom' and 
/goodness of _God SiicTi is the artifici al c o ntriva nce of this 

Imighfy Machine on^ature that, yvhilst. its motions"an 3 
^various phenomena' knk'e on our senses, the hand which 
actuat^^ the whole is itself unperceivable to men of flesh 
and blood- * Verily * ( saith the prophet) ‘thou art a God 
that ^hidest„thyself * ’ Isaiah xlv. 15 But,” thougfi ~fhe 
Lord conceal Himself from the eyes of the sensual and 
lazy, who will not be at the least expense of thought, yet 
to an unbiassed and attentive mind nothing can be more 
plainly legible than the intimate presence of an All-wise 
Spirit, who fashions, regulates, and sustains the whole 
system of beings It is clear, from what we have elsewhere 
observed, that the operating according to general and stated 
laws IS so necessary for our guidance in the affairs of Life, 
and letting us into the secret of Nature, that without it all 
reach and compass of thought, all human sagacity and de- 
sign, could serve to no manner of purpose, it were even 
impossible there should be any such faculties or powers in 
the mind See sect 31 "S^Tiich one consideration abun- 
dantly outbalances whatever particular inconveniences may 
thence arise® 

152 But w'e should further considei that the veiy blem- 

which he conjectures a Manichacist solution of the difficulties of our 
moral experience, instead of referring them to the free agency of men or 
other finite persons 

* So Pascal m the Pensees, on God as a God ‘that hideth himself* 

^ We should be virtually irrational if we hied m a physical Chaos 
instead of the Cosmos , for sense-phenomena would then have no mean- 
ing on which our cognitive power might be exercised The rationale- 
constituted Cosmos 1^ the correlate of our faculty of intelligence, and 
material phenomena give concrete meaning to abstract thought 
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ishes and defects of Nature are not without their use, m 
Wat tliey" make an ^reeable sort of variety, 'and 
the beauty ortbeWst of the cieation, as shades m'a picture 
^^sefve ,to,set.off.the _bnghter and.more,. enlightened parts 
We would likewise do well to examine whether our taxing 
the waste of seeds and . embryos , and accidental destruction 
of plants and animals, before they come to full maturity, as 
an imprudence in the Author of Nature, be not the effect 
of prejudice contracted by our familiarity with impotent and 
saving mortals In man indeed a thrifty management of 
those things which he cannot procure without much pains 
and industry may be esteemed wisdom. But, we must not 
imagme that the inexplicably fine machine of an animal or 
vegetable costs the great Creator any more pains or trouble( 
in Its production than a pebble does , nothing being more 
evident than that an Omnipotent Spint can indifferently 
produce everything by a mere fiat or act of his wilP. 
(Bence, it is plain that the splendid profusion of natural 
\ jthmgs should not be interpreted weakness or prodigalityjn 
jthe agent who produces them, but rather be looked on as 
'an argument of the riches of his power. 

153. As for the mi xture of pain o r uneasiness which is in 
the world, pursuant to the general Laws of Nature, and the 
actions of finite, imperfect spirits, this, in the state we are in 
at present, is indispensably necessary to our well-being, ^ut 
our jyrostuts are loo na rroto. We take, for instance, the 
idea of some one particular pain into our thoughts, and 
account it evil , whereas, if we enlarge our view, so as to 
comprehend the various ends, connexions, and dependen- 
ces of things, on what occasions and in what proportions 
we_are^affecte^with pain anjd pleasure, the n^ure orhuman, 
freedom, and the design with which we are put into the 

^ By a power that is independent of nature. We suppose nature and 
natural laws to he constantly sustained by Supreme Active Reason, not 
evolved in blind necessity 
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world ; we shall be forced to acknowledge that those par- 
ticular things which, considered in themselves, appear to be 
evil, have the nature of good, when considered as linked with 

- ‘ *'*#-*• ^ ^ t ^ / * 

1 So aftcnnrds Butler ^ Our whole nature leads us to ascribe moral 
perfection to God, and^to deny all imperfection of Him And tins must 
for ever be a practical proof of His moral character From thence we 
conclude tint virtue must be the happmess 'ind vice the miser}' of 
every creature, and that regnlanty, order, and right cannot but prevail 
finally, in a universe under His government But we are in m soil 
judges what are the necessary means of accomphshtng tins end' 
{Analogy, Introduction ) See also his Sermon on the ‘ Ignorance of 
Man ’ — ^In the Theodteie of Leihniz, published in the same jear as the 
Principles of Berkeley, these difficulties arc discussed 

They gave rise to Manichansm, the doctrine of Manes, a Persian 
philosopher of the third century, who appears to have held Eternal 
Duality in the Universal Power to be an explanation of the mingled 
good and evil that is in the universe The evistence of free agents, — 
who, ns free, must be free to act wickedly, — might seem to be a modified 
Manichansm, especially if accompani^ by the supposition that the 
universe into which finite agents can mtroduce sin is mcapable of ultimate 
freedom from evil, and that it is thus a failure, which it is doubtful 
whether the Manichseans themselves meant to sa} Is the creation of 
finite creators of acts which may be evil ns well as good, Divme creation 
of evil? A sense of the importance of responsible (because free) agents 
m the universe has, through Christianity, grown in the medircval and 
modem world, ns compared with an indifference towards mdividual 
personality in ffie oeconomy of things on the part of Greek and other 
ancient philosophers 

Our limited knowledge of the ongiu and destiny of the universe is at 
the root of objections at the present day to the recognition of Active Moral 
Reason as its ultimate explanation Hume proceeds partly on this, when 
he treats the universe as a ‘ singular effect,’ the phenomena of which can 
be mterpreted only so far as this life of sense is concerned (and even that 
in merely probable interpretations), but which at last dissolves m ‘ a nddle, 
an mnigma, an mexplicable mystery* Does not tme philosophical 
analysis show that our knowledge of the universe cannot be even so 
much as this without bemg more than this? Is not final assurance of 
Ommpotent Goodness the fundamental postulate of human experience, 
virtually presupposed in the scientific postulate of constant order m 
nature ? 
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"^ Ehilonoti s Good morrow, -£^/iw ; I did not expect to find 
you abroad so early. 

Hylas It IS indeed something unusual , but my thoughts 
were so taken up with a subject I was discoursing of last 
night, that finding I could not sleep, I resolved to nse and 
take a turn in the garden. 

Phil. It happened well, to let you see what innocent and 
agreeable pleasures you lose every morning. Can there be 
a pleasanter time of the day, or a more ddightful season, of 
the year? That purple sky, those wild but sweet notes 
of birds, the fragrant bloom upon the trees and flowers, the 
gentle influence of the rising sun, these and a thousand 
nameless beauties of nature inspire the soul with secret 
transports; its faculties too being at this time fresh and 
lively, are fit for these meditations, which the solitude of 
a garden and tranquillity of the morning naturally dispose us 
to But I am afraid I interrupt your thoughts for you 
seemed very intent on something 
Hyl It IS true, I was, and shall be obliged td you if you 
will permit me to g o on .in th e sa me vei n , not that I would 
by any means deprive myself of your company, for my 
thoughts always flow more easily in conversation with a 
friend, than when I am alone but my request is, that you 
would suffer me to impart my reflections to you 
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Fhtl. With all my heart, it is what I should have requested 
myself if you had not prevented me. 

Jfyl I was considering the odd fate of those men who 
have in all ages, th roug h an affectation of being distinguished 
from the vulgar, or some unaccountable turn of thought, 
pretended either to believe nothing at all, or to believe the 
most extravagant things in the world This however might 
be borne, if their paradoxes and scepticism did not draw 
after them some consequences of general disadvantage to 
mankind But the mischief lieth here , that when men of 
less leisure see them ^^ho are supposed to have spent their 
whole time in the pursuits of knowledge professing an entire 
Ignorance of all things, or advancing such notions as are 
repugnant to plain and commonly received principles, they 
will be*tempted to entertain suspicions concerning the most 
important truths, which they had hitherto held sacred and 
unquestionable 

JVit/ I entirely agree with you, as to the ill tendency of 
the affected^doubts , of s ome philoso phersr-and~Jantastical 
conceits jp f oth ers I am even so far gone of late in this 
way of thinking, that I have quitted several of the sublime 
notions I had got in their schools for vulgar opinions And 
I give it you on my word, since this revolt from metaphysical 
notions, to the plain dictates of nature and common sense, 

I find my understanding strangely enlightened, so that I can 
now easily comprehend a great many things which before 
w’ere all mystery and riddle 

I am glad to find there was nothing in the accounts 
I heard of you 

^//// Pray, what were those? 

You were represented in last nig ht’s conver sation, as 
• one who maintained the mo st extravagant opin ion that ever 
entered mto the mmd of man, to watT fliat there is-no such _ 
.[ thing as material «/fa?<?«ge-iii_tfae world 

Phil That there i s no s uch thing as w’hat._ Philosophers- 
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call mater ial substance ^ I am seriously pefsuaded ' but, if 
I were made to see anything absurd or s ceptical m this, 

I should then ha\e the same reason to renounce this that I 
imagine I have now to reject the contrarj opinion 

\Miati can an'^thing b e more fantastical , more 
repugnant to common sen se, o r a mo re _nianifest_piecejDf 
Scepticism, than to believ e there is nonsuch thing _as ( 
matte/ ? -*/' J- ^ ^ 

Phil Softly, good Hylas What if it should prove, that 
vou, vyho hold there is, are, b> virtue pf that opinion, 
a greater sceptic, and maintain more pa radoxes and , 
repugnan ces to common sense, dian I «_ho ^heye jio 
sucn_ining > '-* < 

H}I You may as soon persuade me, t he part is greate r 
than the vdiole, as that, i n o rder_to-a.vo)d-absurdit} and* 
Sc epticism, I should ever be obliged to giv,e up my opinion 
lojhis point S- 

Phil, Well then, are vou content to admit that op inion 
for true, which, upon examination, sh all appear mo st 
agreeable to common sense, and remo te from Sc epticism ? 

HyJ With all my heart Since ) ou are fo r raisin g disputes 
about the plainest thing suanature. I am content for once to 
. hear what you have to say ' v- 

^ -Phil Pray, Hylas, w hat do you mean by iajfg^tff? 

— Hyl. I mean what all men mean — on^that_doubts~of 
everything P ss«-* ^ v ^j.tj,sen •" 

Phil. He then who entertains no doubt concerning some 
particular point, with regard to that point cannot be thought 
a sceptic 

Hyl. \ agree with you 

Phi. Whether doth doubtmg consist in embracing the 
afhrraative or negative side of a question ’ 

Hyl In neither , for whoever understands English, cannot 
but know that doubting s ignifies a s uspense, betyvee n both 
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Phil He then that denieth any point, can no more be 
said to doubt of it, than he who afBrmeth it wi th the same 








^gree of ass uranc e._^ ^ - 

Hy^L True 

Phil And, consequently, for such his denial is no more 
to be esteemed a sceptic than the other 
Hyl I acknowledge it 

Phil. How cometh it to pass then, Hylas, t hat you p ro- 
nounce me a scep tic^ bec ause I d eny what you affirm, to wit , 
t he existence of Matter? Since, for aught you can tell,. 
I am as p eremptor y in my demal, as you in your affirmation 
Hyl Hold, PhtloHous, I have been a little out in my 
definition , but every false step a man makes m discourse 
is riot to be insisted on. I said indeed that a sceptic was 
one M ho doubted of everything . but~I ~sKould liaveadded^ 
or who denie s the r^ity andjtrutljcPfjtlungs 
f ~-Phil What tKings ? Do you mean Jhe_ principles and 
theorems of sciences? But these you know are unfvefsal 
iptellect ual notions , , and c onyguently indepei^ent of 
li k^atter , the idenlal "therefore of this dbtTTnot imply the 
denying them 

Hyl I grant it But j uB-there-no other, thi ngs ? What 
think you of distrusting the senses, (^deny ing the re al 
exLstence,pf s ensible th ings, .or pre.tending to^know^nothing, 
of them Is not this sufficient to denominate a man a 


xS^jro 










septic t 

'^Phil Shall we therefore examine which of us it is tha t 
d enies the reality of sensible JhmgSr or p rofes ses the greatest , 
Ignorance of them , s ince, if I take you ngfitly, he is to be 
esteemed the greatest J/g^/if-?- 
Hyl That is what I desire 


Phil What mean you by Sensible Tilings ? 

Hyl Those things which are perceived by the senses 
Can you imagine that I mean anything else ? 
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Phtl Pardon me, ffylas, if I am desirous clearly to appre- 
^-hend your notions, since this may much shorten our inquiry 
^Suffer me then to ask you this farther question Are those 
' .‘ things only percened by the senses ivhich are perceived 
'immedlat^’? Or,' may' those "thmgs“pfoperly be said to be 
Jwhich are perceiv ed mediately, or not iiithout the 
' 'in ten e ntion of othere ^ 

^5*/. I do not sufficiently understand you 
/%//. In reading a book, ivhat I immediatel y p erceiie 
are the letters, but mediately, o r by mean s of these, are 
suggested© mj mind the notions of God , virtue, truth, &c 
NowTthaT the letters are t ruly sensible things, or . perceiv ed 
sense, t here is no doubt b ut I would know vyhether 
}OU ta ke the th ings s ugg ested ,by.them_toLbe.so.to.o_ 
li}'/. No, certainly, it were absurd to think God or vhtue_ 
sensible things, though the> may be signified and suggested 
to the mind by sensible marks, vvith which they have an 
arbitrary conne.\ion ^ I S. 

1 Phil It see ms then, that by sensilflc i/ungs }ou mean 
‘ tjiose on ly v^ch can be percer^d iminediald}^h^ sense? 

, Hyl Riiht: 

Phil, Doth it not follow from this, that though I see one 
part of the sky red, and another blue, 'and that my reason 
doth th ence evidently con clude there. must.be-somcjcause 
of that diversity of colours, .vet that cause cannot.be^aid.to 
be a sensib le thing , o r perceive d by the sense of seeing? 
Hyl It doth 

Phil In like manner, though I hear var iety of sounds, 
yet I canno t b^aid toJiearJhe.causesj:>fthose sounds? 
Hyl You cannot 

Phil And when by my touch I perceive a thing to be hot 
and heavy, _I_ cannot say',jvJth.any_tmlh,or_ propriety, .that 
I_f eel the , .cause^of its h eat or weight ? 

Hyl. To prevent any more questions of this kind, I tell 
you once for all, that by sensi ble fljinss I mean thQse.only 
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which are perceived by sense, and that in truth the senses 
perceive nothing which they do not perceive immediately 
they make no ^inferences The deducing therefore j 
of causes or occasions from enects and appearances* I 

■ II .-^-nnrrr- i rr n ip ■ ujn. w K. "^r*’^***"^*^ *^‘***^^* ^^ ‘'’*****^ * < 

which^ alone are perceived oy sense, entirely relates to 

- ^-■- ■■11, I I I T I T* i i i i n- i j i n- r i iix ^ i " « — ' 

iS^2IL. 

jP/ii/ This point then is agreed between us — sensible 
^unzs are Jliose only which a te j^iiedtc^lyMixei ved by sens eL 
You will f arther inform me, whether we immediately per - 
ceive by sig ht an y thing beside lig ht , and colou rs, and 
figures , or b y hearing, a nything bu t sound s , by_the- 
palate, ^ything_besidejastesj_by.the smell_beside.odoure , 
or by the t ouch, more tha n tangible qu alities 
Jdyl We do not 

>^Phil It seems, therefore, that if you take away all 
sensible qualities , t here remains nothi ng sensible? 

^ Hyl I grant it 

Phil ^ensible^things-therefore>jire^jiothing_ else buL so- 
many sensible qualities,, or combinations ^sensible 
■^hdS? ^ A, 

Hyl Nothing else 

Phil Heat then is a sensible thing ? 


Hyl. Certainly 

Phil Doth the reality of sensible things consist in being 


perceived ? or, is it something distinct from their being per-/ 
ceived, and that bears no relation to the mind ? 

To exist is one thing, and to be percew ed is another 
PM I'sp^k''"ivilinr^ai3"to sensibie thi^^nly ' 'and~ 
of these I ask, whether by then real existence you mean 
a subsistence exterior to the mind, and distinct from their 
being perceived ? 

Hyl J-mean^a real absolute being, distmct from, and 
[Without any relation to their being perceived 

Phil Heat therefore, if it be allowed a real being, must 
’exist without the mind ? 
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MyL It must. 

Phil. Tell me, Hylas^ is this real existence equally com- 
patib le to all degrees of heat, which we perceive , or is there 
any reason \\hy we should attribute it to some, and deny 
It to others, and if there be, pray let me know that reason. 

P)>/. Whatever degree of heat i\e perceive by sense, xve 
may be sure the same exists in the object that occasions it. 
Ph/l. \S'^hat * the greatest as well as the least ? 

I tell j'ou, the reason is plainly the same m respect 
of both they are both perceived by sense; nay, the 
greater degree of heat is more sensibly perceived, and 
consequently, if there is any difference, i\e are more certain 
of its real existence than we can be of the reality of a lesser 
degree 

_ Phil But IS not the most vehement and intense degree 
ibf heat a very great pain ? 

.^’l No one can deny it. 

Ph/l And IS any unperceiving thing capable of pain 
or pleasure? 

AO’i No certainly 

PhN. Is your material substance .1 senseless being, or 
a being endowed with sense and perception ? 

A^'l. It IS senseless without doubt 

Phil It cannot therefore be the subject of pam ? 

jHyl By no means 

Phil Nor consequently of the greatest heat perceived by 
sense, since you acknowledge this to be no small pain > 
liyl. I grant it. 

Phil What shall w-e say then of your external object , is 
It a material substance, or no ? 

Hyl. It is a material substance w'lth the sensible qualities 
inhering in it 

Phil How then can a great heat exist in it, since you 
own It cannot in a material substance? I desire you would 
clear this point. 
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Hyl Hold, Philonoiis, I fear I was out m yielding intense 
heat to be a paui It should seem rather, that pain is 
something distinct from heat, and the consequence or 
effect of It 

Phil Upon putting your hand near the fire, do you 
perceive one simple uniform sensation, or two distinct 
sensations ? 

Hyl But one simple sensation. 

Phil Is not the heat immediately perceived ? 

Hyl It IS 

Phil And the pain ? 

Hyl True 

PhiL Seeing therefore they are both immediately per- 
ceived at the same time, and the fire affects you only 
i\ith one simple, or uncompounded idea, it follows that 
-^t his same supple idea^is both Jhejntense heat immediately 
(perceived^ and Ihe pain , and, consequently, that the mtense 
(^heat immediately perceived7*is nothing distinct from a par- 
^icular 'sort of pain 

Hyl It seems so 

I Phil Again, try m your thoughts, Hylas, if you can con- 
ceive a vehement sensation to be without pain or pleasure 

Hyl I cannot 

Phil Or can you frame to yourself an idea of sensible 
pain or pleasure, in general, abstracted from every particular 
idea of heat, cold, tastes, smells ? &c 

Hyl I do not find that I can 

Phil Doth it not therefore follow, that sensi ble p am is 
nothing djstmctJiBnLthpse sensations or ideas — i n an mtense 
degre e? 

Hyl It IS undeniable, and, to speak the truth, I begin 
to suspect a very great heat cannot exist but in a mind 
perceiving it 

Phil What* are you then in that sceptical state of 
suspense, between affirming and denying ? 
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Hyl I thmk I may be positive in the point A very 
violent and painful heat cannot exist without the mind. 

jPhtl. Tfr hath not therefore. a ccordmg-to_you.-any. real 
beiDgi 

Jlyl I own it. 

Fhtl. Is It therefore certain, that there is no body in 
natuie really hot ? * 

Hyl I have not denied there is any real heat in 
bodies I only say, there is no such thing as an intense 
real heat 

Phil But did you not say before that all degrees of heat 
were equally real ; or, if there was any difference, that the 
greater were more undoubtedly real than the lesser ? 

Hyl True 5 but it was because I did not then consider 
the ground there is for distinguishing between them, which 
I now plainly see. And it is this * — because intense heat is 
othing else but a particular kind of painful sensation ; and 


am cannot exist but in a nerceivine bein 


o intense heat can really exist in an unperceiving corporeal 


substanc e. But this is no reason why we should deny heat 
in an mfenor degree to exist in such a substance. 

Phil But how shall we be able to discern those degrees 
of heat which exist o nl y m the mind from those which exist 
without it ? 

Hyl That is no difficult matter. You know the least 
p ain cannot exist unnerceived : whatever, therefore, degree 
of heat is a pain exists only in the mmd But^ as for all 


other degrees of heat, nothing obliges us to think the same 
of them. 


Phil. I_thmk_yoji_granted_befoxeJthat_i]LO_Jinpgrc^i^^^ 
being was capable of pleas ure. jany-m ore tha n of p ain. 

Hyl. I did. 

Phtl. And is not warmth, or a more gentle degree of heat 
than what causes uneasiness, a pleasure ? 

Hyl What then ? 
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Phi Consequently, it cannot exist ithout the mind in 
an unpercen mg substance, or body 

Hyl So it seems 

Phil Since, therefore, as well those degrees of heat that 
are not painful, as those that are, can exist only in a thinking 
substance , may we not conclude that external bodies are 
absolutely incapable of any degree of heat whatsoever? 

Hyl On second thoughts, I do not think it so evident 
that warmth is a pleasure as that a great degree of heat 
IS a pain 

Phil I do not pretend that warmth is as great a pleasure 
< as heat is a pain But, if you grant it to be even a small 
pleasure, it serves to make good my conclusion. 

Hyl I could rather call it an indolence It seems to be 
nothing more than a pnvatio n pf both pain and. pleasure 
And that such a quality or state as this may agree to an 
unthinking substance, I hope you will not deny 

Phil If you are resolved to maintain that warmth, or 
a gentle degree of heat, is no pleasure, I know not how to 
convince you otherwise, than by appealing to your own 
sense But what think you of cold ? 

Hyl The same that I do of heat. An intense degree of 
cold IS a pain , for to feel a very great cold, is to perceive 
a great uneasiness it cannot therefore exist without the 
mind , but a lesser degree of cold may, as well as a lesser 
degree of heat 

Phil Those bodies, therefore, upon whose application to 
our own, we perceive a moderate degree of heat, must be 
concluded to have a moderate degree of heat or warmth in 
them, and those, upon whose application we feel a like 
degree of cold, must be thought to have cold in them 

Hyl They must 

Phil. Can any doctrine be true that necessanly leads 
a man into an absurdity? 

Hyl Without doubt it cannot 
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FM I« It not an absurdity to think that the same thing 
should be at the same time both cold an^arm ? . 

Syl Itu, 

Phil Suppose now o ne of your hands hot, and t he otheiL. 
cold , and that the)' are both at once put into the same 
vessel of water, m an intermediate stote , will not the water 
s eem cold to one hand , and warm to the other ? 

Hyl It will 

Phil Ought we not therefore, by your principles, to 
conclude it is really both c old__and_war m at the same time , 
t hat IS, according to vour own concession, to believe an 
a bsurdi ty? 

Hyl I confess it seems so. 

Phil Consequently, the pnnciples themseh'es are false, 
since you have granted that no true principle leads to an 
absurdity 

Hyl But after all, can anv thm g be, m ore absurd than t o 
say, there is no heat in the ffre? 

make the pomt still clearer , tell me whether, * 
in two cases exactly alike, we ought not to make the same 
judgment? 

Hyl. We ought, 

Phil, When a pm pncks your finger, doth it not rend and 
divide the fibres of your flesh ? 

Hyl, It doth. 

Phil. And when a coal bums your finger, doth it any 
more? 

Hyl, It doth not 

Phil Since, therefore, you neither judge the sensation 
Itself occasioned by the pm, nor anything like it to be in 
the pm , you should not, conformably to what you have 
now granted, judge the sensation occasioned by the fire, or 
anything like it, to be m the fire 

Ifyl, Well, since it must be so, I am content to yield this ‘ 
ai ^d acknowledge tha t heat and cold are only sensa-’^ 
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tions existing in our minds But there still remain qualities 
enough to secure the reality of external things 

Phil But what mil you say, Jlylas, if it shall appear that 
the case is the same mth regard to all other sensible 
qual ities, and that they can no more b e suppo sed-to exist 
wit hout th e mind..lhan.heat a nd cold ? 

Ifyl Then indeed you will have done something to the 
purpose j but that is what I despair of seeing proved 

Phtl Let us examine them in order What think you of 
tastes — do they exist withou tthejim nd, or no ? 

ffyl. Can any man in his senses doubt whether sugar is 
sweet, or wormy ood bitter? ' 

Phtl Inform me, Bylas Is a sweet taste a particular 
kind of pleasure or pleasant sensation, or is it not ? 

Byl It IS 

Phtl And is not bitterness some kind of uneasiness or 
pain? 

Jlyl I grant it 

Phil If therefore sugar and wormwood are unthinking 
corporeal substances existing without the mind, how can 
swefitness_and_bittemessr4hatjs,_pLeasure_and-pam, -agree 
tojl^eni? 

ffyl Hold, Phtlonotts, I now see what it was deluded 
me all this time You asked whether heat and, cold, 
sw'eetness and bitterness, were not particular sorts of plea- 
sure and pain , to which I answered simply, that they were 
Whereas I should have thus distinguished * — those ,guali- 
ties, as perce iyjedJby ns, pleasures-Oi i pains , bu t-POt as 
existing in the externaLobiects. We must not there fore 
conclude absolutely, tha t there is no heat in the fire, or 
sweetness .i n_the_suga r. but only that heat or sweetness, 
as perceived b g_us,-are-npt_iiLJ:he-fire-or. s ugar Wh at, 
sa y y oalo-this ? 

Phtl I say it IS nothmg to the purpose Our discourse 
proceeded altogether concerning sensible things, which you 
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lefined to be, the things we immediately prceive by our senses 
iVhatever other qualities, therefore, you speak of, as distinct] 
Tom these, I know nothing of them, neither do they at all 
aelong to the point in dispute You ma y, indeed, pretend 
:o have discovered certain quali ties wln 9i_j^pi^ dp not 
lerceiyeTand asse rt Hi^Cin^Psible_q ualities exist in fire 
ind su gar But what use can be made of this to your 
iresent purpose, I am at a loss to conceive. Tell me then| 
ince more, do you acknowledge that heat and cold, sweetj 
ness and bitterness (meaning those qualities which are 
perceived by the senses), donot exist without the mind ? ^ 
Hyl I see it is to no purpose to hold out, so 1 give 
up the cause as to those mentioned qualities. Though 
I profess It sounds oddly, to say that sugar is not sweet. 

Phil But, for your farther satisfaction, take this along' 
with you that which^at other -times s e ems siieet shall, to I 
a distem pered palate, appearlSitt^ . And, nothing can be j 
plainer lfian that divere p e rsons p erce ive diffe rent, tastes.ia 
the_same_fqod.,_smce_that _whic h one man d elights in./ 
an other abho rs ^nd how cou ld this be,_if the taste jwas \ 
s omething re allyjnherenUn-theibod ? / j 

Hyl I acknowledge I know not howJ&P 
Phil In the next place, odouis are to be considered 
And, with regard to these, I would fain know whether what 
hath been said of tastes doth not exactly agree to them ? j 
^£5 many plea sing or displeas ing sensations ? 

They are — 

Phil Can you then conceive it possible that they should 
exist i n an unperceiving thing ? 

Hyl I cannot 


Phi Or, can you imagine that filth and ordure affect 
those brute animals that feed on them out of choice, ivith 
the same smells which we perceive in them ? 

Hyl By no means 

Phil May we not therefore conclude of smells, as of the 

s B ^ 
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(Uher forcmcnjinncd qtiahtic*:, that ihc) catinol c\ist In anj 
but a percejMng sub'stnncc or mind ? 

JJyl I tlnnk so 

Phtl Then as to sounds, what must ^^c think of them* 
arc they accidents rcallj inherent m c\tcmal bodies, or not ? 

J/j h That they inhere not m the sonorous bodies is plain 
from Jience, because a bell struck in the exhausted rcceaer 
of an air-pump sends forth no sound The air, therefore, 
must bgjLhouplittlie subject of sound 

PhiL hat reason is there for that, Jfylas ? 

Ilyl Because, when any motion is raised m the air, ae 
perceive a sound greater or lesser, according to the air’s 
motion , but without some motion in the air, we nc\cr hear 
any sound at all. 

PM And granting that we ncicr hear a sound but when 
some motion is produced m the air, yet I do not see 
how you can infer from tlitnce, that the sound itself is m 
the air 

7/j-/ It IS this scry motion in the external air that 
produces in the mind the sensmrnn of sound. For, 
strikin g on Ihc drum, of the car,. it causcth_a xibration, 
which by the auditory ncncs being comm^uniratcd to the 
brain, the soul is thereupon affected with the sensation, 
called sound 

PM What !_is sound .then a s ensat ion ^ 

Ilyl I tell you, as percened by us, it is a particular 
sensation in the mind 

PM. And can any sensation exist without the mind’ 

Jlyl No, certainly- ’ ’ '' 

PM How then can sound, being a sensation, exist in 
the air, if by the aif you mean a sensel ess su bstance exijtjng 
without th e min d ? 

Id}'/ You must distinguish, P/ulonous, between sound as 
it is perceived by us, and as it is m itself, or (which is the 
same thing) between the sound wc immediately perceive, 
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and that which exists without us The former, indeed, is 
a particular kind of sensation, but the latter is merely 
a vibrative or undulatory motion m the air 

Pht/ I thought I had already obviated that distinction, 
by the answer I gave ^^hen you \\ere applying it in a like 
case before But, to say no more of that, are you sure then 
that^sound is really nothing but mojmri?^ 

Jfyl I am 

Phtl Whatever therefore agrees to real sound, may with 
truth be attnbuted to motion ? 

ffyl It may. 

Phi It IS then good sense to speak of motion as of 
a thing that is loiid,siueet, acute, 01 -grave _ 

Hyl I see you are resolved not to understand me Is it 
not evident those accidents or modes belong onlj to sen- 
sible sound, or sound in the common acceptation of the 
word, but not to sound in the real and philosophic sense, 
iihich, as I just now told you, is nothing but a certain 
motion of the air ? 

Phtl It seems then there are two sorts of sound — the 
one vulgar, or that which is heard, the othei philosophical 
and real ? 

Hyl Even so 

Phi And the latter consists in motion ? 

Hyl I told you so before 

Phil Tell me, Hylas, to which of the senses, think you, 
the idea of motion belongs ? to the hearing ? 

Hyl No, certainly , but to th e sight and touch , 
j Phil I t shoul d follow .then, that, accordmg'lcTyou, real 
7' soun^jnay possibly be seen or Jbut never heard 

Hyl, Look you, Philonous, you may, if you please, make 
a jest of my opmion, but that will not alter the truth of 
things I own, indeed, the inferences you draw me into, 
sound something oddly , but common language, you know, 
IS framed by, and for the use of the vulgar* we must not 
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therefore wonder, if expressions adapted to exact philosophic 
notions seem uncouth and out of the wa)' 

Fhtl Is it come to that? I assure you, I imagine myself 
to have gained no small point, since you make so light 
of departing from common phrases and opinions , it being 
a mam part of our inquiry, to examme whose notions are 
widest of the common road, and most repugnant to the 
general sense of the world But, can vou_th in1f it nn mnrf» 
than a p hilosophical paradox, to say that teal sounds ate 
never heard, and that the idea of them is obtained~T3Y~iome 
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the sense s— except-sensible-quahties I know you asserted 

there was not , but I would now be informed, whether you 
still persist in the same opinion. 
ffyl I do. 

Fhtl Pray, is yo ur c orporeal substance eithe r a sensibl e 
quality, or made up of sensible qualities ? 

Jlyl. What a question that is ’ ivho ever thought it uas ? ^ ^ 
Phtl My reason for asking uas, because in saying, each 
visible object hath that colour w Jitch_we see^tii-tL you make 
v isible obi e cts to be corpo re al substanc es, which implies 
either that corporeal substances are sensible qua lities, or 
else that there is something .beside_se nsible qualities per- 
ceived by sight but, as this point was formerly agreed 
between us, and is still maintained by you, it is a clear , 
consequence, that your .cQiRQiEgaL .ffubs tance is nothing \ j 
distinct from sensible-qualities 
20^1 You may draiv as many absurd consequences as you 
please, and endeavour to perplex the plainest things ; but 
you shall never persuade me out of my senses I clearly 
understand my oun meaning 
Phil I i\ish you would make me understand it too 
But, since you are unwilling to have your notion of corpo- 
real substance exammed, I shall urge that point no farther 
Only be pleased to let me know, w hether the same colours 
which we see exist in external bodies, or some othe r 7 
2^1 The very same. . 

Phil Whatl are then the beautiful red and purple we 
see on yonder clouds really in them ? Or do you imagine 
they have in themselves any other form than that of a dark 
mist or vapour ? 

Hyl I must own, Philonousy those colours are not really 
in the clouds as they seem to be at this distance. They are 
only a p parent colours 

Phil Apparent you them^ how shall we distinguish 
these apparent colours from real? 
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Hyl Very easily Those are to be thought apparent 
which, appcarmg_only_at a_distance, \a]ush upon a ncarcr_ 
approach 

Phtl And those, I suppose, arc to be thought real which 
arc discovere d by the most near and exact surxey 

Hyl Right 

Phtl Is the nc.ircst and exactest survey made by the helji 
of a microscope, or by the naked eye ? 

Hyl By a microscope, doubtless 

Phtl. But a microscope often discovers colours m an 
object different from those perceived by the unassisted 
sight And, in case we had microscopes magnifying to any 
assigned degree, it is certain that no object whatsoever, 
viewed through them, would appear in the same colour 
which It exhibits to the naked eye 

Hyl And whaLyiH jou concltid£ from all this ? Vou_ 
c annot arg ue that dierc_arc rchlly and naturally no colours 
on objects becausejjy^artijiaal managements they may be 
altercciror*madc to vanish 

Phtl 'rtluhTni* may evidently be concluded from your 
own concessions, that all the colour^ we sec with our naked 
cye^arc_only^apparcnt as those on the clouds, since they 
v.inisli_upon a more close and accurate inspcetion which is 
affeuded us by a microscope 'I hen, as to what you say by 
way of prevention I ask you whether the real and natural 
state of an object is better discovered by a very sharp and 
piercing sight, or by one which is less sharp? 

Hyl By the former without doubt 

Phtl Is, it„not plain from DtopUtes that microscopes 
make the sight more penetrating, and represent objects 
as they would appear to the eye in case it were naturally- 
endowed with a most exquisite sharpness ? 

Hyl It is 

Phtl. Consequently the microscopical representation is 
to be thought that which best sets forth the real nature 
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of the thing, or what it is m itself. The colours, therefore, 
by it perceived are more genuine and real than those 
perceived otherwise 

ffyl I confess there is something in what you say 

Fhil Besides, it is not only possible but manifest, that 
there ytually are animals vrhose eyes are by nature frame d 
to perceive tho se things which by reason of their minuteness 
ouTsig^ What think you of tlmse in conceivab ly 
small ani mals percei^ by glasse'sT~must we suppose they 
are all stark blind ? Or, in case they see, can it be imagined 
their sight hath not the same use in preserving their bodies 
from injunes, which appears m that of all other animals ? 
And if it hath, is it not evident they must see particles 
less than their own bodies, which will present them with 
a far different view in each object from that which strikes 
our senses? E ven our own eyes do notj i lwavs represent 
objects to us after the same manner. I n the jaundice every 
o ne knows that all things seem yellow I s it not therefo re 
highly probable those animals in_jiJiose_eyjes_ive_discern 
a very different textu re fr om th at of ours, _and_whose-bodies 
abound with diffe rent .liumourg, do not see the same colours 
in every object that we do? From all which, should it not 
seem to follow that all colours are equally apparent, and 
that none of those which we perceive are really inherent 
in any outward object ? 

Hyl It should. 

Phil The point will be past all doubt, if you co nsider 
^ QP^purs,jivere„real jjroperties ..ojLjJlecjrons, 
inherent in external bodies, they could admit of no altera- 
so me change .wrought in the/very bodies 
Jhemselves but, is it not evident from what hath been said 
thal, upon the use ^ microscopes, upon a change happening 1 
i n the humours of the eye, or a variation of distance, with- 
out any manner of real alteration in the thing itself, the 
c olours of any object aie either changed, or totally dis - 
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appear? Nay, all other circumstances remaining the same . 
change but the sit uation of some^j obiects, and they shall 
present different colours to the _,eYe The same thmg 
h appens upon viewing an obiect in va riou s de gree s of 
hght A nd what is more kno^vn than that the same bodies 
appear differently coIoured _bv ca ndle-light from what they 
do m _t he— open-dav ? Add to these_th.e_e xpenment of 
a prism which, sep arating the heterogeneous rays of l ight, 
dters th e colour of anv o biect-an d \yi11 cause t he-whitest 
to ap pear_of a dee p blu e or red to the _naked-eye And 
now tell me whether you are still of opinion that every b ody 
hath Its true real colour inhering in it . and, if you think 
It hath, I wou ld fain know farther from you, what certain 
distance and position of the obj ect, what peculiar texture 
and for mation of the eye, wha t d^ee ~bf kind “oT h^l 
IS necessary for ascertaining tl^ True colou r, ~and d istm- 
guish ing j t from apparent ones 
Hyl I own myself entirely satisfied, that they are all 
equally apparent, and that there js no such thIhg”ds*coiour 
reall y' in h ering In e xternal bodies, but that it is altogether 
in the light And what confirms me in this opinion is that 
in proportion to the light colours are still more or less vivid , 

I a nd if the reLbeJio-liglit. then are there n o colours perceived 
Besides, allowing there are colours on external objects, 
yet, how is it possible for us to perceive, them ? For n o_ 
external b od y affects the mind, unl ess it acts fir st on our 
organs of sense But the only action of bodies is motion , 
and motion cannot be communicated otherwise than by 
impulse A distant object therefore cannot act on the eye, 
nor consequently make itself or its properties perceivable 
to the soul Whence it plainly follows that it is immediately 
some contiguous substance, which, operating on the eye, 
occasions a perception of colours and such is light 
Phil How ’ IS light then a substance ? 

Hyl I tell you, Philonous, external light is nothing but 
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. a thin fluid subst ance, whose minute particles being_affltated 
r witha" tosk mp tion, a nd m va rious maimers jeflect^d frpin 
Th e different surf^aces of outward obje cts to the eyes, com^;; 
'municate different motions to the optic n e rves , \y hich) 
heing "propagated to the brain, cause therei n v arious, jtn:^, 
pressionsT~aH^these are J^tendj^ witfi" the sensatio ns of ^ 
^■ed^Iblu^ yello w, &c . 

j Phil It seems then the light . jdothji o mor e__than _shal^ 
the optic nerves 

Hyl. Nothing else 

Phil And, consequent to each particular motion of the 
nerves, the mind is affected with a sensation, which is some 
particular colour. 

Hyl Right 

Phil And these sensations have no existence without the 
mind 

Hyl They have not 

Phil. Hoii then do you-afSim-th at co lours_ar_e_i n th e 
light, since by light you understand a corporeal substance 
je,\t^aLto4he-mmd ? 

^ Hyl Light an d colours, as i mmediately p erceived by us, 

grant cann ot exist vlthout jhe min d BiTt, hr themseh es 
■>^ Ahey are only the~mofibns and configurations of certain 
insensible particles of matter 

P Phil Colours then, in the vulgar sense, or taken for the 
immediate objects of sight, cannot agree to any but a 
perceivmg substance. 

Hyl. That is what I say 

Phil Well then, since you give up the point as to those 
sensible qualities which are alone thought colours by all 
mankind beside, you may hold what you please with 
regard to those invisible ones of the philosophers It is 
not my business to dispute about them, only I would 
advise you to bethink yourself, whether, considering the 
inquiry we are upon, it be prudent for you to affirm — the 
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red and blue which we see are n o t real c olours y but-certain 
unknown J UOiiomjind-figur£S, whi ch n o 7na n ever d id^r^can 
see, are truly so Are not these shocking notions, and 
are not they subject to as many ridiculous mferences, as 
those you were obliged to renounce before m the case of 
sounds ? 

frankly own, Fhtlonoust that it is in vain to stand 
out any longer ^olours, sounds, tastes, in a word all those 
term^ semidary qualities, have certainly no existence with- 
out the min^. But, by this acknowledgment I must not 
be supposed to dejag ate anything from the reality of 
Matter or external objects^ ' seSng it inib "more 'than 
severar’piulosophefs 'maintain, who nevertheless are the 
farthest imaginable from denying Matter For the clearer 
understanding of this, you must know' sensible qualities are 
by philosophers divided into pri mary and secondary The 
former are Extension, Figure, Solidity, .Gravity, Motion, 
and Rest "And these they hold exist really in bodies 
The latter are those above enumerated , or, bnefly, all sen- 
sible qualities beside the Primary, w'hich they assert are only 
so many sensations or ideas existing nowhere but in the 
mind But all this, I doubt not, you are a pprise d of For 
my part, I have been a long time sensible there was such 
an opinion current among philosophers, but was never 
thoroughly convinced of its truth until now 

Phil You are still then of opinion that extension and 
figures are inherent in external unthuiking substances? 

Hyl I am 

Phil But what if the same arguments w'hich are brought 
against Secondary Qualities will hold good against these 
also? 

Hyl Why then I shall be obliged to think, they too exist 
only in the mind 

Phil Is It your opinion the very figure and extension 
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which you perceive by sense exist in the outward object or 
material substance 

Ifyl It IS. 

Fhil Have all other animals as good grounds to think 
the same of the figure and extension which they see and 
feel? 

Hyl Without doubt, if they have any thought at all. 

Phil. Answer me, JHylas Think you the senses were 
bestowed upon all ammalsJbF-4hmrT>resefVafioir^d“'^l^ 
being in life ? . o r were they given to men alone for this end ? 

Ifyl I make no question but they have the same use in 
all other animals 

Phil If so, IS it not necessary they should be enabled 
by them to perceive their own limbs, and those bodies which 
are capable of harming them ? 

Hyl Certainly. 

Phil, A mite therefore must be supposed to see his own ' 
foot, and things equal or even less than it, as bodies of 
some considerable dimension, though at the same time 
they appear to you scarce discernible, or at best as so many 
visible points ? 

Hj’l I cannot deny it 

Phil And to creatures less than the mite they will seem 
yet larger? 

Hyl They will. 

Phil I nsomuch that what you can hardly discern will 
t o another ext re mely minute animal appear as some hu ge 
mountain? 

Hyl All th is I^ rant . 

Phil Can one and the same thing be at the same time 
in Itself of different dime nsions ? 

Hyl That were absurd to im agine , 

Phil But, from what you have laid down it follows tha t 
both th e extension bv_y.ou_perc eived. and t hat perceived bv 
ffie mit e itself, as hkev ngg all those per ceived by lesser 
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animals, are each of them the true extension of the mite’s 
foot , that IS to say, by your own pnnciples, you are led into 
an absurdity 

; Hyl There seems to be some difficulty in the point 
Phtl Again, have ^ ypu_not„ack noi\ ledged ffiat no .real 
mherent property of any object can be changed without 
some change in the thing itself? 

• Hyl I have ' 

Phtl But, as we approach to or recede from an object, 
the visible extension varies, being at one distance ten or 
a hundred times greater than at another Doth it not 
[therefore follow from hence likewise that it is not really 
iinherent in the object ? 

Hyl I own I am at a loss what to think 
Phtl Your judgment will soon be determined, if you \m11 
venture to think as freely concerning this quality as you 
have done concerning the rest Was it not admitted as 
a good argument, that neither heat nor cold was in the 
water, because it seemed ivarm to one hand and cold to 
the other ? 

Hyl It was 

Phtl Is It not the very same reasoning to conclude, there 
is no extension J3r.-figure_in_an_pbject,J)ecause to one eye 
It shall seem little, smooth, and round, when at the same 
time it appears to the other, great, uneven, and angular ? 

Hyl The very same But does this latter fact ever 
happen ? ; 

I Phil You may at any time make the experiment, by 
looking with one eye bare, and with the other through 
a microscope 

Hyl I know not how to maintain it, and yet I am loath 
to give up extension, I see so many odd consequences 
folloinng upon such a concession 

^^htl Odd, say you? After the concessions already 
made, I hope you will stick at nothing for its oddness 
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But, on the other hand, should it not seem \ery odd, if the 
general reasoning which includes all other sensible qualities 
did not also include extension? If it be allowed that no 
idea nor anything like an idea can exist in an unperceiving 
substance, then surely it follows that no figure or mode 
of ex-tension, which we can either perceive or ima gine , or 
have any idea of, can be really inherent in Matter, not 
to mention the peculiar difficulty there must be ni conceiving 
a material substance, prior to and distinct from extension, 
to be the suhsiralum of extension Be the sensible quality 
what It will — figure, or sound, or colour, it seems alike 
impossible it should subsist in that which doth not 
perceive it 

Hyl I give up. the point for the present, reserving still 
a right to retract my opinion, in case I shall hereafter 
discov'er any false step in my progress to it. 

Phtl. That is a right you cannot be denied Figures and 
^extension bein g despa tched, we proceed ne^t to moito n 
Can a real motion in any external body be at the same time 
both very swift and verj' slow ? 

Hyl It cannot 

Phtl. Is not the motion of a body swift in a reciprocal 
proportion to the time it takes up in describing any given 
space ? Thus a body that describes a mile in an hour moves 
three times faster than it would in case it described only 
a mile in three hours 

Hyl I agree with you 

Phtl And IS not time measured by the successioirof ideas 
in our minds ? 

Hyl Tt is 

Phtl. And IS it not possible ideas should succeed one 
another twice as fast in y’our mind as they do in mine, or 
in that of some spirit of another kind ? 

Hyl. I own it 

Phil Consequently, the same body may to another seem 
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to perform its motion over any space in half the time that 
It doth to you And the same reasoning will hold as to any 
other proportion that is to say, according to your principles 
(since the motions perceived are both really m the object) 
It IS possible one and the same body shall be really moved 
the same way at once, both very swift and very slow How 
IS this consistent either iiith common sense, or with iihat 
you just now granted ?t/ 

Jlyl I have nothing to say to it 

PM Then as for solidity^ either you do not mean any 
sensible quality by that word, and so it is beside our inquiry 
or if you do, it must be either hardness or resistance But 
s both the one and the, Qther-are.nlainIyj-elative J o our senses 
^eing evident that what seems hard to one animal may 
appeaf“soft to anbtherj who hathTgr^ter force and "firmness’ 
of limbs Nor is it less plain that the resistance I feel 
■ IS not in the body 

Jlyl I own the very sensation of resistance, which is all 
you immediately perceive, is not in the body , but the cause 
of that sensation is 

Phtl But the causes of our sensations are not things 
immediately perceived, and therefore not sensible This 
point I thought had been already determined 
JTyl I own it was , but you will pardon me if I seem a 
little embarrassed I know not how to quit my old notions 
Phtl To help you out, do but consider that if extensio n 
be once acknowledged to have no existe ncg^^vithout tlie 
~ nnndrth e~'5ame~must iteeessaril ^be g ran ted of motion, 
solidity, and "^vity— since th!^ all evidently suppose'‘'e\- 
tehsion It is therefore superfluous to inquire particularly! 
concerning each of them In denying extension, you have( 
demed them all to have any real existence 
J3yl I wonder, Phtlonons, if what you say be true, why 
those philosophers who deny the Secondary Qualities any 
real existence, should yet attribute it to the Primary. If 
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there is no difference between them, how can this be 
accounted for? 

FhtI It IS not my business to account for eveiy opinion 
of the philosophers But, among other reasons which may 
be assigned for this, it seems probable that pleasure and 
pain being rather annexed to the former than the latter 
may be one. Heat and.cold, tastes and sm^ells, have some- 
thing more vividly pleasing -or disagreeable than the ideas 
of .extension, figuie, and ^motion ^affect us-uith. And, it 
being too visibly absurd to hold that pain or pleasure can 
be in an unperceiving Substance, men are more easily 
weaned from believing the external existence of the Secon- 
dary than the Primary Qualities You will be satisfied 
there is something in this, if you recollect the difference 
you made between an intense and more moderate degree 
of heat, allowing the one a real existence, while you denied 
It to the other. But, after all, there is no rational ground 
for that distinction , for, s urely an in ^fferent sensation is as 
truly a sefisatiofi as one more pleasing of gainful , and con- 
sequently should not any more than they be supposed to 
exist in an unthinking subject. -*• 

Ify/ It IS just come into my head, FMo»p»s, that I have 
/ somewhere heard of a distinction between absolute and 
/ sensible extension N ou. though it be acknowledged that 
great and small^ consisting merely in the relation which 
other extended beings have to the parts of our own bodies, 
do not really inhere in the Substances themselves, yet 
nothing obliges us to hold the same with regard to absoluk 
extensio n^ which is ..somethmg abstracted from ^eaf and 
j^«?i51from^this^or that particular magnitude or figure. So 
likewise as to motion \ swift and slow are altogether relative 
to the succession of ideas in our own minds But, it doth 
not follow, because those modifications of motion exist not 
without the mmd, that therefore absolute motion abstracted 
from them doth not 
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Phtl, Pray wjiat isjt thatdistinguishes one motion, or one 
part of extension,. from another ? Is it riot something,sen- 
sible, as some degree of swiftness or slonness, some certain 
magnitude or figure peculiar to each ? 

I think so 

Fhtl These qualities, therefore, stripped of all sensible 
properties, are without all specihc and numerical differences, 
as the schools call them 

Hyl They are 

i Phtl That is to say, they are ext ensio n in gerieral, jind 
motion in general 

ITyl Let it be so 

Phil But It IS a universally received maxim that Every- 
thing which CAisis is pariimlar How then canlhotion 
'■ifT~geniSSl,‘"or exfeffiiion-in general, exist in an) corporeal 
Substance ? 

Hyl I will take time to solve your difficulty 
- Phil But I think the point may be speedily decided 
Without doubt you can tell whether you are able to frame 
I this or that idea Now lam content to put our dispute on 
this issue If you can frame m your thoughts a distinct 
abstract idea of motion or extension, divested of all 
those sensible modes, as smft and slow*, great and small, 
round and square, and the like, which are acknowledged 
to exist only in the mind, I wnll then yield the point you 
contend for But, if you cannot, it will be unreasonable 
on your side to insist any longer upon what you have 
no notion of 

‘ Hyl To confess mgenuously, I cannot ' 

Phil Can you even separate the ideas of extension and 
potion from the ideas of all those qualities which they who 
make the distinction term secondary) ? 

Ifyl. "What ' is It not an easy matter to consider extension 
and motion by themselves, abstracted from all other sensible 
qualities ? Pray how do the mathematicians treat of them ? 
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Phil I acknowledge, Ifyhs^ it is not difficult to form 
general_propOMtipns and reasonings about those qualities, 
'iviSiout mentioning any other , and, in this sense, to con- 
sider or treat of them abstractedly But, how doth it follow 
that, because I can pionounce the word motion by itself, 
I can form the idea of it in my mind exclusive of body ? 
Or, because theorems may be made of ex te nsion and figures, 
without any mention of great or small, or any other sensible 
mode or quality, that therefore it is possible such an abstract 
idea of extension, without any particular size or figure, or 
sensible quality, should be distinctly formed, and appre- 
hended by the mind? Mathematicians treat of quantity, 
without regardmg what other sensible qualities it is attended 
with, as b mng altogether indifferent to their d einonstratigns. 
But, when laying aside the words, they contemplate the bare 
ideas, I believe you will find, they are not the pure abstracted 
ideas of extension 

‘ ITyl. But. what say you to fim nitelkct} May not 
'abstracted ideas be framed by that faculty ? 

Phil Since I cannot frame abstract ideas at all, it is plain 
I cannot frame them by the help of pure intellect , whatso- 
ever faculty you understand by those words Besides, not 
to inquire i nto, the j iatu re of pure intellect and its^ sp mhiai 
objects,^ virtue, leasoi iy God, or th e like, thus much seems 
manifest— that sensibTe things are^ only to be perceived-by 
sense, or represented by the imagination. Figures, there- 
fore, and extension, bemg originally perceived by sense, 
do not belong to pure intellect but, for your farther 
satisfaction, try if you can frame the idea of any figure, 
abstracted from all particularities of size, or even fiom other 
sensible qualities 

Hyl, Let me thmk a little 1 do not find that I can. 

Phil And can you think it possible that should really 
exist in nature which implies a repugnancy m its con- 
cention ? , 

L 
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Jlyl By no means 

Phil Since therefore it is impossible even for the mind 
to disunite the ideas of extension and motion from all other 
sensible qualities, doth it not follow, that where the one exist 
there necessanly the other exist likewise ? 

Hyl It should seem so 

Phil. Consequently, the very same arguments which you 
admitted as conclusive against the Secondary Qualities are, 
without any farther application of force, against the Primary 
too Besides, if you will trust your senses, is it not plain 
all sensible qualities coexist, or to them appear as being 
m the same place ? Do they ever represent a motion, or 
figure, as being divested of all other visible and tangible 
qualities ? 

Hyl You need say no more on this head I am free 
to own, if there be no secret error or oversight in our 
proceedmgs hitherto, that all sensible_ qualities are alike 
to be denied existence without tfiF mind But, my fear is 
that I have been too liberal in my former concessions, or 
overlooked some fallacy or other. In short, I did not take 
time to think. 

PJul, For that matter, Hylas, you may take what time 
you please in reviewing the progress of our inquiry You 
are at liberty to recover any slips you mjght have made, 
or offer whatever you have omitted w'hich'makes for your 
first opinion 

Hyl One great oversight I take to be this — that I did 
not sufficiently distinguish th& from the sensation 
'Now, though this latter may not exist w’lthout the" mind, 
jet It w'lll not thence follow that the former cannot 
I Phil What object do you mean? The object of the 
senses ? 

Hyl The same. 

Phil It is then immediately perceived ? 

Hyl Right 
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Phil Make me to understand the difference between 
what IS immediately perceived, and a sensation. 

Hyl The sensation I take to be an act of the mind per- 
ceiving ; besides ivhich, there is something perceived , and 
this I call the object. For example, there is red and yellow* 
on that tulip But then the act of perceiving those colours 
IS in me only, and not in the tulip . 

Phil, ^^^lat tulip do you speak of? Is it that W'hich 
you see ^ 

Ifyl The same 

Phil And vrhat do yo u see beside col o ur, figure, aM 
e \tensip nj„ 

Iff'/ Nothmg 

Phil, ^Miat you would say then is that the red and yellow* 
are coexistent with the extension , is it not? 

flyl That is not all, I would say they have a real exist- 
ence without the mind, in some unthinking substance 

Phil That the colours are really in the tulip which I see 
IS manifest Neither can it be denied that this tulip may 
exist independent of your mind or mine, but, that any 
immediate object of the senses — that is, any idea, or com- 
bination of ideas — should exist in an unthinking substance, 
or exterior to all minds, is in itself an evident contradiction. 
Nor can I imagine how’ this follows from what you said 
just now*, to wit, that the red and yellow were on the 
tulip you saiOf since you do not pretend to see that un- 
thinking substance. 

Ifyl. You have an artful way, Philonotts^ of diverting our 
inquiry from the subject 

Phil. I see you have no mind to be pressed that w'ay. 
To return then to your distinction between sensation and 
object, if I take you right, you distinguish in every per- 
ception two things, the one an action of the mind, the 
other not 

Hyl. True 

L 3 
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Phil And this action cannot exist in, or belong to, any 
unthinking thing, but, whatever beside is implied in a 
perception may ? 

Hyl That is my meaning 

Phil So that if there ^\as a perception without any act 
of the mind, it were possible such a perception should exist 
in an unthinking substance ? 

Hyl I grant it But it is impossible there should be 
such a perception 

Phxl. When is the mind said to be active ? 

Hyl "When it produces, puts an end to, or changes, 
anything 

Phil Can the mind produce, discontinue, or change 
anything, but by an act of the will ? 

Hyl It cannot 

Phil The mind therefore is to be accounted active in 
its perceptions so far forth as volition is included ir 
them ? i 

Hyl It IS 

I Phil. In plucking this flower I am active , because I do 
It by the motion of my hand, which was consequent upon 
my volition , so likeivise in applying it to my nose But is 
either of these smelling ? 

Hyl No 

Phil I act too m draiving the air through my nose, 
because my breathing so rather than otherwise is the effect 
of my volition But neither can this be called smelling 
for, if It were, I should smell every time I breathed in that 
manner? 

Hyl True 

Phil Smelling then is somewhat consequent to all this ? 

Hyl It IS, 

Phil But I do not find ray will concerned any farther. 
'\^^latever more there is — as that I perceive such a particular 
smell, or any smell at all — this is independent of my will. 
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and therein I am altogether passive Do yoit find it other- 
wise with you, Hylas ? 

Hyl No, the very same 

Phil Then, as to seeing, is it not in your power to open 
your eyes, or keep them shut ; to turn them this or that 
\\a> ? 

Hyh Without doubt. 

Phtl. But, doth It in like manner depend on your will 
that in looking on this flower you perceive lohite rather than 
any other colour? Or, directing jour open eyes towards 
yonder part of the heaven, can j’ou avoid seeing the sun? 
Or is light or darkness the effect of j'our volition ^ 

Hyl No certainly 

Phtl, You are then in these respects altogether passive? 

Hyl I am 

Phil Tell me now, whether seeuig consists in perceiving 
light and colours, or in opening and turning the ejes ? 

Hyl Without doubt, in the former. 

Phtl Since therefore jou are in the very perception of 
light and colours altogether passive, what is become of that 
action you were speaking of as an ingredient in everj sensa- 
tion ? And, doth it not follow from your own concessions, 
that the perception of light and colours, including no action 
in It, may exist in an unperceiving substance? And is not 
this a plain contradiction ? 

Hyl I know not what to think of it 

Phtl Besides, since you distinguish the active and passive 
m every perception, you must do it in that of pain But 
how IS It possible that pain, be it as little active as you 
please, should exist in an unperceiving substance? In 
short, do but consider the point, and then confess in- 
I genuously, whether light and colours, tastes, sounds, &c, 
I are not all equally passions or sensations in the soul You 
j may indeed call them external objects^ and give them in 
^ words w'hat subsistence you please But, examine your 
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own thoughts, and then tell me whether it be not as 
I say? 

ffyl I acknowledge, thaf^ upon a fair observa- 
tion of what passes in my mind, I can discover nothing else 
but that I am a thinking being, affected with variety of sen- 
sations , neither is it possible to conceive howr a sensation 
should exist in an unperceiving substance — But then, on 
the other hand, when I look on sensible things in a different 
view, considering them as so many modes and qualities, 
I find It necessary to suppose a. material suh sttaUinu without 
which they cannot be conceived to exist 

Phil Material subsUatum call you it? Pray, by which 
of your senses came you acquainted with that being ? 

Hyl It IS not itself sensible, its modes and qualities 
only being perceived by the senses 

Phil I presume then it was by reflection and reason you 
obtained the idea of it ? 

Hyl I do not pretend to any proper positive idea of it 
However, I conclude it exists, because qua lities c annot be 
conceived-to exist without a support 

Phtl It seems then you have only a relative notion of 
It, or that you conceive it not othennse than by concemng 
the relation it bears to sensible qualities ? 

Hyl Right 

Phtl Be pleased therefore to let me know w’herein that 
relation consists 

Hyl Is It not sufficiently expressed in the term sttbsh aftitn, 
or substance ? 

Pint If so, the word subsit aitan should import that it 
IS spread under the sensible qualities or accidents ^ 

Hyl True 

Phtl And consequently under extension ? 

Hyl I own it 

Phil It is therefore somewhat in its own nature entirelj 
distinct from extension ? 
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Jlyl. I tell you, extension is onl> a mode, and Matter 
IS something that supports modes And is it not CMdent 
the thing supported is different from the thing supporting ’ 

PM So that something distinct from, and exclusive of, 
extension is supposed to be the suhsliatum of extension ? 

Hyl Just so 

PhtI Answer me, Hylas Can a thing be spread wthout 
extension? or is not the idea of extension necessaril) 
included in spreading"* 

Hyl It IS 

Phil '\^^latsoe\er therefore you suppose spread under 
anjthing must have in Itself an extension distinct from the 
extension of that thing under i\hich it is spread? 

Hyl. It must. 

Phil Consequent!), every corporeal substance being the 
suhsiratum di extension must have 111 itself another exten- 
sion, by which it is qualified to be a snbstiaium and so on 
to infinity’ And I ask whether this be not absurd in itself, 
and repugnant to what you granted just now, to wit^ that 
the suMtafum was something distinct from and exclusive 
of extension ? 

A5/ Aye but, PhilomuSy you take me wrong I do not 
mean that Matter is spread in a gross hteial sense under 
extension The word suhstralum is used only to express 
in general the same thing with substance 

Phil Well then, let us examine the relation implied in 
the term substance Is it not that it stands under accidents ? 

Hyl The very' same 

Phil But, that one thing may stand under or support 
another, must it not be extended ? 

Hyl It must 

Phil Is not therefore this supposition liable to the same 
absurdity with the former? 

Hyl You still take things in a strict literal sense ; that 
IS not fair, Philonous 
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Phi, I am not for imposing any sense on your ^^ords 
you are at liberty to explain them as you please Only, 

I beseech you, make me understand something by them 
You tell me Matter supports or stands under accidents 
How ' lb it as your legs support j'our body ? 

Hyl No , that is the literal sense. 

Phil Pray let me know any sense, literal or not literal, 
that you understand it in. . How long must I wait for 
an answer, Hylasl 

Hyl 1 declare I know not what to say. I once thought 
I understood w’ell enough what was meant by Matter’s sup- 
porting accidents But now, the more I think on it the less 
can I comprehend it , in short I find that I know' nothing 
of It ^ 

Phi It seems then you ha\e no idea at all, neither 
relative nor positive, of Matter , you know neither what 
It is m Itself, nor what relation it bears to accidents ? 

Hyl I acknowledge it 

Phi And yet you asserted that you could not conceive 
how' qualities or accidents should really exist, without con- 
ceiving at the same time a matenal support of them ? 

Hyl I did 

Phi That IS to say, ivhen you conceive the real existence 
of qualities, you do withal conceive something which you 
cannot conceive ? 

Hyl I was wrong I own But still I fear there is some 
fallacy or other Pray what think you of this? It is just 
come into my head that the ground of all our mistake lies 
in your treating of each quality by itself Now, I grant that 
each quality cannot singly subsist v\ ithout the mind Colour 
cannot without extension, neither can figure without some 
other sensible quality But, as the several qualities united 
or blended together form entire sensible things, nothing 
hinders why such things may not be supposed to exist 
without the mind 
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Phil Either, I/y/as, you are jesting, or liave a verj bad 
metnorj. Though indeed we went through all the qualities 
by name one after another; yet my ai^ument?, or rather 
your concessions, nowhere tended to prove that the 
Seconder}’ Qualities did not subsist each alone by itself , 
but, that they were not at all without the mind Indeed, 
in treating of figure and motion we concluded they could 
not exist without the mind, because it was impossible even 
in thought to separate them from all secondary qualities, so 
as to concei\e them existing by ihemsebes But then this 
was not the only argument made use of upon that occasion. 

But (to pass b) all that hath been hitherto said, and reckon 
It for nothing, if }ou will ha\e it so) I am content to put 
the whole upon this issue. If you can conceit c it possible 
for anj mixture or combination of qualities, or any sensible 
object whateter, to exist without the mind, then I will grant 
It actually to be so 

11} I If It comes to that the point will soon be decided & 
j,^Vhat moree.isy than to concenea tree or house e\istingp^ 
by Itself, independent of, and unperceivcd by , any mind u- 
^ whatsoever? I do at this present time conceive them exist- 
Ung after that manner. 

Phil. How say you, Jf)las, can you see a thing which / 

IS at the same lime unseen ? ' 

Hyl No, that were a contradiction. ^ 

Phil. Is It not as great a contradiction to talk of conceiving 
a thing which is unconceived'* < 

Ifyl It IS I 

Phil. The tree or house therefore which you think of is ) 
conceived by you? 

Hyl How should it be otherwise? 

Phil And w’hat is conceived is surely in the mind ? 

Hyl. Without question, that which is conceived is in the 
mind 

Phil How then came you to say, you conceived a 
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house or tree existing independent and out of all minds 
whatsoever? 

Hyl. That was I own an oversight ; but stay, let me 
consider what led me into it — It is a pleasant mistake 
enough As I was thinking of a tree in a solitary place 
where no one was present to see it, methought that was 
to conceive a tree as existing unperceived or unthought 
of— not considering that I myself conceived it all the! 
while But now I plainly see that all I can do is ter 
frame ideas in my own mind I may indeed conceive 
in my own thoughts the idea of a tree, or a house, or 
a mountain, but that is all And this is far from proving 
that I can conceive them existing out of the minds of all 
Spit its 

Phil You acknowledge then that you cannot possibly 
conceive hoi\ any one corporeal sensible thing should exist 
otherwise than in a mind ? 

Hyl I do 

Phil And yet you will earnestly contend for the truth 
of that which you cannot so much as conceive ? 

Hyl I profess I know not what to think, but still there 
are some scruples remain with me Is it not certain I see 
thi ngs at a dist ance ? Do we not perceive the stars and 
moon, for example, to be a great way off? Is not this, I sa)', 
manifest to the senses ? 

Phil Do you not in a dream too perceue those or the 
like objects ? 

Hyl Ido 

Phil And have they not then the same appearance of 
being distant ? 

Hyl They have 

Phil But you do not thence conclude the apparitions in 
a dream to be without the mind ? 

Hyl, By no means 

Phil You ought not therefore to conclude that sensible 
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objects are without the mind, from their appearance or 
manner wherein thej are percened 
Jlyl I acknowledge it But doth not my sense decene 
me m those cases ? 

Fliil B> no means The idea or thing which you imme- 
diately perceive, neither sense nor reason informs you that 
it actually exists without the mind By sense you onlj know 
that>ou are affected with such certain sensations of light 
and colour, &c. And these you will not say are without 
the mind 

Ifrl True but, beside all that, do you not think the 
sight suggests something of g ///// w or dts/q/ira'i 

Phil. Upon approaching a distant object, do the i isible 
size and figure change perpetually, or do they appear the 
same at all distances ’ 

Hyl Thej are in a continual change 
Phi Sight therefore doth not suggest or any waj inform 
>ou that the Msible object you immediatel) perceue exists 
at a distance, or will be pcrcened when )ou advance 
farther onward, t here being a continued senes of i isible 
obiects succeeding each ot he r during the whole t ime of sour 
approach 

Hyl It doth not, but still I know, upon seeing an object, 
what object I shall percenc after ha\ing passed o\er a 
certain distance no matter whether it be exactlj the same 
or no there is still something of distance suggested in 
the case. 

Phil Good Jfyla^^ do but reflect a little on the point, 
and then tell me whether there be any more in it than this 
— From the ideas jou actuall) perceise by sight, you base 
by experience learned to collect what other ideas you will 
(according to the standing order of nature) be affected with, 
after such a certain succession of time and motion. 

Hyl Upon the whole, I take it to be nothing else 
Phil Now, is It not plain that if w'e suppose a man born 
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blind was on a sudden made to see, he could at first have 
no experience of what may be suggested by sight ? 

Hyl It IS 

Phil He Mould not then, according to you, have any 
notion of distance annexed to the things he saw , but would 
take them for a new set of sensations existing only in his 
mind? 

Hyl It IS undeniable. 

Phil But, to make it still more plain jS-n ot distance 
a line^turned endwise to the eye? 

~'~~Hyl. It IS 

Phil. And can a line so situated be perceived by sight? 

Hyl It cannot 

Phil Doth It not therefore follow that dis t ance is not 
properly and immediately jierceived by.sight ? 

'~~7lyl It should seem so 

Phil, Again, is it your opinion that colours are at a 
distance ? 

Hyl It must be acknowledged they are only m the mind 

Phil But do not colours appear to the eye as coexisting 
in the same place with extension and figures ? 

Hyl They do 

Phil How can you then conclude from sight that figures 
exist without, when }OU acknowledge colours do not, the 
sensible appearance being the very same with regard to both ? 

Hyl I know not what to answer 

Phil But, allowing that distance was truly and imme- 
diately perceived by the mind, yet it would not thence 
follow it existed out of the mind For, whatever is 
immediately perceived is an idea and can any idea exist 
out of the mind ? " 

Hyl To suppose that were absurd but, inform me, 
Phtlotwns, can we perceive or know' nothing beside our 
ideas ? 

Phil As for the rational deducing of causes from effects. 
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that IS beside our inquirj And, by the senses you can best 
tell whether you perceive anything in Inch is not immediately 
perceived And I ask jou, whether the things immediately 
percened are other than }Our oun sensations or ideas > 
You have indeed more than once, in the course of this 
conversation, declared yourself on those points, but you 
seem, by this last question, to have departed from what 
you then thought 

JSyl. To speak the truth, Phtlomus, I thmk there are two 
kinds of objects — the one perceived immediately, which 
are likew ise cnWed jdcas , the other arje.i eal-4 hings or external 
objects, perceived by the mediation of ideas, which are their 
images and representations. Now, I own ideas do not exist 
without the mind , but the latter sort of objects do I am 
sorry I did not think of this distinction sooner, it would 
probably have cut short your discourse 

P/a/ Are those external objects perceived by sense, or 
by some other faculty? 

Iff’/ They are perceived by sense. 

P/a/. How > is there anything perceived by sense which 
is not immediately perceived ’ 

I/y/ Yes, P/a/oaous, in some sort there is For example, 
when I look on a picture or statue of Julius Cccsar, I may 
be said after a manner to perceive him (though not imme- 
diately) by my senses. 

P/u/ It seems then you will have our ideas, which alone 
are immediately perceived, to be pictures of external things . 
and that these also are perceived by sense, inasmuch as they 
have a conformity or resemblance to our ideas ? 

Hy/. That is my meaning 

P/a/ And, in the same way that Julius Csesar, in himself 
invisible, is neverdieless perceived by sight, real things, 
in themselves imperceptible, are perceived by sense. 

A5'/ In the very same 

P/a/, lell me, fjylas, when you behold the picture of 
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Julius Caesar, do you see mth your eyes any more than some 
colours and figures, with a certain symmetry and composi- 
tion of the -whole? 

Hyl Nothing else 

Phil And would not a man who had never known 
anything of Julius Caesar see as much? 

Hyl He would. 

Phil Consequently he hath his sight, and the use of it, 
in as perfect a degree as you ? 

Hyl I agree with you. 

Phil Whence comes it then that your thoughts are 
directed to the Roman emperor, and his are not? This 
cannot proceed from the sensations or ideas of sense by 
you then perceived , since you acknowledge you have no 
advantage over him in that respect It should seem 
therefore to proceed from reason and memory should 
It not ? 

Hyl It should 

Phil Consequently, it will not follow from that instance 
that anything is perceived by sense which is not immediately 
perceived Though I grant we may, in one acceptation, be 
said to perceive sensible things mediately by sense — that is, 
when, from a frequently perceived connexion, the immediate 
perception of ideas by one sense suggests to the mind others, 
perhaps belonging to another sense, which are wont to be 
connected with them For instance, when I hear a coach 
drive along the streets, immediately I perceive only the 
sound, but, from the expenence I have had that such 
a sound is connected with a coach, I am said to hear the 
coach It is nevertheless evident that, in truth and strict- 
ness, nothing can be heard but sound, and the coach is not 
then properly perceived by sense, but suggested from 
experience. So likewise when -we are said to see a red- 
hot bar of iron , the solidity and heat of the iron are not 
the objects of sight, but suggested to the imagination by the 
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colour and figure which are properly perceived by that sense. 
In short, those things alone are actually and strictly per- 
ceived b> any sense, ^\hlch t\ould ha\e been perceived in 
case that same sense had then been first conferred on us. 
As for other things, it is plain they are only suggested to the 
mind b> experience, grounded on former perceptions But, 
to return to j our companson of Ctcsar’s picture, it is plain, 
if you keep to that, j ou must hold the real things or arche- 
types of our ideas are not percen ed by sense, but by some 
i nternal faculty of the soul, as reason or memo ry.^ Inouldl 
therefore fain know i\hat arguments you can drau from/ 
reason for the existence of what you call real ifnngs on 
tmUrtal objects. Or, whether jou remember to have seen 
them formerly as they are in themselves or, if you have 
heard or read of any one that did 

Hyl I see, Phi/otwtis, >ou are disposed to ^lej) , but 
that will never convince me. 

Phil My aim is only to learn from you the way to come 
at the knowledge of matcual bangs. Whatever we perceive 
IS perceived immediately or mediately . by sense j or by 
reason and reflection. But, as you have excluded sense, 
pray shew me what reason you have to believe their exist- 
ence; or what medium you can possibly make use of to 
prove It, either to mine or your own understanding. 

Byl To deal ingenuously, Philonous, now I consider the 
point, I do not find I can give you any good reason for it 
But, thus much seems pretty plain, that it is at least possible 
such things may really exist And, as long as there is no 
absurdity in supposing them, I am resolved to believe as 
I did, till you bang good reasons to the contrary . 

Phil. What • IS it come to this, that you only believe the 
existence of material objects, and that your belief is founded 
barely on the possibility of its being true? Then you will 
have me bring reasons against it though another would 
think It rea son^ le the proof should he on him who holds 
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t he affiniiattve And, after all, this \er} point ^^hIch jou 
are now resolved to maintain, A\ithout any reason, is in effect 
what you have more than once during this discourse seen 
good reason to gi\e up But, to pass over all this, if 
I understand you rightly, )ou say our ideas do not e\ist 
without the mind, but that they are copies, images, or 
representations, of certain onginals that do ? 

Hyl You take me right 

Phil 1 hey are then like external things ? 

Hyl They arc 

Phil. Have those things a stable and permanent nature, 
independent of our senses, or are they in a perpetual 
change, upon our producing any motions in our bodies — 
suspending, exerting, or altcnng, our faculties or organs 
of sense ? 

Hyl, Real things, it is plain, have a fixed and real nature, 
which remains the same notwithstanding any change in our 
senses, or in the posture and motion of our bodies , which 
indeed may affect the ideas in our minds, but it were absurd 
to think they had the same effect on things existing without 
the mind 

Phil How then is it possible that things perpetually 
fleeting and vanable as our ideas should be copies or images 
of anything fixed and constant? Or, in other words, since 
all sensible qualities, as size, figure, colour, &c , that is, our 
ideas, are continually changing upon every alteration in the 
distance, medium, or instruments of sensation, how can 
any determinate material objects be properly represented 
or painted forth by several distinct things, each of which 
IS so different from and unlike the rest? Or, if you 
say It resembles some one only of our ideas, how shall 
we be able to distinguish the true copy from all the false 
ones? 

Hyl I profess, Philonous, I am at a loss I know not 
what to say to this. 
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jP////, But neither is this all Which are material objects 
m themselves — perceptible or imperceptible ^ 

ffyl Properly and immediately nothing can be perceived 
but ideas All material things, therefore, are in themselves 
insensible, and to be perceived only by our ideas. 

Fhtl, Ideas then are sensible, and their archetypes^ or 
originals insensible ? 

Hyl. Right ^ 

1 PMl But how can that which is sensible be like that 
Ivhich is insensible? Can a real thing, in itself tnvtsibk, 
be like a colour \ or a real thing, which is not audtble^ be 
like a sound? In a word, can anj thing be like a sensation 
or idea, but another sensation or idea ? 

Jdyl I must own, I think not 

Is It possible there should be any doubt on the 
point? Do you not perfectly know your owm ideas ? 

J^’l. 1 know them perfectly, since w'hat I do not perceive 
or know can be no part of my idea 

F/ul. Consider, therefore, and examine them, and then 
tell me if there be anything in them which can exist without 
the mind? or if you can conceive anything like them existing 
w'lthout the mind ? 

JSyl. Upon inquiry, I find it is impossible for me to 
conceive or understand how' anything but an idea can be 
like an idea And it is most evident that no tdea can CAisf 
without the mind 

Phil You are therefore, by your principles, forced to 
deny the reality of sensible things; since jou made it to 
consist in an absolute existence extenor to the mind 
That IS to say, you are a downright sceptic. So I have 
gained my point, which was to shew your principles led 
to Scepticism. 

’< Hyl You say your own soul supplies you wuth some sort 
of an idea or image of God But, at the same time, you 
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acknowledge you have, properly speaking, no idea of your 
own-soul. You even affirm that spirits are a sort of beings 
altogether different from ideas Consequently that no idea 
can be like a spirit We have therefore no idea of any 
spirit You admit nevertheless that there is spiritual 
Substance, although you have no idea of it, while you 
deny there can be such a thing as material Substance, 
because you have no notion or idea of it Is this fair 
dealing ? To act consistently , you must^ either adpit 
Matter o r_reiect.^pirit What say you to this? ' 'Xjsf ^ 
Phil I say, in the first place, that I do not deny the 
.existence of material substance, merely because I have no 
(notion of It, but because the^notion of it is inconsistent ,(( 
or, in other words, because it is repugnant that there should 
be a notion of it Many things, for ought I know, may 
exist, whereof neither I nor any other man hath or can ha^e 
any idea or notion whatsoever But then those things must 
be possible , that is, nothing inconsistent must be included 
in their definition I say, secondly, that, although we 
believe things to exist nhich we do not perceive, ye^jie ( 
may not believe that any particular thing exists without 
some reason for such belief but I have no reason for 
believing the existence of Matter I have no immediate 
intuition thereof neither can I immediately from my 
sensations, ideas, notions, actions, or passions, infer an 
unthinking, unperceiving, inactive Substance — either by 
probable deduction, or necessary consequence Whereas 
the being of my Self, that is, my own soul, mind, or 
thinking principle, I evidently know by reflection You 
will forgive me if I repeat the same things in answer to the 
same objections In the very notion or definition of 
. material Substance, there is included a manifest repugnance 
and inconsistency But this cannot be said of the notion 
of Spirit That ideas should exist in what doth not per- 
ceive, or be produced by what doth not act, is ^j^imntfc-v 
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But, It IS no repugnancy to say that a perceiving thing should 
be the subject of ideas, or an active thing the cause of them 
It IS granted ive have neither an immediate evidence nor 
a demonstrative knowledge of the existence of other finite 
spirits, but It will not thence follow that such spints are 
on a foot with material substances if to suppose the one 
be inconsistent, and it be not inconsistent to suppose the 
other; if the one can be inferred by no argument, and 
there is a probability for the other, if we see signs and 
effects indicating distinct finite agents like ourselves, and 
see no sign or symptom whatever that leads to a rational 
belief of material Substance I say, lastly, that I have a 
notion of Spint, though I have not, strictly speaking, an 
.lidea of It I do not perceive it as an idea, or by means of 
Van idea, but know it by reflection. 

Hyl Notuithstanding all you have said, to me it seems; 
that, according to your oum way of thinking, and in conse- 
quence of 3 our oivn principles, it should follow that jvu are 
only a_§ys.tem_of.Jloating ideas, jssithout any substance to 
support them Words are not to be used without a meaning. 
And as there is no more meaning in spiritual Substance 
than in mateiial Substance, the one is to be exploded as well 
as the other 

Pint Hoiv often must I repeat, that I know or am 
conscious of my own being , and that I myself am not my 
ideas, but somewrhat else— a thin king, ^ ctive^pcip le tha t 
perceives, kno> vg,_>yills,„and,Qperi ates about ideas I knoiv 
that I, one and**tKe'^ame self, perceiv^e both colours and 
sounds that a colour cannot perceive a sound, nor a sound 
a colour* that I am therefore one individual pnnciple, 
distinct from colour and sound , and, for the same reason, 
from all other sensible things and inert ideas. But, I am 
not in like manner conscious either of the existence or 
essence of Matter. On the contrar}', I know that nothing 
ij incons_ismiU_can exist, and that the existence of Matter 
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implies an inconsistency Farther, I know tvhat I mean 
when I affirm that there is a spiritual substance or support 
of ideas; that is, that a spirit knows and perceives ideas 
But, 1 do not know what is meant when it is said that an 
unperceiving substance hath inherent in it and supports 
^either ideas or the archetypes of ideas There is there- 
fore upon the whole no parity of case between Spint and 
Matter. 

• 

ffyl I must needs own, Phtlomus, nothing seems to 
have kept me from agreeing with you more than somehow 
tnistalimg Ihe quesiton In denying Matter, at first glimpse 
I am tempted to imagine jou deny the things we see and 
feel but, upon reflection, find there is no ground for it 
What think you, therefore, of retaining the name Maiier, 
and applying it to sensible things} This may be done 
without any change in your sentiments and, believe me. 
It would be a means of reconciling them to some persons 
who may be more shocked at an innovation in words than 
in opinion 

Phil With all my heart retain the word Matter^ and 
appl y it to the obj e^cts _of_sense, if you please , provided 
^u do not attribute to them any subsistence distinct from 
their being perceived I shall never quarrel with you for 
an expression Matter, or material substance, are terms 
introduced by philosophers , and, as used by them, imply 
a sort of independency, or a subsistence distinct from being 
perceived by a mind but are never used by common 
people , or, if ever, it is to signify the immediate objects of 
sense One would think, therefore, so long as the names 
of all particular things, with the terms sensible, substance, 
body, stuff, and the like, are retained, the word Matter 
should be never missed in common talk. And in philo- 
sophical discourses it seems the best way to leave it quite 
out since there is not, perhaps, any one thing that hath 
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more favoured and strengthened the depraved bent of the 
mind towards Atheism than the use of that general confused 
term 

; Hyl IVell but, Philotwus^ since I am content to gne up 
the notion of an unthinking substance e\tenor to the mind, 

I thmk you ought not to deny me the privilege of using the 
viord Matter I please, and annexing it to a collection of 
sensible qualities subsisting onlj' in the mind. I freel} oivii 
there is no other substance, in a strict sense, than Spit it 
But I have been so long accustomed to the term Mattel 
that I knoM not how to part with it. To say, there is no 
Matter in the world, is still shocking to me. Whereas one 
may say, There is no Mattel ^ if by that term be meant an 
unthmkmg substance existing without the mind but if by 
Matter is_ .meant . some sensible thing, jvhose existence 
ccmsists in being perceiv'ed, then there is Matter. This 
distinction gives it qultelinother tuirn~,~and nien will come 
into 3’our notions with small difficulty, when they are pro- 
posed in that manner For, after all, the controversy about 
Matter^ in the strict acceptation of it, lies altogether between 
j'ou and the philosophers w hose Principles, I acknow ledge , 1 
are not near so natural, or so agreeable to the conimoi^ 
sense of mankind, and Holy Scripture, as j’ours There 
IS nothing we either desire or shun but as it makes, or 
IS apprehended to make, some part of our happiness or 
misery. But what hath happiness or miserj', joy or grief, 
^pleasure or pain, to do with Absolute Existence; or with 
unknown Entities, abstracted from all relation to us ? It is 1 
evident, things regard us only as they are pleasing or dis-| 
pleasing and they can please or displease only so far forthi 
as they are perceived Farther, therefore, we are not coiijl 
cemed , and thus far j ou leave things as } ou found them^ 
Yet still there is something new in this doctrme. It is plain, 

I do not now think with the philosophers, nor yet altogether 
w ith the vulgar I would know how the case stands in that 
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respect , precisely, what you have added to, or altered in 
my former notions 

'' Phtl I do not pretend to be a setter-up of new notions 
My endeavours tend only to unite and place in a clearer 
light that truth which was before shared between the vulgar 
and the philosophers — the forjner being of opinion, that 
those things they tinmedtaiely perceive are the real things , 
and the latter, that the things immediately peiceived are ideas 
which exist only in the mind Which tw’o notions, put 
together, do, m effect, constitute the substance of what 
I advance 

Hyl I have been a long time distrusting my senses, 
methought I saw things by a dim light, and through false 
glasses Now the glasses are removed, and a new light 
breaks in upon my understanding I am clearly convinced 
that I see things in their native forms, and am no longer 
in pain about their unhmvn natuies or absolute existence 
This IS the state I find myself m at present though, indeed, 
the course that brought me to it I do not yet thoroughly 
comprehend You set out upon the same principles that 
Academics, Cartesians, and the like sects usually do , and 
for a long time it looked as if you were advancing their 
Philosophical Scepticism , but, in the end, your conclusions 
are directly opposite to theirs 

Phil You see, Hylas, the water of yonder fountain, how 
It IS forced upwards, in a round column, to a certain height , 
at which It breaks, and falls back into the basin from w’hence 
It rose. Its ascent as w'ell as descent proceeding from 
the same uniform law or pnnciple of gravitation. Just 
so, the same Principles which, at first view, lead to 
Scepticism, pursued to a certain point, bring men back 
to Common Sense 
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The Essay toi>}atds a J\,’ew Thcoty of Vision ^^as pub- 
lished in 1709, a year before the Ptinctfles, It is the first 
m chronological order of those writings of Berkeley, illus- 
trated in the Second Part of the Seketions^ which, — osten- 
sibly concerned with the Visible IVorld, the psychology of 
the Senses and sense-suggestion, — treat by implication of 
the philosophy of Science, and ultimately of our know'ledge 
of God Twenty-three years after the publication of the 
juvenile Thcoty of Vision, theological inferences involved 
in that theory were deduced in Alnphron, or the Minute 
Philosopher, in a Dialogue on the Visible tVorld interpreted 
as the language of God. And in the following jear this 
thought was pursued in the Theory of Visual Language 
Furthci Vindicated and EAplai'ned. The selections which 
follow' are taken from these three works, harmonised by 
the foregoing Philosophical Principles 

According to Berkeley’s Principles, the supposition that 
iMatter exists independently of a percipient mind is un- 
jintelligible it mvohes the a bsurdit y of c\p erience_existing 
Without any onp living to ma kd ex p erience real 

Yet all bodies exist ’without mind,’ if what is meant 
by ‘ without ’ is, that they are extended or exist ‘ in space ’ 
And that they thus exist m space, or consist of paites exha 
partes, cannot be doubted Do we not see them so existing 
in seeing that they arc extended , and also m seeing that 
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each extra-organic body is placed relatively to other extra- 
organic bodies, and to the living body of the percipient? 
What, Berkeley asks, is the deepest and truest meaning ol 
‘ outness ’ or * externality and is the outwardness of bodies 
originally seen ? This question leads us into the heart of 
the psychology of external perception 

The Ne%v Theory of Vision is so far Berkeley’s answer 
But in it he holds in reserve the bolder doctnne of his 
book of Fimciples, namely, that the material ivorld cannot 
in any of its qualities exist out of living perception he is 
satisfied with the more limited conclusion, that coloured ex- 
tension IS dependent on a percipient who can see The claim 
to independent externality on behalf of what is perceived by 
touch IS meanwhile postponed He argues that, because 
outwardness is unintelligible apart from the experience we 
have when we touch things and move our bodies, therefore 
It cannot be perceived originally by sight This argument 
should be examined critically by the student, as a central 
part of the psychology of the Senses and the rise of mere 
sense-perception into physical science 

Berkeley’s account of the Visible Worl d advances from 
. /t he thin g s of sense in their r e lation to our organism , 
through their natural laws as interpreted in the physical 
sciences, to our faith in Dmne or Universal Mind, as the 
jp philosophical explanation of all changes of the sensible 
world, and therefore as the ultimate lationale of sense- 
perception So our power of seeing things in ‘ ambient 
space ’ IS virtually a power of seeing interpretable signs of 
{the constant agency of God 

The Essay on Vision was* the first elaborate attempt to 
show that our ordinary visual perceptions of extended things 
are not our original perceptions of Sight, that they are 
expectations which are so connected mth what we see, 
that sight becomes foresight According to Adam Smith 
this theory IS 'one of the finest examples of philosophical 
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aniljsis lhat ts to be found either in our own or m any 
other language.’ ‘Whatever I saj upon the subject,' lie 
adds, ‘if not directly borrowed from Berkeley, has been 
suggested by what he has said ’ Berkeley refers tiic 
early growth of our knowledge of space, in Us three 
diniLiisions of length, breadth, and thickness, to ideas 
of contact, muscular resistance, and locomotnc effort that 
are suggested by sisual sensations, with which thej ha\c 
been connected m our experience. The former m process 
of time by habit come to do dul) for the latter ; so that 
we can be admonished by this language seeing of what 
sensations of touch will affect us, at such and such 
distances of time, in consequence of such and such 
actions 

Berkeley started with the assumption that Colour is the 
proper and direct object of sight. IViihoul denjing that 
the colour we see ts superficially extended, he analjsed 
coloured extension, in order to show that this extension is 
different in kind from the extension presented to us in 
touch, in which he holds that real ‘outness’ consists 
He argues that when one secs a thing 'at a distance,’ he is 
really foreseeing coming sensations, of which what he secs 
arc the signs Seeing becomes ptcdieling. If people never 
experienced locomotive sensations, they could not under- 
stand what the word Space means; for it means loom io 
move ///,— an idea we could not liavc had without experi- 
ence of movement The so called ‘sight’ of outwardness 
is therefore power of interpreting visual phenomena This 
power, he further argues, is (it) not instinctive ; {p) nor so 
connected with what we originally see that it can be 
realised a priori it is if) gradually suggested, in the same 
way as words suggest their meanings in human languages. 

Ihis is the answer given by Berkeley to the question, 
How* It comes to pass lhat vve ham to perceive, by what we 
see, what is not seen , and what indeed neither resembles, nor 
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causes, nor is caused by, nor has any necessary connexion 
with what IS seen? This answer implies that what we see 
IS connected with its tactual meaning by natural law, not 
merely by the tendency to associate ideas that have by 
accident often been together in our experience The ulti- 
mate reason of Law in Nature, or the philosophy of natural 
Science (almost unconsciously on the part of Berkeley) is 
thus proposed for reflection Natural law is resolved into 
divinely established connexion among the phenomena 
of which nature is composed this connexion is said 
to be ‘arbitrary,’ because God might have made the law 
different This arbitrariness is what Berkeley intends in 
his metaphor of external nature as ‘Visual Language’ 
But the ‘arbitrariness’ must not be confounded with 
caprice, for it means the perfectly rational will of the 
Divine Agent An important difference between the words 
of men, and the words daily addressed to us by God in the 
providential language of the senses is, that the connexion 
betw'een human words and their meanings is due to human 
convention, whereas the connexion between what we see 
and the expenence which in consequence we expect is grounded 
on faith in the reasonable Will of God As he puts it, 

‘ \nsible ideas are the language whereby the Governing Spirit, 
on w’hom w-e depend, informs us what tangible ideas He is 
about to imprint upon us, in case w'e excite this or that 
motion in our own bodies’ When applied to the phe- 
nomena presented in the live senses, and not merely jn 
sight, this implies that Order in Nature is the expression 
of Divine Rational Will — that the Natural Government of 
things IS subordinate in the Divme System of the Universe 
to the Moral Government of persons — and that our know'- 
ledge of the natural laws of the material w'orld cannot be 
a priori^ but must be gathered by experiment 

Berkeley’s psychological analysis nf seeing implies that if 
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a person bom blind were suddenly endon ed with sight, he 
could of firs f ha\c no knowledge of \isual outness; that 
the Msible world must all seem to be ‘in his mind,’ prior 
to further experience. This is a conclusion which might 
be tested by experiments on indixiduals ns well as bj mental 
anal) sis Appropriate tests would be — {a) cases of born- 
blind persons who have been made to see, (fi) the imagina- 
tion of space possessed by the born-blind , (r) experiments on 
persons able to sec, but who had no sense of moxcmcnl 
(if such persons could be found) , (d) facts of sight in human 
infants, (t) in the lower animals Berkeley contributes no 
original observations gathered on any of these fields 

His discussions on Visual Signs and their interpretation 
may be used b) the student as aids to the study of the 
human mind in its ascent from the Tuc Senses and then 
original perceptions, by sensuous Imagination thiough 
suggestion, inductnc discover)' of laws in Nature, with the 
ground in reason of scientific inferences , all culminating in 
recognition of the relation between natural order and the 
Supreme Actne Reason that operates beyond and within 
Nature 

In the ‘Dialogue on Visual Ivanguage’ which follows the 
selections from the ‘ New Theory,’ the subject is unfolded 
in Its theological relations The significant phenomena pre- 
sented in sight are taken as striking illustrations of tlie 
omnipresent agency of God, and as affording the same 
sort of assurance of the presence of God as we have of the 
presence of our fellow men when they stand before us and 
speak to us 

I have appended to the Second Part some extracts from 
Berkeley’s ‘Vindication’ of this conception of Vision as 
Dhine Language — the last philosophical publication of his 
middle life, which appeared in 1733, in which, with added 
explanations, the subject is presented in some fresh lights 
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The rationale of Theism that is offered in Berkeley’s 
\isual psychology lies in his treatment of Natural Order 
as \irtually the language of omnipresent Deity He leaves 
too much in the background the still deeper conception 
of Omnipotent Goodness in the omnipresent Power, and 
the ethico-theological presupposition that is implied in our 
confidence in natural law and in the original constitution of 
man 



I 

A NEW THEORY OF VISION 

1 My design is (a) to shew the manner wherein we 
perceive by Sight the Distance, Magnitude, and Situation of 
objects , also {b) to consider the difference there is betw'ixt 
the ideas of Sight and Touch, and w’hether there be any 
idSa common to both senses ’ 

2 It is, I think, agreed by all that Distance, of itself and 
immediately, cannot be seen For, distance being a line 
directed endw'ise to the eye, it projects only one point in the 
fund of the eye, which point remains invariably the same, 
whether the distance be longer or shorter® 

^ The design is, to compare the phenomena immediately presented m 
Sight with those immediately presented in Touch, and to show how 
we leani gradually in seeing to apprehend invisible phenomena of the 
natural world It is an analysis of the genesis of our adult perception 
of visible things It is founded upon deductions from the laws and 
tendencies of the human mind, as these operate in the adult, but are 
latent in infancy From this we are naturally led to consider the 
office of all the Senses, and the expansion of sense-petception in the 
formation of science, in connexion with this analysis of Sight, *the most 
perfect and dehghtfnl ' of them 

® Sect 2-51 explain how we seem to ‘see ' Distance, or an interval 
between two points, one of which is mvisible Sect a takes for granted, 
but without distinct proof or adequate definition of terms, that distance 
IS necessarily invisible directly, and that it can be seen only through the 
medium of visual signs by which it is suggested Now the ‘ distance ’ 
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3 I find it also acknoi^ lodged that the estimate we make 
of the distance of objects constdeiabfy 1 emote is rather an act 
of judgment ' grounded on experience than of sense For 
example, when I perceive a great number of intermediate 
objects, such as houses, fields, nvers, and the like, ivhich 
I have experienced to take up a considerable space, I thence 
form a judgment or conclusion, that the object I see beyond 
them IS at a great distance Again, when an object appears 
faint and small which at a near distance I have experienced 
to make a vigorous and large appearance, I instantly con- 
clude It to be far off — ^And this, it is evident, is the result 
of expenence , without which, from the faintness and little- 
ness, I should not have inferred anything concerning the 
distance of objects 

intended seems to be space in its third dimension, 1 e depth, or 
outness from the eye in the line of sight, not superficial extensibn 
In relation to the distance which cannot be seen — viz depth, or distance 
which IS in the line of sight — ^the percipient is supposed to he at the 
of a straight line, tlie interval between the two extremes of which 
must he invisible, because only one of them can be present When 
ave sec superficial distance, on the other hand, we are at the side, and not 
at the end of the line — at a point where the distance forms a larger or 
smaller angle with the eye, so that this sort of distance is called 
lateral, transverse, or angular Any distance that is strictly in the line 
of sight, in order to become visible, must, by a change in the point of 
view of the percipient, be as it were transformed into lateral distance, 
1 e from a relation in the third dimension of space into plane superficial 
extension But it has then ceased to be the sort of distance that is 
invisible 

Some of Berkeley's critics have referred to sect 2 as if it fully stated 
his famous ‘ theory of vision,’ and also his ‘ aigument in support of it ’ 
It IS merely a statement of one of the alleged facts on which the thcoiy' 
rests 

^ See the account of what Locke calls judpnent (1 e. faith in 
probability), in his Essay, b IV cb 14, 15, 16 Like Berkeley here, 
Locke opposes it, as ‘ grounded on expenence ’ with its contingencies, 
to knowledge ptoper, which is due to intuition or to demonstration 
, * What does Berkeley, here and m what follows, intend by ‘ necessary 
connexion ’ ? Is it only a factitious, a posteriori necessity , generated, as 
Hume would say, by custom objecuvely manifested m nature, and con- 
sequent habit generated m the individual and the race? Or is it a 
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4, But, >\hen an object ss placed at so near a distance 
as that the mter\al between the eyes bears any sensible 
proportion to it, the opinion of speculate e men is, that 
the two optic axes (the fancy that we see only with one 
eye at once being exploded), concurring at the object, do 
there make an angle, b> means of which, according as it 
IS greater or lesser, the object is perceived to be nearer or 
farther off 

5. Betwixt which and the foregoing manner of estimating 
distance there is this remarkable difference , — that, whereas 
there was no apparent ticcessaty' connexion between small 
distance and a large and strong appearance, or between 
great distance and a little and faint appearance, there 
appears a very necessary connexion between an obtuse 
angle and near distance, and an acute angle and farther 
distance It does not in the least depend upon experience, 
but may be evidently knowm by any one before he had 
experienced it, that the nearer the concurrence of the 
optic axes the greater the angle, and the remoter their 
concurrence is th'^ lesser will be the angle comprehended 
by them- 

ncccssity dne to the eternal constitution of things i lhat it is meant to 
be more than the former seems implied in the subsequent nnaljsis of our 
faith in the actual laws of nature into ‘suggestion’ determined by 
custom Ncccssitj he illustrates by pure mathematics, although the 
outcome of this Essay tends to refer mathematical necessity itself to the 
^Mll of God 

^ What artists call aerial and linear perspectives arc here taken as 
acknowledged signs of ‘considerably remote’ distances. But the mam 
question is, ihc manner m wlitcft we learn to sec neat distances in the 
line of sight outwards In Bcrkclc>’s day even, it was ‘agreed bj all’ 
lhat ‘ the remoter distances ’ outwards arc ‘ suggested * by ‘ arbitrarj 
signs’ , near distances were supposed to be demonstrated from (not 
merely suggested by) necessary relations of lines and angles This last 
supposition Berkeley proceeds to refute in the following sections 
■ Here again, what sort of ‘ necessity ’ docs he intend m the connexion 
(§§ 6 » 7) between angles and distances, and between divergency of 
rajs and degrees of distance 1 T,hc varieties in the possible meaning 
of the ambiguous term ‘necessity’ (which may be cither logical, 
S. B. 1341'* X 
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6 There is another way, mentioned by optic writers, 
■whereby they will have us judge of those distances in 
respect of ■which the breadth of the pupil hath any sensible 
bigness And that is the greater or lesser divergency of 
the ra^s, which, issuuig from the visible point, do fall on 
the pupil — that point being judged nearest which is seen 
by most diverging rays, and that remoter which is seen by 
less diverging rays , and so on, the apparent distance still 
increasing, as the divergency of the rays decreases, till at 
length It becomes infinite when the rays that fall on the 
pupil are to sense parallel And after this manner it is said 
we perceive distance when we look only with one eye 

7 In this case also it is plain we are not beholden to 
experience it being a certain, necessary truth that, the 
nearer the direct rays falling on the eje approach to a 
parallelism, the farther off is the point of their intersection, 
or the visible point from whence they flow’ 

8 Now though the accounts here given of perceiving 
near distance by sight are received for true, and accord- 
ingly made use of in determining the apparent places of 
objects, they do nevertheless seem to me very unsatisfactory, 
and that for these following reasons — 

9 Fusi, It IS evident that, when the mind perceives any 
idea, not immediately and of itself, it must be by the means 
of some other idea Thus, for instance, the passions which 
are in the mind of another are of themselves to me invisible 
I may nevertheless perceive them by sight, though not 
immediately, yet by means of the colours they produce in 

mathematical, metaphorical, physical, or moral necessity) should be 
here distinguished by the student Is there ground for nlttmately dis- 
tinguishing the necessity in virtue of which this is the cause of th<a 
from the necessity for a cause of every change , also for distmguishing 
mathematical from metaphysical necessi^ , and both from the logical 
obligation to avoid a contradiction in terms ^ 
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the countenance We often see shame or fear in the looks 
of a man, by perceiving the changes of his countenance to 
red or pale 

10 Moreover, it is evident that no idea which is not itself 
perceived can be to me the means of perceiving any other 
idea ^ If I do not perceive the redness or paleness of a 
man’s face themselves, it is impossible I should perceive 
by them the passions which are in his mind. 

11. Now, from sect 2, it is plain that distance js in its 
own nature imperceptible® , and yet it is perceived by sight. 
It remains, therefore, that it be brought into view by means 
of some other idea, that is itself immediately perceived in 
the act of vision 

12. But those lines and angles by means wheieof some 
men pretend to explain the perception of distance, are 
themselves not at all perceived, nor are they in truth ever 
thought of by those unskilful m optics I appeal to any 
one’s experience, whether, upon sight of an object, he com- 
putes its distance by the bigness of the angle made by the 
meeting of the two optic axes? or whether he ever thinks 
of the greater or lesser divergency of the rays which arrive 
from any point to his pupil ? nay, whether it be not perfectly 
impossible for him to perceive by sense the various angles 
wherewith the rays, according to their greater or lesser 
divergence, do fall on the eye? Every one 15 himself the 
best judge of what he perceives, and what not. In vain 


‘ ‘idea,’ here as elsewhere = phenomenon presented in sense 
® Here ‘perceived’ means apprehending tumcdiaU data of sense-, 
‘percemng’ sometimes means being aware (throngh what he oalU 
‘suggestion’) of what is signified by sense-given data So in the 
followng sections what is ‘ imperceptible,’ because not actually felt in 
sense, is yet ‘perceived,’ 1 e ‘judged’ through suggestion The former 
IS immediate, and the latter acquired perception. 

® That IS to say, distance outwards or in the line of sight, is not 
immediately presentable in sense— cannot be an idea or phenomenon so 
presented Accordingly it must be perceived through some sign 
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shall any man tell me, that I perceive certain Imes and 
angles i\hich introduce into my mind the various ideas 
of distance, so long as I myself am conscious of no such 
thing 

13 Since therefore those angles and lines are not them- 
selves perceived by sight, it follows, from sect 10, that the 
mind does not by them judge of the distance of objects 

14 Secondly, The truth of this assertion Mill be yet 
farther evident to any one that considers those lines and 
angles have no real existence in nature, being only an 
hypothesis framed by the mathematicians, and by them 
introduced into optics that they might treat of that science 
in a geometrical way 

15. The ihtrd and last reason I shall give for rejecting 
that doctrine is, that though ive should grant the real exist- 
ence of those optic angles, &c, and that it Mas possible for 
the mind to perceive them, yet these principles would not 
be found sufficient to explam the phenomena of distance, 
as shall be sheM'n hereafter 

16 Now, It being already shewn that distance is suggested"'- 

^ Note in § ]6 the first use in the Essay of the term suggestion — 
already referred to as expressive of the way in which our acquired power 
of interptthng what we see, and Qxs& going beyond bate visual sense of 
colom , IS explamed by Berkeley He explains acquired visual perception 
by resolving it into what he calls suggestion — An important question 
IS, What does he mean by Suggestion t Is it more than bhnd Habit 1 
Does it involie reason! (See Vindication, sect 43 ) The answer to 
this question goes (so far) to settle Berkeley's starting-point, as either 
empincal like Hume’s, or as anticipatmg Reid, if not even Kant, in 
this constructive principle of his early philosophy — Reid, in his Inquiry, 
often uses the word ‘suggestion’ when treating of the five senses, and 
the relations of their data to one another, makmg it mean conviction 
of which no further explanation can be given than what he calls the 
Common Sense ‘I know no word,’ he sajs, ‘more proper than 
suggestion to express a power of the mind whidi seems entirely to have 
escaped the notice of philosophers, and to which we one many of our 
simple notions which are neither impressions nor ideas, as well as many 
ongmal principles of behef • There is a sort of suggestion uhich is 
not natural or original it is the result of cxpenence and habit . 
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to the mind, by the mediation of some other idea which is 
Itself perceived in the act of seeing, it remains that we 
inquire what ideas or sensations there be that attend 
vision unto which we may suppose the ideas of distance 
are connected, and by which they are introduced into the 
mind \ 

But I think It appeals that there are also natural suggestions, e g that 
sensation suggests the notion of present existence, and the belief that 
what we perceive or feel does now exist , that memory suggests the 
notion of past existence, and the belief that what we remember did 
exist m time past, and that our sensations and thonghts suggest the 
notion of a mind, and the belief of its existence, and of its relation to 
our thonghts By a like natural pnnciple it is that a beginning of 
existence, or any change in nature, suggests to us the notion of a cause, 
and compels our belief of its existence And in like mannei, ceitaln 
sensations of touch, by the constitution of our nature, suggest to us 
extension, solidity, and motion, which are nowise like sensations, 
although they have been hitherto confounded with them * {Jnquiry, 
ch. II sect *1) ‘ This class of intimations,’ says Stewart, with re- 

ference to this passage, ' result from the anginal fi ante of the human 
mind, and were quite overlooked by Berkeley ’ — The question which 
Berkeley would solve by ‘suggestion’ is really the great one after- 
wards proposed by Hume, m his Inqmiy cancel ntng Human Under- 
standing, section IV, and which the remainder of that work is an 
attempt to answer . — ' What is the nature of that evidence which assures 
ns of any matter of fact that lies beyond the present testimony of oui 
senses or the records of our memory*’ This is just to isk what the 
ultimate constructive pnnaple of our sciences of nature is, in virtue of 
which present phenomena of sense issue first in acquired pei ceptions, 
and then in physical science That, Hume says, is Custom With 
Berkeley sense-perception is evolved by ‘suggestion,’ to which the 
origin of our judgments of Extension is referred Berkeley’s ex- 
planation may be compared with Kant’s, by whom phenomena of sense 
were supposed to be translated into perceptions, under ‘forms’ that 
belong to intellect and not to sense, but which are true, because they 
are forms under which phenomena vmst be experienced by us if they 
are experienced at all Compare Berkeley’s ‘ suggestion ’ also with the 
transformed sensations of Condillac, and with the ‘ principle of common 
sense’ of Reid 

The truth seems to be that Berkeley’s ‘suggestion’ means habit, but 
habit that may be unconsciously rational One result of what he says 
IS to show the efficacy of early habits 

§§ 16-27 give three sorts of ‘arbitrary signs ’ of 'near distances* 
—recognition of their arbitrariness being what Berkeley considers the 
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Andi, fist, it IS certain by experience, that when we look 
at a near object With both eyes, according as it approaches 
or recedes from us, we alter the disposition of our eyes, by 
lessening or widening the interval between the pupils This 
disposition or turn of the eyes is attended with a sensation 
which seems to me to be that which in this case brings the 
idea of greater or lesser distance into the mind. 

17 Not that there is any natural or necessary connexion 
between the sensation we perceive by the turn of the eyes 
and greater or lesser distance But — because the mind has, 
by constant experience, found the different sensations corre- 
sponding to the different dispositions of the eyes to be 
attended each with a different degree of distance in the 
object — there has grown an habitual or customary con- 
nexion® between those two sorts of ideas, so that the mind 
no sooner perceives the sensation ansing from the different 
turn It gives the eyes, in order to bring the pupils nearer or 
farther asunder, but it withal perceives the different idea of 
distance which was wont to be connected with that sensa- 
tion Just as, upon heanng a certain sound, the idea is 
immediately suggested to the understanding which custom 
had united ivith it 

18 Nor do I see how I can easily be mistaken m this 
matter I know evidently that distance is not percened of 

importnnl ontcome of his whole investigation into vision, ns it empties 
natural law and physical science of a frtot t necessity, reducing them to 
effects of Divine will which form an interpret-ible language 

^ This mmcular * sensation ’ connected with this adjustment of the 
eje IS of course not itself seen , it is felt It may be called visual, but 
It IS not visible Thus the usual signs through which we learn to see 
things in their places are some of them (like this one) invisible while 
others are seen 

s The 'customary connexion,’ elsewhere called arbitrary, is not 
therefore capricious The ‘suggestions’ to which it giies rise may 
invohe unconscious leason, and 'arbitrary' may be understood to 
mean leasoiiable will, sis opposed to blind necessity — and this dmne 
arbitrariness would be the constant rootiae power of the unuerse 
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Itself— that, by consequence, it must be perceived by means 
of some other idea, which is immediately perceived, and 
vanes with the different degrees of distance. I know also 
that the sensation arising from the turn of the eyes is of 
Itself immediately perceived, and various degrees thereof 
are connected \nth different distances, which never fail to 
accompany them into my mind, when I view' an object 
distinctly with both ej'es whose distance is so small that in 
respect of it the interval between the ejes has any consider- 
able magnitude. 

19 I know It IS a received opinion that, by altering the 
disposition of the eyes, the mind peiceives wdiether the 
angle of the optic axes, or the lateral angles comprehended 
between the inten^al of the eyes or the optic axes, aie made 
greater or lesser , and that, accordingly, by a kind of natural 
geometry, it judges the point of their intersection to be 
nearer or farther off But that this is not true I am con- 
vinced by my ow’n experience, since I am not conscious 
that I make any such use of the perception I have by the 
turn of my ejes And for me to make those judgments, 
and draw' those conclusions from it, w’lthout know’ing that 
I do so, seems altogether incompiehensible 

20 From all which it follow’s, that the judgment we make 
of the distance of an object view'ed with both eyes is entirely 
the result of experience ^ If w'e had not constantly found 
certain sensations, arising from the various dispositions of 
the eyeSy attended w’ith certain degrees of distance, we should 
never make those sudden judgments from them concerning 
the distance of objects , no more than w’e would pretend to 
judge of a man’s thought by his pronouncing w ords w e had 
never heard before. 

* ‘Experience,’ 1 e phenomena presented to the senses, at liret 
automatically organised into expenence hy * suggestion ’ — which he held 
sufficient to explain the ‘judgment,' or presumption of probabilitj, that 
IS latent in acquired perception 
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21. Secondly, an object placed at a certain distance from 
the eye, to ^\hlch the breadth of the pupil bears a consider- 
able proportion, being made to approach, is seen moie con- 
fusedly And the nearer it is brought the more confused 
appearance it makes And, this being found constantly to 
be so, there arises in the mind an habitual connexion 
between the several degrees of confusion and distance , the 
greater confusion still implying the lesser distance, and the 
lesser confusion the greater distance of the object^. 

22 This confused appearance of the object doth therefore 
seem to be the medium whereby the mind judges of distance, 
in those cases wherein the most approved writers of optics 
will have it judge by the different divergency with which the 
rays flowing from the radiating point fall on the pupil No 
man, I believe, will pretend to see or feel those imaginary 
angles that the rays are supposed to form according to their 
various inclinations on his eye But he cannot choose 
seeing whether the object appear more or less confused 
It IS therefore a manifest consequence from what has been 
demonstrated that, instead of the greater or lesser diver- 
gency of the rays, the mind makes use of the greater or 
lesser confusedness of the appearance, thereby to determine 
the apparent place of an object 

23 Nor doth it avail to say there is not any necessary 
connexion between confused vision and distance great or 
small For I ask any man what necessary connexion he 
sees between the redness of a blush and shame? And yet 
no sooner shall he behold that colour to arise in the face of 
another but it brings into his mind the idea of that passion 
which hath been observed to accompany it 

* This explanation of onr icqaired power of seeing neai distances, 
tends towards an acknowledgment of whit is now called Inseparable 
Association See Mill’s Examtnahon of Hannlton, eh XIV But can 
scientific experience be resolved into blind association 1 It may explain, 
in a phjsical way, connexions m an individual mind , surelv not the 
perception of objectne realitj 
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24 AVhat seems to have misled the writers of optics m 
this matter is, that they imagine men judge of distance as 
they do of a conclusion in mathematics ; betwixt which and 
the premises it is indeed absolutely requisite there be an 
apparent necessary connexion But it is far othenvise in 
the sudden judgments men make of distance We are not 
to think that brutes and children, or even grown reasonable 
men, whenever they perceive an object to approach or 
depart from them, do it by virtue of geometry and demon- 
stration. 

25 That one idea may suggest another to the mind, it will 
suffice that they have been observed to go togethei, without 
any demonstration of the necessity of their coexistence, 01 
without as much as knowing what it is that makes them so 
to coexist Of this there are innumerable instances, of 
which no one can be ignorant®. 

26 Thus, greater confusion having been constantly 
attended with nearer distance, no sooner is the former idea 
perceived but it suggests the latter to our thoughts And, 
if it had been the ordinary course of nature that the farthei 
off an object were placed the more confused it should 
appear, it is certain the very same perception that now 
makes us think an object approaches would then have 

^ In this Berkeley thus early seems to recognise intellectu'il necessity 
in mathematical demonstration 

2 Here and throughout Berkeley presupposes a natural tendency m 
each person to connect in his thoughts, ever after, those phenomena of 
sense which have been connected m his previous expenence — a tendency 
the strength of which may be so confirmed through repetition, that I/ts 
mind at last becomes unable to separate them This is the associaitve 
tendency, since made so much of by some psychologists, which thus, 
with Berkeley as with Aristotle, is mixed up with the psychology of the 
senses Because it is dependent on the variable expenence of each 
i person, it has been called a subjective law or tendency, in contrast to 
relations which issue from irreversible necessities that are of the essence 
' of reason, and therefore common to all intelligence The difference 
'■> between the blind tendency to associate and the necessary relations of 
i reason is obscured in association psychology 
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made us to imagine it went farther off — that perception, 
abstracting from custom and experience, being equally 
fitted to produce the idea of great distance, or small 
distance, or no distance at all 

27 Thttdly, an object being placed at the distance above 
specified, and brought nearer to the eye, ■\^e may never- 
theless prevent, at least for some time, the appearance’s 
growing more confused, by straining the eye In vihich 
case that sensation supplies the place of confused vision, in 
aiding the mind to judge of the distance of the object , it 
being esteemed so much the nearer by how much the effort 
or straining of the eye in order to distinct vision is greater 

28 I have here set down those seusahotts or ideas that 
seem to be the constant and general occasions of introducing 
into the mind the different ideas of near distance It is 
true, in most cases, that divers other circumstances con- 
tribute to frame our idea of distance, viz the particular 
number, size, kind, &c of the things seen* Concerning 
which, as well as all other the forementioned occasions 
which suggest distance, I shall only observe, they have none 
of them, in their own nature, any relation or connexion 
with It nor is it possible they should ever signifj the 
various degrees thereof, otherwise tlian as by expenence 
they have been found to be connected with them® 


^ Visible signs mix with those that ire met ely visual The latter 
appear to be felt in the eye, but are not themselves seen 
* The visual ‘signs’ gl^en in the preceding sections are all either 
(«) visible or (i) invisible Under neither head is Berkelej’s list ex- 
haustive, nor even accurate as far as it goes Recent German and 
Bntish ph}siologists have discovered others Muller, Helmholtz and 
Lotze have mentioned visual signs not recognised by Berkele) The 
student should here generalise the chief visual signs of the distances 
of objects, including the muscular sensations which accompany focal 
adjustment of the crjstallme lens, the muscular sensations due to 
convergence of the axes of both ejes, the smallness and indistinctness 
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41. From what hath been premised, it is a manifest con- 
sequence, that a man bom blind, being made to see, w'ould 
at first have no idea of Distance by sight the sun and 
stars, the remotest objects as well as the nearer, ivould all 
seem to be in his eye, or rather m his mind^ The objects 
intromitted by sight would seem to him (as in truth they 
are) no other than a new set of thoughts or sensations, each 
whereof is as near to him as the perceptions of pain 01 
pleasure, or the most inward passions of his soul For, our 
judging objects perceived by sight to be at any distance, 01 
mthout the mind, is (vid sect. 28) entirely the effect of 
experience, which one in those circumstances could not yet 
have attained to 

42 It IS indeed otherwise upon the common supposition 
— that men judge of distance by the angle of the optic axes, 
just as one in the dark, or a blind man by the angle com- 
prehended by tw'o sticks, one whereof he held m each hand 
For, if this ivere true, it would follow that one blind from 
his birth, being made to see, should stand m need of no 
new experience, in order to perceive distance by sight 
But that this is false has, I think, been sufficiently demon- 
strated ® 

of the visible image , the number of intervening objects , as well as 
the phenomena of binocular vision. But these and other matters of 
biological psychology -were for Berkeley questions of detail, irrelevant 
to the general pnnciple of divinely arbitrary senx-symbohsm which was 
mainly in his view The distinction between the sensory and motor 
important m connexion with the correlative difference between 
passive and active sense-consciousness, was unknown to him, also much 
else nowknoivn as to the nenous sjstem and its relations byphjsio- 
logical psychologists 

In §§ 29-40, here omitted, Berkeley proceeds to verify his invisible 
and visible signs, by showing that one class of them can explain a 
ciinous optical phenomenon that had baffled Barrow and others. 

* *In his eye' and ‘in his mind’ — 1 e. existing dependently on the 
organ, or on the sentient mind 

® He does not, as one might expect, ask for experimental verification 
of his conclusions in cases of born-blind persons made to see 
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43 *And perhaps, upon a strict inquiry, we shall not find 
that even those who from their birth have grown up in a 
continued habit of seeing are irrecoverably prejudiced on 
the other side, to wit, in thinking what they see to be at 
a distance from them For, at this time it seems agreed 
on all hands, by those who have had any thoughts of that 
matter, that colouts, winch are the pope 7 and tntmedtafe 
object of sight\ ate not without the intnd^ But then, it 
mil be said, by sight we have also the ideas of extension^ 
axidijigute^ and motion , all which may well be thought with- 
out and at some distance from the mind, though colour 
should not. In answ’ei to this, I appeal to any man’s ex- 
perience, whether the visible extension of any object do 
not appear as near to him as the colour of that object, 
nay, whether they do not both seem to be m the \ery same 
place Is not the extension w’e see coloured, and is it 

1 Berkeley now advances from («) the argument that our power to 
see distance outwatds is due to suggestion, and proceeds ( 6 ) to draw 
similar conclusions from the fact that phenomena of colour are the only 
phenomena which we immediately sec Ha\mg shown, by the pre- 
ceding reasons, that distances outwards, whether near or remote, are 
not actually seen, but are suggested ly divinely arbitrary signs, he now 
proceeds to deny the externality of colour—* externality ’ meaning its 
being extended in space, in independence of a percipient 

One may here ask, why touch is popularly regarded as the test of 
externality, os when visibility without tangibility is supposed to imply 
that what is seen is illusory unless it can be touched ? Berkeley, though 
he argued for the ideal or mind-dependent nature of what is seen, sooner 
than for the ideal or mind-depcndent nature of what can be touched, 
does not make the distinction between the illusory and the real turn 
ultimately upon the tangibility of the real (See Prinaples, sect 
28-33 ) -But see Mansel’s Metaphysics, p 346 , also Brown’s Lectuies, 
xxi\ 

2 With psjchologists generally, since Aristotle (JDe Anima, b II 
cb 7), he assumes that colour, and whatever colour implies, is the only 
onginal datum of sight, all else popularly included in ‘seeing’ being 
gradually learned through suggestion 

® ‘ Not without the mind,' 1 e not independent of sentient intelligence 
— not able to exist without being felt or perceived, therefore incapable 
of being ‘at a distance’ from embodied mind 
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possible for us, so much as m thought, to separate and 
abstract colour from estension ? Novr, where the extension 
IS, there surely is the figure, and there the motion too 
I speak of those which are perceived by sight * 

44. But, for a fuller explication of this point, and to shew 
that the immediate objects of sight are not so much as the 
ideas or resemblances of things placed at a distance it is 
requisite that we look nearer mto the matter, and carefully 
observe what is meant in common discourse when one says, 
that which he sees is at a distance from him. Suppose, for 
example, that looking at the moon I should say it were 
fifty or sixty semidiameters of the earth distant from me 
Let us see what moon this is spoken of. It is plam it 
cannot be the visible moon, or anything like the visible 
moon, or that which I see — which is only a round luminous 
plam, of about thirty visible points in diameter. For, in 
case I am carried from the place where I stand directly 
towards the moon, it is manifest the object vanes still as I 

* EeAelej started, m § s, mtb the asutmffum that disiaitee in 
thi line ef is in sts nature invisible ; on this fonndstioo he pro- 
ceeded in the proof, given in |§ 3-28, that all distances oatwaxd 
are percqitions of sight only so far as they are * snggestions ’ gradnally 
acquired through experience of the meaning of visual and visible signs — 
He enters in this section on a second line of proof. He argues that 
sabot sae see eannct be independent ef perception This is founded 
on a second assumption, also sustained by concurrent authority — ^that 
concur is the only immediate or original object of sight, Locke had 
said that vre can see distances between bodies, and between parts 
of the same body. But does colour involve distance’ What Beriielej 
wants to show is, that ‘ distance’ and * extension ’ are ambiguons words 
— the distancs and extens.ons we see being different in bind from those 
we touch. The common philosophical opinion had been, that light or 
colour is what we see— mcludmg whatever extension is necessanly 
involved in seeing colour ; for it was supposed that colour, as originally 
seen was in some sort extended, involving an immediate perception of 
extenacn. The question still nneonadered was the nature of visible 
extensioa. Is it of two dimenaoas or of three’ Is the coloured 
extenacn we see identical with, or even similar to, the extension we 
touch ’ Berkeley aigces that it is not. See §§ 121-46 
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go on , and, by the time that I am advanced fifty or sixty 
semidiameters of the earth, I shall be so far from being 
near a small, round, luminous flat that I shall perceive 
nothing like it — this object having long since disappeared, 
and, if I would recover it, it must be by going back to the 
earth from whence I set out Again, suppose I perceive 
by sight the faint and obscure idea of something, which 
I doubt whether it be a man, or a tree, or a tower, but 
judge It to be at the distance of about a mile It is plain 
I cannot mean that what I see is a mile off, or that it is the 
image or likeness of anything i\hich is a mile off, since 
that every step I take towards it the appearance alters, 
and from being obscure, small, and faint, grows clear, large, 
and vigorous And when I come to the mile’s end, that 
which I saw first is quite lost, neither do I find anything 
in the likeness of it ‘ 

45. In these and the like instances, the truth of the matter, 
I find, stands tlius — Having of a long time experienced 

^ The sceptical objections of the Eleatics and others to the trust- 
worthiness of onr senses, referred to by Descartes m his Meditations, 
and by Malebranche in the first book of his Recheiche, may have 
suggested the illustrations in this section The sceptical difficulty rises 
out of the assumption that the extended colour we see, when the 
tangible object is near, is the same extended colour that we see, when 
the tangible object is more remote Berkeley insists that what is 
seen in these cases is different, but that lohat ss signified or suggested 
by what is seen may still be the same He does not here pursue the 
deeper question of what is ultimately meant by sameness in sensible 
things— foreign to an Essay on Sight This he had to meet m de- 
fending his conception of Matter, as necessarily dependent on percipient 
mind 

Compare, and analyse cnbcally, Hume’s illustration of his position 
— rthat 'nothing can be present to the mind but an image or perception,’ 
and that the senses are only ‘ inlets through which these images are con- 
veyed, without bemg able to produce any immediate intercourse between 
the mind and the [outward] object The table which we see seems to 
dimmish as we remove further from it but the real table which exists 
independent of us suffers no alteration ’ {Essay on ‘ Scettical Philosophy, 
Part I) 
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certain ideas perceivable by iouch^ — as distance, tangible 
figure, and solidity — to hav'e been connected with certain 
ideas of sight, I do, upon perceiving these ideas of sight, 
forthwith conclude what tangible ideas are, by the wonted 
ordinary course of nature, like to follow Looking at an 
object, I perceive a certain visible figure and colour, with 
some degree of faintness and other circumstances, which, 
from what I have formally observed, determine me to think 
that if I advance forward so many paces, miles, &c., I shall 
be affected with such and such ideas of touch. So that, in 
truth and strictness of speech, I neither see distance itself, 
nor anything that I take to be at a distance I say, neither 
distance nor things placed at a distance are themselves, or 
their ideas, truly perceived by sight This I am persuaded 
of, as to what concerns myself. And I believe whoever will 
look narrowly into his own thoughts, and examine what he 
means by saying' he sees this or that thing at a distance, w ill 
agree with me, that what he sees only sitggesfs to his under- 
standing that, after having passed a certain distance, to be 
meastned by the mot toil of hts bod}\ xvhtck is peiceivable by 
touchy he shall come to perceive such and such tangible 
ideas, which hav'e been usually connected with such and 
such visible ideas®. But, that one might be deceived by 

* This IS the first introduction of the phenomena of 'touch' — a term 
which with Berkeley includes not merely (n) the sense of simple couiatt, 
but also (i) the sense of muscular test stance, and («■) the sent tent 
aclivtty connected mth the movements of om bodies, ot anyoftliev organs 
From this point he begins to unfold liis antithesis of the visible and the 
tangible worlds — coloured and tesistant extension To explain by 
* suggestion ’ the union of these opposite elements in our acquired 
perceptions of sight is the aiiVi of this theory of Visual Symbolism, or 
tactual meanings in visual signs 

* The important office of our sensuous consciousness of bodily move- 
ment and muscular resistance, in the development of self-conscionsncss 
and knowledge of extra-organic things, might be illustrated in connexion 
with this fact It IS in our active collision with the material world that 
we begin to distinguish between * I can ’ and ‘ I cannot’ , and the con- 
ceptions and convictions of personality , personal identity, and personal 
responsibility are thus gradually drawn forth. 
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these suggestions of sense, and that there is no necessary 
connexion between visible and tangible ideas suggested by 
them, i\e need go no farther than the next lookmg-glass or 
picture to be convinced* — Note that, when I speak of 
tangible ideas, I take the word idea for any the immediate 
object of sense or understanding — ^in W'hich large signification 
it IS commonly used by the moderns® 

46 From w hat w e ha\ e shewn, it is a manifest consequence 
that the ideas of Space, Outness, and things placed at a dis- 
tance are not, strictly speaking, the object of sight they are 
not otherwise percened by the eye than by the ear Sitting 
in my study I hear a coach drive along the street , I look 
through the casement and see it, I walk out and enter into 
It Thus, common speech w ould incline one to think I heard, 
saw, and touched the same thing, to wit, the coach It is 
nevertheless certain the ideas intromitted by each sense are 
widely different, and distinct from each other , but, having 
been observed constantly to go together, they are spoken of 
as one and the same thing By the vanation of the noise, 
I perceive the different distances of the coach, and know 
that It approaches before I look out Thus, by the ear 
I perceive distance just after the same manner as I do 
by the eye® 

* Consider and examine critically the meaning and relevancy of this 
illustration. 

3 < modems ' — Locke and Descartes for instance With Locke (JSssay, 
Introduction, § 8 ), ‘ideas’ mean whatever we are conscious of — 
'whatsoever is the object of the undeistanding when a man thmks,’ 
and what we arc conscious, 1 e immediatel} percipient of, in sense- 
perception, includes pnmaty qualities of things, and also sensations 
vvhidi the primary qualities are supposed to occasion, namelj, secondaiy 
qualities By Descartes, ‘idea’ was sometimes applied to the mental 
perception and sometimes to the organic motion or physical im- 
pression with which the perception was beheved to be connected by 
Divine appointment 

® In short the ‘ perception ’ m both cases, is a * suggested ' expectation 
Acquired sight is foresight 
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47 I do not nevertheless say I hear distance, in like 
manner as I say that I see it— the ideas perceived by hearing 
not being so apt to be confounded with the ideas of touch as 
those of sight are So likewise a man is easily convinced 
that bodies and external things are not properly the object 
of hearing, but only sounds — by the mediation whereof 
the idea of this or that body, or distance, is suggested to 
his thoughts ^ But then one is wth more difficulty brought 
to discern the difference there is betwixt the ideas of 
sight and touch though it be certain, a man no more 
sees and feels the same thing, than he hears and feels the 
same thmg 

48 One reason of which seems to be this It is thought 
a great absurdity to imagine that one and the same thing 
should have any more than one extension and one figure 
But, the extension and figure of a body being let into the 
mmd two ways, and that indifferently, either by sight or 
touch. It seems to follow that we see the same extension 
and the same figure which we feel 

49 But, if w’e take a close and accurate view of the matter. 
It must be acknowledged that we never see and feel one and 
the same object. That w’hich is seen is one thing, and that 
which is felt IS another If the visible figure and extension 
be not the same with the tangible figure and extension, we 
are not to infer that one and the same thing has divers 
extensions The true consequence is that the objects of 
sight and touch are two distinct things. It may perhaps 
require some thought nghtly to conceive this distinction. 


* The onginal data peculiar to the sense of Hearing should be liere 
analysed by the student, and compared with those of Sight and of 
Toneh, as systems of audible and visual signs The chief natural 
languages of sense, as w ell as all verbal or articulate languages, consist 
either of audible signs or of visual signs Visible signs it should be 
remembered are seen, whereas visual signs may be felt in the organ of 
sight without being seen— c g motions in the eye, &c 

s B i34i>» 
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And the difficulty seems not a little increased, because the 
combination of visible ideas hath constantly the same name 
as the combination of tangible ideas w herewith it is con- 
nected — which doth of necessity arise from the use and end 
of language. 

go In order, therefore, to treat accurately and uncon- 
fusedly of vision, we must bear in mind that there are ti\o 
sorts of objects apprehended by the eye — the one primarily 
and immediately, the other secondarily and by intervention 
of the former Those of the first sort neither are nor appear 
to be without the mind, or at any distance off They may, 
indeed, grow greater or smaller, more confused, or more 
clear, or more faint But they do not, cannot approach or 
recede from us Whenever we say an object is at a distance, 
whenever we say it drans near, or goes farther off, we must 
always mean it of the latter sort, which properly belong to 
the touch, and are not so truly perceived as suggested by the 
eye, in like manner as thoughts by the ear’ 

51 No sooner do W’e hear the words of a familiar language 
pronounced in our ears but the ideas corresponding thereto 
present themselves to our minds in the very same instant 
the sound and its meaning enter the understanding , so 
closely are they united that it is not in our power to keep 
out the one except we exclude the other also We even act 
in all respects as if we heard the very thoughts themselves 
So likewise the secondary objects, or those which are only 
suggested by sight, do often more strongly affect us, and are 
more regarded, than the proper objects of that sense , along 
with which they enter into the mind, and with which they 
have a far more strict connexion than ideas have with w'ords 
Hence it is Ave find it so difficult to discnminate between 

* Whether Avhat is perceived in touching is as dependent on a per- 
cipient mind as what is perceived in seeing, Berkeley does not discuss 
in this juvenile Essay That is the wider question considered in his 
Pmutples of Human Knowledge 
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the immedtaie and mediate * objects of siglil, and are so 
prone to attribute to the former ^ihat belongs only to the 
latter They arc, as it i\ere, most closely twisted, blended, 
and incorporated together And the prejudice is confirmed 
and ri\eted in our thoughts by a long tract of time, by the 
use of language, and ^\ant of reflection However, I doubt 
not but anj one that shall attentivclj consider ivhat ive have 
alreadj said, and shall saj upon this subject before ive ha\c 
done (especially if he pursue it m his ow’u thoughts), may 
be able to deliver himself from that prejudice Sure I am, 
it IS worth some attention to whoever would understand 
the true nature of vision 

$2. I have now done with distance, and proceed to shew' 
how* it IS that w e perceive by sight the Magnitude of objects ®. 
— It IS the opinion of some that we do it by angles, or by 
angles in conjunction with distance But, neither angles nor 
distance being perceivable by sight, and the things we see* 
being in truth at no distance from us, it follows that, as wc 
have shewn lines and angles not to be the medium the mind 
makes use of in apprehending the apparent place, so neither 
are they the medium whereby it apprehends the apparent 
magnitude of objects. 

53 It is well known that the same extension at a near 

* ‘mediate’ or suggested 

* The attempt to define the original data of any of the senses taLen 
singly illustrates this difficulty, but it is more obstnisivc in sight and m 
touch, because perception of extension, and discernment of its relations 
(the chief difficulty in the analysis), seem to occur in visual and tactual 
perceptions exclusively. In his Commonplace Bool (p 494) Berkeley 
well remarks that ‘extension is blended with tangible or visible ideas, 
and afterwards by the mind prescinded [abstracted] therefrom ‘ 

* Sect treat of the neccssaiy' invisibility of the real Magnitudes 
of thmgs— the tactual distances between their parts Cf Vtndtealton, 
sect 64-61 

* ‘ sec, 1 c see immediately, as distinguished from visual suggestion 
or acquired seeing 
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distance shall subtend a greater angle, and at a farther dis- 
tance a lesser angle And by this principle (we arc told) 
the mind estimates the magnitude of an object, comparing 
the angle under which it is seen with its distance, and 
thence inferring the magnitude thereof What inclines men 
to this mistake (beside the humour of making one see by 
geometry) is, that the same perceptions or ideas which 
suggest distance do also suggest magnitude But, if we 
examine it, we shall find they suggest the latter as imme- 
diately as the former I say, they do not first suggest dis- 
tance and then leave it to the judgment to use that as a 
medium w’hereby to collect the magnitude , but they have 
as close and immediate a connexion with the magnitude as 
with the distance, and suggest magnitude as independently 
of distance, as they do distance independently of magnitude 
All which will be evident to whoever considers w-hat has 
been already said and W’hat follows 

54 It has been shewn there are tw o sorts of objects appre- 
hended by sight, each whereof has its distinct magnitude or 
extension — the one, properly tangible, 1 e to be perceived 
and measured by touch, and not immediately falling under 
the sense of seeing, the other, properly and immediately 
visible, by mediation of which the former is brought in view 
Each of these magnitudes are greater or lesser, according as 
they contain in them more or fewer points, they being made 
up of points or mmimums For, whatever may be said of 
extension in abstract, it is certain sensible extension is not 
infinitely divisible There is a mimmum faftgtbtle, and 
a imnimum vtstbile, beyond which sense cannot perceive* 
This every one’s experience will inform him. 

* There is a mintvium vtstbile at which we cease to be percipient of 
colom, and also a mtntmwn tangtbtle at which all sense of resistance 
and contact disappears This point is, for us, the necessary limit (in 
imagmation) of (visible or tangible) reality 

Though Berkeley regards extension as, in itself, necessarily dependent 
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55. The magnitude of the object which exists without the 
mind, and is at a distance, continues always invariably the 
same but, the visible object still changing as jou approach 
to or recede from the tangible object, it hath no fixed and 
determinate greatness. Wheileter therefore we speak of the 
magnitude of any thing, for instance a tree or a house, we 
must mean the tangible magnitude, otherwise there can be 
nothing steady and free from ambiguitj spoken of it ' Now , 
though the tangible and visible magnitude do in tiuth belong 
to tw'o distinct objects, I shall nevertheless (especially since 
those objects are called by the same name, and are observed 
to coexist), to avoid tediousness and singularity of speech, 
sometimes speak of them as belonging to one and the same 
thing® 

56 Now, in order to discover by what means the magni- 
tude of tangible objects is perceived by sight, I need only 
reflect on what passes in my own mind, and observe what 
those things be which (as signs) introduce the ideas of 
greater or lesser into my thoughts when I look on any 
object' And these I find to be, the magnitude or 

on a percipient mind, he does not mean tint mind, m pcrccmng ex- 
tension, Itself becomes extended VVith him, extension — existing onlj 
as a greater or smaller number of coloured or rcsislnnl mtuinta, all 
dependent on sentient mind, nevertheless docs not exist as an aUnbute 
of mind (Cf. Fnnaples, sect 49.) Mind, he might svy, can be con- 
scious without being percipient of what is extended , on the other hand, 
what is extended cannot exist without a living mind to realise it 

' But IS not this ‘ unste.vdinc5s’ or ‘flux’ found in what vve touch ns 
well as in what v,e see — though less obtrusive!) ? A fell thing is ftlt to 
be larger or smaller according to the state of the organism of the 
percipient at the time of the perception Every perception is relative 
to the state of the bodil) organ, 

2 Ordinarj language identifies whit careful nnaljsis of the original 
data of the senses seems to Berkeley to distinguish Docs ordinarj 
language involve a truer analysis of extension than Berkelej entertains, 
and if not, why not? 

* Tlie ‘signs winch ‘suggest,* and so enable us to ‘judge* of, the 
real magnitudes of things, arc analj'scd in tlie following sections They 
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extension of the visible object, which, being immediately 
perceived by sight, is connected with that other which is 
tangible and placed at a distance secondly, the confusion 
or distinctness and thirdly, the vigorousness or faintness 
of the aforesaid Msible appearance Catens paribus, by 
how much the greater or lesser the visible object is, by so 
much the greater or lesser do I conclude the tangible 
object to be But, be the idea immediately perceived by 
sight never so large, jet, if it be withal confused, I judge 
the magnitude of the thing to be but small If it be 
distinct and clear, I judge it greater And, if it be faint, 
I apprehend it to be j’et greater What is here meant by 
confusion and faintness has been explained in sect 35 

57 Moreover, the judgments we make of greatness do, 
in like manner as those of distance, depend on the dis- 
position of the ej’e , also on the figure, number, and situation 
of intermediate objects, and other circumstances that have 
been observed to attend great or small tangible magnitudes 
Thus, for instance, the very same quantity of visible ex- 
tension which in the figure of a tow’er doth suggest the idea 
of great magnitude shall m the figure of a man suggest the 
idea of much smaller magnitude That this is owing to the 
expenence we have had of the usual bigness of a tower and 
a man, no one, I suppose, need be told 

58 It IS also evident that confusion or faintness have no 
more a necessary connexion with little or great magnitude 
than they have with little or great distance As they suggest 
the latter, so they suggest the former to our minds And, 
by consequence, if it were not for expenence, we should no 
more judge* a faint or confused appearance to be connected 

are concluded to be (a) the proportion of the field of sight ivhich the 
object occupies, (i) the clearness or indistinctness of Us outlines, (r) the 
lightness or faintness of Us colours, {ff) the number of intervenmg visible 
objects, and («) the amount of muscular strain or sensation in directing 
both eyes to the object 

* ‘Judge,’ 1 e assume to hep/cvedhy sufficient expenence — again in 
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with great or little magnitude than we should that it was 
connected with great or little distance 

59 Nor ^ m 11 it be found that great or small \asible magni- 
tude hath any /lecessar}’ relation to great or small tangible 
magnitude — so that the one ma} certainly and infallibly be 
inferred from the other. — But, before we come to the proof 
of this, It is fit we consider the difierencc there is betwixt 
the extension and figure which is the proper object of 
touch, and that other which is termed visible , and how' the 
former is pnncipall}, though not immediately, taken notice 
of when we look at anj object. This has been before men- 
tioned, but we shall here inquire into the cause thereof 
We regard the objects that emiron us m proportion as they 
are adapted to benefit or injure our own bodies, and thereby 
produce in our minds the sensations of pleasure or pain 
Now', bodies operating on our organs by an immediate 
application, and the hurt and adiantage arising therefrom 
depending altogether on the tangible, and not at all on the 
\isible, qualities of any object — this is a plain reason why 
those should be regarded by us much more than these. 
And for this end the nsive sense seems to hate been 
bestowed on animals, to wit, that, by the perception of 
vmi/e ideas' (which in themsehes are not capable of affect- 
ing or anj wise altenng the frame of their bodies), they may 
be able to foresee (from the experience they have had what 
tangible ideas are connected with such and such visible 
ideas) the damage or benefit which is like to ensue upon 
the application of their own bodies to this or that body 

Locke’s meaning of ‘jndgment’, in contrast with what is either in- 
tnituel} or demonstratively ‘known’ Even with Berkeley rational 
jndgincnts turn ont to be unconscionsly presupposed in the snb-conscious 
and mechanical ‘suggestions’ of experience, but he does not unfold 
them cnlic.ally as Kant would do 

' ‘perception of visible ideas/ i c. of the wsible sjmbols He 
proceeds to explain wh> we associate rea/itjf with touch rather than 
with sight 
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which IS at a distance Which foresight, how necessary it 
IS for the preservation of an animal, every one’s experience 
can inform him^ Hence it is that, when we look at an 
object, the tangible figure and extension thereof are prin- 
cipally attended to , ivhilst there is small heed taken of the 
visible figure and magnitude, which, though more imme- 
diately perceived, do less sensibly affect us, and are not 
fitted to produce any alteration m our bodies 

60 That the matter of fact is true will be evident to any 
one who considers that a man placed at ten foot distance is 
thought as great as if he were placed at a distance only of 
five foot, which is true, not with relation to the visible, but 
tangible greatness of the object* the visible magnitude being 
far greater at one station than it is at the other 

6 1 Inches, feet, &c. are settled, stated lengths, whereby 
we measure objects and estimate their magnitude. We say, 
for example, an object appears to be six inches, or six foot 
long Now, that this cannot be meant of visible inches, &c 
IS evident, because a visible inch is itself no constant deter- 
minate magnitude, and cannot therefore serve to mark out 
and determine the magnitude of any other thing Take an 
inch marked upon a ruler , view it successively, at the dis- 
tance of half a foot, a foot, a foot and a half, &c from the 
eye at each of which, and at all the intermediate distances, 
the inch shall have a different visible extension, i e there 
shall be more or few'er points discerned in it Now, I ask 
which of all these vanous extensions is that stated deter- 
minate one that is agreed on for a common measure of other 
magnitudes? No reason can be assigned why we should 

* Most of what IS commonly called ‘vision’ is really and 
proceeds on sub-conscious assumption of the omnipresence of law or 
order in nature In all developed visual perception we go bejond 
mere sense, still more in all the inferences of physical science, and on 
the same assumption of constant natural order But in science this 
assumption is more conscious of its rational ground, and is not the issue 
of habit only, as at the loner stage of mere sense-suggestion 
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pitch on 0116 more than another And, except there be 
some invariable determinate extension fixed on to be marked 
by the word inch, it is plain it can be used to little purpose , 
and to say a thing contains this or that number of inches 
shall imply no more than that it is extended, without bring- 
ing any particular idea of that extension into the mind 
Farther, an inch and a foot, from different distances, shall 
both exhibit the same visible magnitude, and yet at the 
same time you shall say that one seems several times greater 
than the other From all nhich it is manifest, that the 
judgments we make of the magnitude of objects by sight aie 
altogether m reference to their tangible extension When- 
ever we say an object is great or small, of this or that deter- 
minate measure, I say, it must be meant of the tangible 
and not the visible extension, which, though immediately 
perceived, is nevertheless little taken notice of* 

62 Now', that there is no necessary connexion betw'een 
these tw’o distinct extensions is evident from hence — because 
our eyes might have been framed m such a manner as to be 
able to see nothing but w’hat were less than the mmmm 
ta?}gibile In which case it is not impossible w e might have 
perceived all the immediate objects of sight the \ery same 
that w’e do now , but unto those visible appearances there 
would not be connected those different tangible magnitudes 
that are now'. Which shews the judgments we make of the 
magnitude of things placed at a distance, from the vanous 
greatness of the immediate objects of sight, do not arise 
from any essential or necessary, but only a customary ® tie 
which has been observed betwaxt them 

1 But if extension is only an empirical datum of sense, and if tangible 
as well as coloured extension fluctuates relatively to the state of the 
sense-organism, we need an objective entenon of the former ns well as 
of the latter What is it ? 

® So Hume afterwards, who tried to reduce faith in * necessary ’ con- 
nexion to the physical issue of habit, induced by the custom of previous 
experience ‘All inferences from experience,’ he maintains, are effects 
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63 Moreover, it is not only certain that any idea of sight 
might not have been connected with this or that idea of 
touch we now observe to accompany it, but also that the 
greater visible magnitudes might have been connected ivith 
and introduced into our minds lesser tangible magnitudes, 
and the lesser visible magnitudes greater tangible magni- 
tudes Nay, that it actually is so, we have daily experience 
— that object which makes a strong and large appearance 
not seeming near so great as another the visible magnitude 
whereof is much less, but more faint, and the appearance 
upper, or which is the same thing, painted lower on the 
retina, which faintness and situation suggest both greater 
magnitude and greater distance 

64. From w'hich, and from sect 57 and 58, it is manifest 
that, as we do not perceive the magnitude of objects 
immediately by sight, so neither do w'e perceive them by 
the mediation of anythmg which has a necessary connexion 
with them Those ideas that now suggest unto us the 
various magnitudes of external objects before we touch 
them might possibly have suggested no such thing \ or they 
might have signified them in a direct contrary manner, so 
that the very same ideas on the perception wbereof w’e judge 
an object to be small might as w'ell have served to make us 
conclude it great, those ideas being in their own nature 
equally fitted to bring into our minds the idea of small or 
great, or no size at all, of outward objects, just as the words 
of any language are m their own nature indifferent to signify 
this or that thing, or nothing at all 

65 As we see distance so w'e see magnitude And we 
see both m the same way that we see shame or anger in 
the looks of a man. Those passions are themselves in- 
visible , they are nevertheless let in by the eye along with 

of custom, not comlustons of reasoning Custom is the guide of life ’ 
{Inquiry, Y pi) With Bishop Butler, ‘probability is the guide of 
life ’ {Analogy, Introd ) So too Locke 
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colours and alterations of countenance which are the 
immediate object of vision, and which signify them for no 
other reason than barely because they have been observed 
to accompany them. Without ^^hlch experience we should 
no more have taken blushing for a sign of shame than of 
gladness 

66 We are nevertheless exceedingly prone to imagme 
those things which are perceived only by the mediation of 
others to be themselves the immediate objects of sight, or 
at least to have in their own nature a fitness to be suggested 
by them before ever they had been experienced to coexist 
with them From uhich prejudice every one perhaps will 
not find It easy to emancipate himself, by any the clearest 
convictions of reason And there are some grounds to 
think that, if there was one only invariable and universal 
language in the i\orld, and that men v\ere born vnth the 
faculty of speaking it, it would be the opinion of some, that 
the ideas in other men’s minds were properly perceived by 
the ear, or had at least a necessary and inseparable tie uith 
the sounds that uere affixed to them. All which seems to 
arise from want of a due application of our discerning 
faculty, thereby to discriminate beta’ccn the ideas that are 
in our understandings, and consider them apart from each 
other, which would preserve us from confounding those 
that are different, and make us see what ideas do, and what 
do not, include or imply this or that other idea \ 


‘ Mark the stress pul m these sections on tlio dtvtue arbitrannm of 
the connexion between those visual signs which suggest tangible magni- 
tudes, and that which they signify— a fundamental principle throughout 
the Essay, for, as according to the analogy of articulate language, any 
term might a pt ton have been made the sign of any meaning, so any 
sort of sense-phenomenon might have been connected by divine Will 
with any other sort, under divinely maintained * natural ’ law Comp.ire 
this with Hume, when he says that ' if we reason a pno> i anything may 
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J.7 For the further clearing up of this point, it is to 
be observed, that what we immediately and properly see are 
only lights and colours in sundry situations and shades, and 
degrees of faintness and clearness, confusion and distinct- 
ness All which visible objects are only in the mind ^ , nor 
do they suggest aught external *, whether distance or magni- 
tude, otherwise than by habitual connexion, as words do 
things We are also to remark, that beside the straining 
of the eyes, and beside the vivid and faint, the distinct and 
confused appearances (which, bearing some proportion to 
lines and angles, have been substituted instead of them in 
the foregoing part of this Treatise), there are other means 
i\hich suggest both distance and magnitude — particularly 
the situation of I'lsible points or objects, as upper or lower , 
the former suggesting a farther distance and greater magni- 
tude, the latter a nearer distance and lesser magnitude — all 
which IS an effect only of custom and experience, there 
being really nothing intermediate in the line of distance 
between the uppermost and the lowermost, which are both 
equidistant, or rather at no distance from the eye , as there 
IS also nothing in upper or lower which by necessary con- 
nexion should suggest greater or lesser magnitude Now', 
as these customaiy experimental means of suggesting dis- 
tance do likewise suggest magnitude, so they suggest the 


nppexr able to prodnce anything The falling of a pebble may, for all 
uc know, extingnish the sun , or the wish of *i man control the planets 
in their orbits It is only expenence that teaches us the nctual nature 
and bounds of cause and effect ’ (Jnqmrj', ch XII pt 3) Here ' cause ’ 
means sign, *ind ph} sical causation means natural signification 
In §§ 67-76, which are here omitted, Berkeley tries to terify the 
preceding doctnncs, as to the visual signs of actual or tangible Magni- 
tude, by applying them to soUe a scientific puzzle of long standing — the 
fact of the greater \isible magnitude of the moon and other heaaenly 
bodies when in the horizon See Berkeley’s IVor/Ls, vol I 
* ‘ in the mind,’ 1 e depend on being perceived 
® 'external,’ 1 e given m touch, the data of which are (meantime) 
supposerl to be possibly independent of perception 
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one as immediately as the other I say, they do not (vide 
sect 53) first suggest distance, and then leave the mind 
from thence to infer or compute magnitude, but suggest 
magnitude as immediately and directly as they suggest 
distance'. 

^8 This phenomenon of the horizontal moon is a clear 
instance of the insufficiency of lines and angles for explain- 
ing the i\ay therein the mind percehes and estimates the 
magnitude of outward objects There is, nevertheless, 
a use of computation by them — in order to determine the 
apparent magnitude of things, so far as they have a con- 
nexion with and are proportional to those other ideas or 
perceptions which are the true and immediate occasions 
that suggest to the mind the apparent magnitude of things 
But this in general may, I think, be observed concerning 
mathematical computation m optics — that it can never be 
very precise and exact, since the judgments i\c make of the 
magnitude of external things do often depend on several 
circumstances which are not proportional to or capable of 
being defined by lines and angles 

(1^9 From what has been said, we may safely deduce this 
consequence, to wit, that a man bom blind, and made to 
see, would, at first opening of his eyes, make a very different 
judgment of the magnitude of objects intromitted by. them 
from what others do He would not consider the ideas of 
sight with reference to, or as having any connexion with the 
ideas of touch. His view' of them being entirely terminated 
within themselves, he can no otherwise judge them great or 
small than as they contain a greater or lesser number of 
visible points. Now, it being certain that any visible point 
can cover or exclude from view only one other visible 
point, It follows that whatever object intercepts the view 

^ Note the contrast here between * inference ’ and ‘ suggestion ’ the 
former involves exercise of Intellect, while in the latter Habit takes the 
place of Intellect. See Vtttdualton, sect. 42 
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of another hath an equal number of visible points with it , 
and, consequently, they shall both be thought by him to have 
the same magnitude Hence, it is evident one m those 
circumstances Mould judge his thumb, with ivhich he might 
hide a tower, or hinder its being seen, equal to that toiver , 
or his hand, the interposition whereof might conceal the 
firmament from his view, equal to the firmament how great 
an inequality soever there may, m our apprehensions, seem 
to be betwixt those two things, because of the customary 
and close connexion that has grown up in our minds betiieen 
the objects of sight and touch, whereby the very different 
and distinct ideas of those two senses are so blended and 
confounded together as to be mistaken for one and the 
same thing — out of which prejudice we cannot easily 
extricate ourselves 


lai We have shewn the way wherein the mind, by 
mediation of visible ideas’*, doth perceive or apprehend 
the distance, magnitude, and situation of tangible objects 

I come now to inquire more particularly concernmg the 
difference between the ideas of Sight and Touch which are 
called by the same names, and see whether there be any idea 
common to both senses From what we have at large set 
forth and demonstrated in the foregoing parts of this treatise. 
It is plain there is no one self-same numerical Extension, 
perceived both by sight and touch , but that the particular 
figures and extensions perceived by sight, however they may 
be called by the same names, and reputed the same things 
with those perceived by touch, are nevertheless different, 
and have an existence very distinct and separate from them 

I ‘ Tisible ideas ’ — say rather visible and visual ideas , for he here 
includes not only colours which we see, but also the invisible * sensa- 
tions in the visual organ— muscular and locomotive— -which are felt 
and not seen 
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So that the question is not now concerning the same 
mtnmical ideas, but whether there be any one and the same 
sort or species of ideas equally perceivable to both senses , 
or, m other words, whether extension, figure, and motion 
perceived by sight, are not specifically distinct from 
extension, figure, and motion perceived by touch? 


127. It having been shewn that there are no abstract ideas 
of figure, and that it is impossible for us, by any precision * 
of thought, to frame an abstract idea of extension, separate 
from all other visible and tangible qualities, which shall be 
common both to sight and touch, the question now' remaining 
IS, AVhether the particulai extensions, figures, and motions 
perceived by sight, be of the same kind with the particular 
extensions, figures, and motions perceived by touch ? In 
answer to which I shall venture to lay down the following 
proposition — The extensions^ figuies^ and motions pctecivcd 
by sight aie specifically distinct from the ideas of touchy called 
by the same names , not ts theie any such thing as one idea, 
Of kind of idea, common to both senses" This proposition 
may, without much difficulty, be collected from w’hat hath 
been said in several places of this Essay. But, because it 

1 ‘ precision,’ i c separation produced by thinking. 

® This seems to imply that there are no * common scnsiblcs,’ as 
Aristotle called them, and as the pnraary qualities arc by many held to 
be That space may be a perception tiecessarily involved in all (or m 
some) perceptions of sense, while inconceivable apart from a particular 
perception, does not ocenr to Berkeley. He nghtl}' insists on the 
impossibility of having a sensuous image of space m abstraction from data 
of sense , but he does not discuss the counter impossibility of sensuous 
data being percciied or conceived without space , nor whether percep- 
tions which involve extension may be evoked by sensations in touch or 
in sight, without space being therefore tdeniified cither w ith sensations 
of contact and resistance or with sensations of colour Is it the perception 
of extension thus called forth that gives outness to what we are conscious 
of in sense, and enables us to realise objects as ‘ in space ’—-not vaguely 
as unknown powers that arc called * external ’ because independent of 
our personal agency? 
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seems so remote from, and contrar}’ to the received notions 
and settled opinion of mankind, I shall attempt to demon- 
strate It more particularly and at large by the following 
arguments — 

128 Firsts When, upon perception of an idea, I range it 
under this or that sort, it is because it is perceived after the 
same manner, or because it has a likeness or conformity with 
or affects me m the same way as the ideas of the sort I rank 
It under In short, it must not be entirely new, but have 
something in it old and already perceived by me It must, 
I say, have so much, at least, in common with the ideas 
I have before known and named, as to make me give it the 
same name with them But, it has been, if I mistake not, 
clearly made out that a man born blind would not, at first 
reception of hts sight, think the things he saw were of the 
same nature with the objects of touch, or had anything in 
common with them , but that they were a new set of ideas, 
perceived in a new manner, and entirely different from all 
he had ever perceived before So that he would not call 
them by the same name, nor repute them to be of the same 
sort, vnth anything he had hitherto known 

129 Secondly, Light and colours are allowed by all to 
constitute a sort of species entirely different from the ideas 
of touch, nor will any man, I presume, say they can make 
themselves perceived by that sense But there is no other 
immediate object of sight besides light and colours It is 
therefore a direct consequence, that there is no idea 
common to both senses 

130 It is a prevailing opinion, even amongst those who 
have thought and writ most accurately concerning our ideas, 
and the ways whereby they enter mto the understanding, that 
something more is perceived by sight than barely light and 
colours with their vanations Mr Locke termeth sight ‘ the 
most comprehensive of all our senses, conveying to our 
minds the ideas of hght and colours, which are peculiar only 
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to that sense , and also the far different ideas of space, figure, 
and motion.’ {Essay on Human Understandings b II. ch. 9. 
s 9 ) Space or distance, we have shewn, is no othennse 
the object of sight than of hearing. (Vid sect. 46) And, 
as ior figute and extension, I leave it to any one that shall 
calmly attend to his own clear and distinct ideas to decide 
whether he has any idea intromitted immediately and 
properly by sight save only light and colours or, whether 
It be possible for him to frame in his mind a distinct 
abstract idea of visible extension, or figure, exclusive of all 
colour , and, on the other hand, whether he can conceive 
colour without visible extension ? For my own part, I must 
confess, I am not able to attain so great a nicety of abstrac- 
tion I know ver)' well that, in a strict sense, I see nothing 
but light and colours, with their several shades and vanations 
He who beside these doth also perceive by sight ideas far 
different and distinct from them, hath that faculty in a 
degree more perfect and comprehensive than I can pretend 
to It must be owned, indeed, that, by the mediation of 
light and colours, other far different ideas are suggested to 
my mind. But then, upon this score, I see no reason why 
the sight ^ should be thought more ‘comprehensive’ than 
the hearing, which, beside sounds which are peculiar to that 
sense, doth, by their mediation, suggest not only space, 
figure, and motion, but also all other ideas whatsoever that 
can be signified by words 

13 1 Thirdly, It is, I think, an axiom universally received, 
that ‘quantities of the same kind may be added together 
and make one entire sum.’ Mathematicians add lines 
together, but they do not add a line to a solid, or conceive 
It as making one sum with a surface These three kinds 
of quantity being thought incapable of any such mutual 

' the sight,’ 1 e what wc originally and immediately sec, as dis- 
tinguished from the 'suggestions’ called forth by visible or visual 
signs 
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addition, and consequently of being compared together in 
the several ways of proportion, are by them for that reason 
esteemed entirely disparate and heterogeneous Now let 
any one try m his thoughts to add a visible line or surface 
to a tangible line or surface, so as to conceive them making 
one continued sum or whole He that can do this may 
think them homogeneous , but he that cannot must, by the 
foregoing axiom, think them heterogeneous A blue and 
a red line I can conceive added together into one sum and 
making one contmued line , but to make, in my thoughts, 
one contmued line of a visible and tangible line added 
together, is, I find, a task far more difficult, and even 
insurmountable , and I leave it to the reflection and 
experience of every particular person to determine for 
himself. 

132 Fourthly, A farther confirmation of our tenet may be 
drawn from the solution of Mr Molyneux’s problem, pub- 
lished by Mr Locke in his Essay which I shall set down 
as It there lies, together vnth Mr Locke’s opinion of it — 
‘ Suppose a man born blind, and now adult, and taught by 
his touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere of 
the same metal, and nighly of the same bigness, so as to 
tell when he felt one and the other, which is the cube and 
which the sphere Suppose then the cube and sphere 
placed on a table, and the blmd man made to see Quaere, 
Whether by his sight, before he touched them, he could 
now distinguish, and tell, which is the globe, which the 
cube To which the acute and judicious proposer answers 
Not For, though he has obtamed the experience of how 
a globe, how a cube affects his touch , yet he has not yet 
attained the experience, that what affects his touch so or so 
must affect his sight so or so or that a protuberant angle 
in the cube, that pressed his hand unequally, shall appear 
to his eye as it doth in the cube I agree with this think- 
ing gentleman, whom I am proud to call my friend, m 
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his ansv\er to this his problem , and am of opinion that 
the blind man, at first sight, would not be able with cer- 
tainty to say, which was the globe, which the cube, whilst 
he only saw them.’ (Locke’s jEssay on Human Understand- 
ing, b II ch 9 s 8 * ) 

133 No^\, if a square surface perceived by touch be of 
the same sort iMth a square surface perceived by sight, it is 
certain the blind man here mentioned might know a square 
surface as soon as he saw it It is no more but introducing 
into his mind, by a new inlet, an idea he has been already 
well acquainted with Smce therefore he is supposed to 
have known by his touch that a cube is a body terminated 
by square surfaces , and that a sphere is not terminated by 
square surfaces — upon the supposition that a visible and 
tangible square differ only t 7 i nutnero, it follows that he might 
know, by the unemng mark of the square surfaces, which 
was the cube, and which not, ivhile he only saw them. We 
must therefore allow, either that visible extension and figures 
are specifically distinct from tangible extension and figures, 
or else, that the solution of this problem, given by those 
two thoughtful and ingenious men, is wrong 

134 Much more might be laid together in proof of the 
proposition I have advanced But, what has been said is, 
if I mistake not, sufficient to convince any one that shall 
yield a reasonable attention And, as for those that will 
not be at the pains of a little thought, no multiplication of 
lYords will ever suffice to make them understand the truth, 
or rightly conceive my meaning 

135 I cannot let go the above-mentioned problem with- 
out some reflection on it It hath been made evident that 
a man blind from his birth would not, at first sight, denomi- 
nate anything he saw, by the names he had been used to 

* This ‘problem’ first appeared m the second edition of Locke’s 
Essay See ako Leibniz {Neuveattx Essars, liv II ch 9), who dis- 
putes the alleged heterogeneity 
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appropnate to ideas of touch Cubcj sphere, table are 
words he has known applied to things perceivable by touch, 
but to things perfectly intangible he never knew them 
applied Those words, in their wonted application, always 
marked out to his mind bodies or solid things which were 
perceived by the resistance they gave But there is no 
solidity, no resistance or protrusion, perceived by sight 
In short, the ideas of sight are all new perceptions, to 
w'hich there be no names annexed in his mmd he cannot 
therefore understand what is said to him concerning them 
And to ask of the tw'o bodies he saw placed on the table, 
w’hich w'as the sphere, which the cube, were to him a ques- 
tion downnght bantering and unintelligible, nothing he 
sees being able to suggest to his thoughts the idea of 
body, distance, or, in general, of anything he had already 
known 

136 It IS a mistake to thmk the same thing affects both 
sight and touch If the same angle or square which is the 
object of touch be also the object of vision, w'hat should 
hmder the blind man, at first sight, from knowing it ? For, 
though the manner wherein it affects the sight be different 
from that wherein it affected his touch, yet, there being, 
beside this manner or circumstance, which is new and 
unknown, the angle or figure, which is old and known, he 
cannot choose but discern it 

138 I shall not enlarge any farther on this subject, but pro- 
ceed to inquire what may be alleged, with greatest appear- 
ance of reason, against the proposition we have demonstrated 
to be true, for, where there is so much ^ prejudice to be 
encountered, a bare and naked demonstration of the truth 
will scarce suffice We must also satisfy the scruples that 
men may start m favour of their preconceived notions, 
shew whence the mistake anses, how it came to spread, 
and carefully disclose and root out those false persuasions 
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that an early prejudice might ha\e implanted m the 
mind 

139. It will be demanded how visible extension and 
figures come to be called bj the same name with tangible 
extension and figures, if they arc not of the same kind with 
them ? It must be something more than humour or acci- 
dent that could occasion a custom so constant and universal 
as this, which has obtained in all ages and nations of the 
world, and amongst all ranks of men, the learned as well 
as the illiterate 

140 To which I answer, we can no more argue a visible 
and tangible square to be of the same species, from their 
being called by the same name, than we can that a tangible 
square, and the monosyllabic consisting of six letters whereby 
It IS marked, are of the same species, because they are both 
called bj the same name It is customar> to call written 
words, and the things they signify, bj the same name . for, 
words not being regarded m their own nature, or otherwise 
than as thej arc marks of things, it liad been superfiuous, 
and beside the design of language, to have given them 
names distinct from those of the things marked by them. 
I'he same reason holds here also Visible figures are the 
marks of tangible figures, and, from sect. 59, it is plain 
that m themselves they are little regarded, or upon any 
other score than for their connexion with tangible figures, 
which by nature they are ordained to signify And, because 
this language of Nature does not vary m different ages or 
nations, hence it is that m all times and places v^SIblc figures 
are called by the same names as the respective tangible 
figures suggested by them , and not because they are alike, 
or of the same sort with them 

141 But, say )ou, surely a tangible square is likci to a 
visible square than to a visible circle it has four angles, 
and as many sides , so also has the visible square , but the 
vasible circle has no such thing, being bounded by one 
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uniform curve, without right lines or angles, ^\hlch makes it 
unfit to represent the tangible square, but very fit to repre- 
sent the tangible circle Whence it clearly follows, that 
visible figures are patterns of, or of the same species ivith, 
the respective tangible figures represented by them, that 
they are like unto them, and of their own nature fitted to 
represent them, as being of the same sort , and that they 
are in no respect arbitraiy signs, as words 

142 I answer, it must be acknowledged the visible square 
is fitter than the visible circle to represent the tangible 
square , but then it is not because it is hker, or more of a 
species with it, but, because the visible square contains in it 
several distinct parts, whereby to mark the several distinct 
corresponding parts of a tangible square, w-hereas the visible 
circle doth not The square perceived by touch hath four 
distinct equal sides, so also hath it four distinct equal angles 
It IS therefore necessary that the visible figure which shall be 
most proper to mark it contain four distinct equal parts, 
corresponding to the four sides of the tangible square , as 
likewise four other distinct and equal parts, whereby to 
denote the four equal angles of the tangible square And 
accordingly we see the visible figures contain in them dis- 
tinct visible parts, answ'ering to the distinct tangible parts of 
the figures signified or suggested by them 

143 But It w’lll not hence follow that any visible figure is 
like unto or of the same species with its corresponding 
tangible figure — unless it be also shew’n that not only the 
number^ but also the kind of the parts be the same in both 
To illustrate this, I observe that visible figures represent 
tangible figures much after the same manner that wntten 
words do sounds Now, in this respect, words are not 
arbitrary, it not being indifferent what wntten w'ord stands 
for any sound But, it is requisite that each w’ord contain 
in it as many distinct characters as there are variations in 
the sound it stands for Thus, the single letter a is proper 
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to mark one simple uniform sound , and the word adultery 
IS accommodated to represent die sound annexed to it — in 
the formation whereof there being eight different collisions 
or modifications of the air by the organs of speech, each of 
which produces a difference of sound, it w^as fit the word 
representing it should consist of as many distinct characters, 
thereby to mark each particular difference or part of the 
whole sound And yet nobody, I presume, will say the 
single letter a, or the word adultery, are alike unto or of the 
same species w'lth the respective sounds by them represented 
It IS indeed arbitrary that, in general, letters of any language 
represent sounds at all , but, when that is once agreed, it is 
not arbitrary what combination of letters shall represent this 
or that particular sound I leave this with the reader to 
pursue, and apply it in his own thoughts 

144 It must be confessed that w'e are not so apt to con- 
found other signs with the things signified, or to think them 
of the same species, as we are visible and tangible ideas 
But, a little consideration will shew us how this may w'ell 
be, without our supposing them of a like nature Visible 
signs are constant and universal , their connexion with tan- 
gible ideas has been learnt at our first entrance into the 
world, and ever since, almost every moment of our lives. 
It has been occurring to our thoughts, and fastening and 
sinking deeper on our minds When we observe that signs 
are variable, and of human institution , w'hen w'e remember 
there was a time they w’ere not connected in our minds w'lth 
those things they now so readily suggest, but that their 
signification w’as learned by the slow steps of experience 
this preserves us from confounding them. But, w'hen w'e 
find the same signs suggest the same things all over the 
world , when we know they are not of human institution, 
and cannot remember that w’e ever learned their signification, 
but think that at first sight they would have suggested to us 
the same things they do now all this persuades us they are 
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of the same species as the things respectively represented 
by them, and that it is by a natural resemblance they suggest 
them to our minds 

145 Add to this that whenexer we make a nice survey of 
any object, successively directing the optic axis to each point 
thereof, there are certain lines and figures, described by the 
motion of the head or eje, w'hich, being m truth perceived 
by feelntg\ do nevertheless so mi\ themselves, as it were, with 
the ideas of stg/itihut we can scarce think but they apper- 
tain to that sense Again, the ideas of sight enter into the 
mind several at once, more distinct and unmingled than is 
usual in the other senses beside tlie touch Sounds, for 
example, perceived at the same instant, are apt to coalesce, 
if 1 may so say, into one sound but we can perceive, at the 
same time, great variety of v'lsible objects, veij separate and 
distinct from each other Now, tangible extension being 
made up of several distinct coexistent parts, we may hence 
gather another reason that may dispose us to imagine a like- 
ness or analogy between the immediate objects of sight and 
touch But nothing, certainly, does more contribute to 
blend and confound them together, than the strict and close 
connexion they have with each other We cannot open 
our eyes but the ideas of distance®, bodies, and tangible 
figures are suggested by them So swift, and sudden, and 
unperceived is the transit from visible to tangible ideas that 
we can scarce forbear thinking them equally the immediate 
object of vision 

146 The prejudice which is grounded on these, and what- 
ever other causes may be assigned thereof, sticks so fast on 
our understandings, that it is impossible, without obstinate 
striving and labour of the mind, to get entirely clear of it 

> These are visual as distinguished from visible signs of tactual 
phenomeni 

s ‘distance,’ 1 e distance outward in the line of sight Oiitivanlncss 
IS invisible, and only ‘ suggested ’ b} whnt we sec 
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But then the reluctancy we find m rejecting any opinion can 
be no argument of its truth, to whoever considers what has 
been already shewn with regard to the jirejudices we enter- 
tain concerning the distance, magnitude, and situation of 
objects , prejudices so familiar to our minds, so confirmed 
and inveterate, as they will hardly give way to the clearest 
demonstration 

147 Upon the whole, I think we may fairly conclude 
that the proper objects of vision * constitute the Universal 
Language of Nature ■ , whereby we are instructed how to 
regulate our actions, in order to attain those things that are 
necessary to the preservation and well-being of our bodies, 
as also to avoid whatever may be huitful and destructive 
of them It IS by their information that we are principally 
guided in all the transactions and concerns of life And 
the manner wherein they sigmfy and mark out unto us the 
objects which are at a distance is the same w'lth that of 
languages and signs of human appointment , which do not 
suggest the things signified by any likeness or identity of 
nature, but only by an habitual connexion that experience 
has made us to observe between them 

148, Suppose one w'ho had always continued blind be 
told by his guide that after he has advanced so many steps 
he shall come to the brink of the precipice, or be stopped 

‘ Is the ‘ proper object of vision’ extended or nnextended colour? 

* In this and the next section Berkeley sums up the ‘ theory ’ to 
which the preceding analyses conduct,— after having, as he believed, 
shown the complete heterogeneity of the onginal data presented in the 
sense of Sight, and the original data presented m the sense of Touch 
He had been gradually approachmg this in the preceding sections, under 
his favounte metaphor of ‘ language ’ latent in nature, with the therein 
implied avA genet abty in the sensible signs When this 

theory is pushed into its issues, the mathematical as well as the physical 
sciences appear as if based on arbitrary relations among the data of 
the tuo senses, all their inferences being sustained by ‘suggestions,’ 
themsehes not fully explained, which yield only customary not necessary 
or tmtvetsal conclusions 
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by a wall j must not this to him seem very admirable and 
surprising? He cannot conceive how it is possible for 
mortals to frame such predictions as these, vhich to him 
would seem as strange and unaccountable as prophecy does 
to others Even they who are blessed wnth the visive faculty 
may (though familianty make it less observed) find therein 
sufficient cause of admiration The wonderful art and 
contnvance wherew’ith it is adjusted to those ends and 
purposes for which it was apparently designed, the vast 
extent, number, and variety of objects that are at once, with 
so much ease, and quickness, and pleasure, suggested by it — 
all these afford subject for much and pleasing speculation, 
and maj', if anything, give us some glimmering analogous 
prsenotion of things that are placed beyond the certain 
discovery and comprehension of our present state * 

1 The World of Vision is throughout a Book of God, which we are 
interpreting w hen we seem to be seeing, and w hich w e find to be literally 
a Book of Prophecy 

Does Berkeley mean to maintain that the only proper object of sight 
IS unexiended colour — that ei en supeijictal extension is invisible — and 
that, apart from nn experience of certain sensations and exertions in 
the motor organs, all vtstbiha are unextended points ? Can eoloiired 
extension eier be seen ivithout prciaous espenence of organic moiement 
and muscular resistance’ Among Bnti^ writers. Brown {Leefutes, 
XXIX), J S Mill {Exam of Ilamtllon, pp 285-287), and Bam (Senses 
and Intellect, 366-378) answer this question in the negatiie Ihej' 
analjse our perception of extension, in length and bieadth as well ns in 
depth, into snccessiie sensations of impeded and nninipeded organic 
movement, including muscular expansion and contiaction The} den} 
that fortn can be seen in colour alone, or that what we mean bj nsible 
form can be conceded by one who has never been conscionsof sensations 
of locomotion — at least in the eye Thej inteipret a ' round ’ form to 
signify something that presupposes a felt sweep of the e}e to enable us 
to apprehend it AVe must, it is argued, experience organic raoiement 
before we ean find extension in our pereeptions of colour ‘ I cannot,’ 
sairs Mill, ‘admit that we could haie what is meant by a perception of 
supetfictal space, unless we conceived it as something which the hand 
could be moaed across’ Yet both Mill and Bam seem to allow that 
when the extended area is i ery small (less than ^ of an inch in diameter), 
It can be seen without an} motion even in the eje On this subject see 
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Hsnriltcn's Lecicres on M^p^ivscs, IL p 16=, Trh£re a reasoa is 
oSerei fo" corclcdiag the mce^scry iniplication of scpErfictal extesKoa 
fas cl:t2r:£EL-2£G from ortoess or depth) in ail perception of colours 

As to all this the question arises, vhether perception of phcnoniesra in 
motio” does not prssnppose perceptio" of space or room, as a con- 
dition of oar perceiving mo'ios If so, the proposed explanation of the 
latter Vy the fomier vronld inrolre fiiHia prirapii. Can the idea of 
icoticn from place to place be *"boUv resolved irto experience of 
nuicnzi phe"OT£na ’ One might also asV what conception of motion 
IS posrble to a person bom V^zd ? 

Some hold that all sermons imp'essions, in all the senses, are 
ongiiml'v ^ven as czterral to one another fa place — ^in short, that we 
cannot have c/y' OTjanio sensation rdthoat an implied perception of 
extension — that sensation p-oper in onr organ'sm, and perception proper 
o*^ the extended object exist only as they co-extst, though alvav" fa an 
iarerse ratio — and that vre arc ongfadlj sen'ient ard percipieat of 
on- on: extended bodily o'ganism, and of that only. ‘ All the senses,’ 
says Harr'iltcn ‘simply or fa combination, afford conditions for the 
perceptfer* of the primary qnaliUes* ‘Rad. Works, p 8di). 

‘Mind alone; says Mansel, ‘ is not capable of sensation; for it is sen- 
tient only so far as it animates a hodll) o'ganon That a duetrhsdted 
spidt has conscionsntes r s nest belie- e at l«$t it ts imposssble to 
cozadrt hovr spintnal eiss*ence can Le otherwise ma'^ifested ; — ^bnt it 
is impossible to conceve such ccnscionsness as at all resembling oar 
8 t any rale fa tre pcnicclar phenomt'-a winch are conveyed by 
means of the scares ’ ' Meiafkyiirs. p gi^. BerLcIej eirewhere supplies 
that H is poes^’c fo' ns to be perapient of co’oars after death has 
dtssolved the boduy organ of sight, o*" lonnds after the bodily organ of 
hearing has been dLsrolved, and of the materia^ world in all its qualities 
af.er the total dissolction of the body. 
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A DIALOGUE » 

I EARLY the next morning, as I looked out of my 
Avmdow, I saw Alaphron walking in the garden with all 
the signs of a man in deep thought Upon which I went 
down to him. 

^ This IS the Fourth of Se\en Dialogues, published by Berkelc}' in 
1 732, under the title of Alaphron, or the Minute Philosopher ' Minute 
philosophers ’ were sceptics, or, is wc now call them, agnostics, whose 
narrow philosophy was limited to the empirical data of the senses 
Alciphron and Lysicles represent this minute philosophj — the former is 
final philosophy, the latter merely as an apology for a life of sensuous 
pleasure Enphranor and Cnto argue for the reasonableness of religion 
The following Dialogue examines the foundation of faith in the per- 
petuil and omnipresent activity of God in external nature, taking its 
departure from the theoiy of seeing, and so looking at the visible world 
as a Book of God, because a system of sensible signs, more or less 
interpretable by man As the Power that regulates the phenomena 
presented m sense is continually presenting to ns in Sight significant 
phenomena, which are to all intents ind purposes 1 Divine Language, 
It IS aigned that I have the same kind of ewdence for the Universal 
Power being intelligent and intending Spirit as I have for the existence 
of a man when he is speaking to me The explanation laises the 
inquiry, — Can one mind communicate with mother mind, whether 
Divine or humm, through the medium of a material world that consists 
only of sense-dependent phenomena ^ 

The subject is introduced in §§ 1-7 The theoiy that much of what 
IS called seeing is really mterpieting what is seen is explained in 
§§ 8-15 , where it is argued tint, as the visible woild has in itself no active 
power, the phenomena presented to Sight must derive their orderly and 
therefore significant relations to those of Touch from ordering Intelli- 
gence alwijs omnipresent in nature The remainder of the Dialogue 
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Alaphon, said I, this early and profound meditation 
puts me in no small fright. 

How so ? 

Because I should be soitj' to be convinced there was no 
God. The thought of atm city tn Nature is to me more 
shocking than m cnil life inasmuch as natural concerns 
are more important than civil, and the basis of all others 

I grant, replied Alaphron, that some inconvenience may 
possibly follow from disproving a God but as to ivhat you 
say of fright and shocking, all that is nothing but mere 
prejudice Men frame an idea or chimera m their own 
minds, and then fall down and worship it Notions govern 
mankind but of all notions that of God*s governing the 
world hath taken the deepest root and spread the farthest 
It IS therefore in philosophy an heroical achievement to 
dispossess this imaginary monarch of liis government, and 
banish all those fears and spectres which the light of reason 
can alone dispel 

Non radii soils, non lucida tela dici 
Discntinnt, sed naturae species nitioqnc' 

My part, said I, shall be to stand by, as I have hitherto 
done, and take notes of all that passeth dunng this 
memorable event; while a minute philosopher, not six 


(55 16-24) IS devoted to a discussion of the human knowledge of this 
Unnersal Power that is continually speaking to us by visual signs, 
and in all the phenomena of the senses, which thus constitute a vast 
Ecnsc-symbolism, or language Cnto argues that our conception of 
this Power cannot bo wholly negative, for total nescience makes faith 
impossible We have reasonable assurance that the Power imminent in 
the visible world is Spirit God is inferred from the intelligibility of 
the visible world, in the sort of way one’s human ncigbbonr is inferred 
from his words and actions 

This Dialogue may be taken as a rationale of theism, founded on the 
orderliness, and therefore mterprctibility, of the data of the senses— 
especially those of sight 

* Lucretius 
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feet high, attempts to dethrone the monarch of the 
universe. 

Alas ' replied Alctphron, arguments are not to be measured 
by feet and inches One man may see more than a million , 
and a short argument, managed by a free-thinker, may be 
sufHcient to overthrow the most gigantic chimera 

As we were engaged m this discourse, Onto and Euphranor 
joined us 

1 find you have been beforehand with us to-day, said 
Crito to Alciphron, and taken the advantage of solitude 
and early hours, while Euphranor and I were asleep in our 
beds We may, therefore, expect to see Atheism placed 
in the best light, and supported by the strongest argu- 
ments 

2 Ale The being of a God is a subject upon which 
there has been a world of commonplace, w'hich it is need- 
less to repeat Give me leave therefore to lay down certain 
rules and limitations, in order to shorten our present con- 
ference For, as the end of debating is to persuade, all 
those things which are foreign to this end should be left 
out of our debate 

First then, let me tell you I am not to be persuaded by 
metaphysical arguments , such, for instance, as are drawn 
from the idea of an all-perfect being*, or from the absurdity 
of an infinite progression of causes® This sort of argu- 
ments I have always found dry and jejune and, as they 
are not suited to my way of thinking they may perhaps 
puzzle, but never Avill convince me Secondly, I am not 
to be persuaded by the authority either of past or present 
ages, of mankind in general, or of particular wise men, all 
which passeth for little or nothmg mth a man of sound 
argument and free thought Thirdly, all proofs drawn from 

1 As proposed by Descartes for instance 
* A favonnte aignment of some theologians. 
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utility or convenience are foreign to the purpose They 
may prove indeed the usefulness of the notion, but not the 
existence of the thing \Vhatever legislators or statesmen 
may think, truth and convenience are very different things 
to the rigorous eye of a philosopher. 

And now, that I may not seem partial, I will limit myself 
also not to object, in the first place, from anything that may 
seem irregular or unaccountable in the works of nature, 
against a cause of infinite power and wisdom , because I 
already know the answer you will make, to wit, that no one 
can judge of the symmetry and use of the parts of an in- 
finite machine, which are all relative to each other, and to 
the whole, without being able to comprehend the entire 
machine, or the whole universe And, in the second place, 
I shall engage myself not to object against the justice and 
providence of a Supreme Being from the evil, that befalls 
good men, and the prosperity which is often the portion of 
wicked men in this life, because, I know that, instead of 
admitting this to be an objection against a Deity, you 
would make it an argument for a future state, in which 
there shall be such a retribution of rewards and punish- 
ments as may vindicate the Divine attributes, and set all 
things right m the end. Now, these answers, though they 
should be admitted for good ones, are in truth no proofs of 
the being of God, but only solutions of certain difficulties 
which might be objected, supposing it already proved by 
proper arguments Thus much I thought fit to premise, in 
order to save time and trouble both to you and myself 
Crt. I think that as the proper end of our conference 
ought to be supposed the discovery and defence of truth, 
so truth may be justified, not only by persuading its adver- 
sanes, but^ where that cannot be done, by shewing them to 
be unreasonable Arguments, therefore, which carry light 
have their effect, even against an opponent who shuts his 
eyes, because they shew him to be obstinate and prejudiced 



22 ,^ si:Li:crioi\s rnohi bhrmelcy 

Besides, tins distinction huivecn arguments tint puzzle and 
that commcc, is least of all obsersed b> minute philo 
soplicrs, and need not therefore bt observed bj others in 
their favour — But jicrhaps, I'uphranor ma> be willing to 
encounter jou on jour own terms, m which ease I have 
nothing further to saj . 

3 J2u/<h Alciphron acts like a skilful goner *1, who is 
bent upon gaming the advantage of the ground, and 
alluring the encinj out of their irenedics Ue who believe 
a God, arc entrenched within tradition, custom, 'luthonlj, 
and law And, nevertheless, instead of attempting to force 
us, he proposes that we should voluntanij abandon these 
intrcnchmcnts and make the attack, when we maj act on 
the defensive with much scrunty and ease, leaving him 
the trouble to dispossess us of what we need not resign 
Those reasons (continued lie, addressing hini'clf to Alci* 
pliron) winch jou hive nnislertd up m this morning’s 
meditation, if they do not weiken, must establish our belief 
of a God , for the utmost is to be cvpcctcd from so great 
a master in liis profession, when lie set his strength to a 
point 

A/c I hold the confused notion of a Deity, or some in- 
visible power, to be of all prejudices the most unconquer- 
able When half-a dozen ingenious men are got together 
over a glass of wine, bj a cheerful fire, in a room well- 
lighted, we banish with ease all the spectres of fancj and 
education, and arc verj’ clear in our decisions But, ns I 
was taking a solitnrj walk before it was broad dnjlight in 
yonder grove, methought the point was not quite so clear, 
nor could I rcadilj recollect the force of those arguments 
which used to appear so conclusive at other times I had 
I know not what awe upon my mind, and seemed haunted 
by a sort of panic, which I cannot othcnvisc account for 
than by supposing it the cfTccl of prejudice for, you must 
know, that I, like the rest of the world, was once upon 
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a time catechised and tutored into the belief of a God or 
Spirit. There is no surer mark of prejudice than the be- 
lieving a thing without reason What necessity then can 
there be that I should set myself the difficult task of proving 
a negative, uhen it is sufficient to observe that there is no 
proof of the affirmative, and that the admitting it without 
proof IS unreasonable ? Prove therefore your opinion j or, 
if you cannot, you may indeed remain in possession of it, 
but you ivill only be possessed of a prejudice. 

Euph O Alciphron, to content jou ne must prove, it 
seems, and we must prove upon your own terms But, in 
the first place, let us see ivhat sort of proof you e\pect. 

Ah Perhaps I may not expect it, but I mil tell you what 
sort of proof I would have and that is, in short — such 
proof as every man of sense requires of a matter of fact, or 
the existence of any other particular thing, ^pr. instance,'’ cjlu 
s^uld a m^ ask why I b elieve tlier^isji_ki.ng.of.Great 
Bntain? I might answe r — Bec ause IJiad^seen liim.,»jQL 
a icing o f Sp ain ? „Be<ause_| hadjeen. those jw ho .saw^iiini 
But as^for ffiis.King of kings, neither. sawLhim myself,_or ^ 
any^one else that ever did. see Him. _Surelj,_if there.be 
such a thing as'Godj.it jsjpry strange-tbatJHe should leave 
Hirwelf.without.a.wxtness, that men should still dispute 
His being , and that there should be no one evident, sen- 
sible, plain proof of it, without recourse to philosophy or 
metaphysics. A m atter_of_fact is not -to be proyed.by. 
Mtiqns, but by factsJ. This is clear and full to the point. 

^ So Hume in Inquiry concerning Undersiandmg, sect 4, pt r. 

Those matters of fact for which we ha\e not the direct ciidcnce of 
sense cannot be ascertained in the same way as abstract conclusions 
which are demonstratively certain. ‘ The contrary of every matter of 
fact IS still possible, because rt can never imply a contradiction , , . 

That the sun will not nse to-morrow is no less intelligible a proposition, 
and implies no more contradiction, than the affirmation, that it will 
nse . If you aslc a man why he believes any maUer of fact vikick is 
ahsentf he would give you a reason, and this reason would be some 
other facti — But although a present fact can signify an absent fact, 

S.U 13410 Q 
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'■t’-tYou see ^\hat I ^\ould be at Upnn these principles I defj 
■ superstition 

You believe then as far as you can see ? 

, Ale That IS my rule of faith 

Euph How > will you not believe the cMStence of things 
which you hear, unless you also see them ? 

Ale I Mill not say so neither. Y'hcn I insisted on 
‘^’'seeing, I would be understood to jnean„perceiving _in 
' '■geperal _ Outiv ^ d oble'cts make very_difrerentjmpressjons 
uponjhc anjmal spirits, _all of which are compnsed.under 
the common_narae-of.J«/i£ And whatever we can perceive 
sense_wejmay.be sure of 

4 Evph What > do you believe then thatUiere are such 
■A' things as animal spirits ? 

Ale Doubtless 

Euph By what sense do you perceive them ? 

Ale I do no t perceiv e them i mmedi ately, by any of my 
senses I am nevertheless persuaded of their e\istence, 
because I can collect it Jrom_their. effect s and opemtions 
They are the messe nger s which , ru nmng-to -and.frq^ in Ae 
nene s, presence a comm unicatio n be tween-tlie soul. and 
outw aftfobjects. 

Euph You admit then the being of a soul ? 

Ale Provided I do not admit an immatenal substance, 
I see no inconvenience m admitting there may be such a 
thing as a soul And this may be no more than a thin hne 
texture of subtle parts or spirits residing m the brain 

Euph I do not ask about its nature I only ask whether 

enn nn empirical fact, or my combination of tlicm, prove Infinite 
and Eternal Power? Can an infinite conclnsio n be drawn from finite 
premises ? ‘The existence and nature of the Supreme Being,’ mjs 
R eid (so far recognising this), ‘is the only real fact that is necessary 
Other real existences are the effects of will md poner They had 
a beginnmg md are mutable ’ (Hamilton’s Reid, p 442 ) In this 
respect God is unique, and so far out of analogy with embodied persons 
such as men 
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you admit that there is a principle of thought and action, 
and whether U be perceivable by sense 

Ale I grant th atJhere.is.suchji principle, and thatjtjs 
not the_object_of.sense-itself, buunferred.froni.app^arances 
which are pereeiyedj>xsenj£e 

If I understand you rightly, from animal functi ons 
ar ^ jnotio ns_vou JDfer_ the existence of animal spirits, and 
f rom reasonable acts you infer the evistence of a reason abls. 
soul Is itn oLsg? 

Ale. It IS 

It should seem, therefore, that the being of things 
imperceptible to sense may be collected from effects and 
signs, or sensible tokens 

AU It may 

Tell me, Alciphron, is not the soul that tvhich 
makes the principal distinction between a real person and 
a shadow, a living man and a carcass ? 

Ale I giant It IS 

Euph I cannot, therefore, know that you, for instance, 
are a distinct thinking individual, or a real living man, by 
surer or other signs than those from which it can be inferred 
that you have a soul * 

Ale, You cannot 

Euph Pray tell me, are not all acts immediately and 
properly perceived by sense reducible to motion ? 

Ale They are 

Eupk. From motions, therefore, you infei a mover or 
cause, and from reasonable motions (or such as appear 
calculated for a reasonable end) a rational cause, soul or 
spirit? 

Ale. Even so. 

5 Euph. The soul of man actuates but a small body, 
an insignificant particle, in respect of the great masses of 

* Accordingly, I cannot sec nnother person. I can only see visible 
signs of him. 

Q8 
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Natuie. the .e l ements, and heavenly bodies, and System of 
the W orlds And the wisdom that appears in those motions 
\vhich are the effect of human reason is incomparably less 
than that which discovers itself in the structure and use of 
orga nised-naturaLbodiest-animal-or-vegetable (Lh man with 
his hand can m ake-na-maGhine-so_adiiutable-as_th e hand 
Itself, nor c an am'-o£Jhose-motionsJ3v-which..iYe.trace-out 
hmnan-xeason-approach-the-skilLand-contrivance-QfJhQse 
wi)nderful-mQtions-of-th&-Jieart, and_ brain ^ and other vital 
parts, which do n ot denend-oii-th e will of man 

Ale All this IS true 

Euph Doth It not follon, then, that from natural 
motions, independent of man’s will, may be inferred both 
power and ivisdom incomparably greater than that of the 
human soul ? 

Ale It should seem so 

Euph, Further, is there not in natural productions and 
effects a visible unity of counsel and design ? Are not the 
rules fixed and immoveable'* Do not the same laws of 
motion obtain throughout? The same in China and here, 
the same two thousand years ago and at this day? 

Ale All this I do not deny 

Euph Is there not also a connexion or relation between 
animals and vegetables, between both and the elements, 
between the elements and heavenly bodies, so that, from 
their mutual respects, influences, subordinations, and uses, 
they may be collected to be parts of one whole, conspinng 
to one and the same end, and fulfilling the same design ^ 

Ale Supposing all this to be true. 

Euph Will It not then follow that this vastly great, or 
infinite, power and wisdom must be supposed in one and 
the.same Agent, Spirit, or Mmd , and that we have at least 
asDclear, full, and immediate certainty of the being of this 
infinitely wise and powerful Spirit, as of anyone human soul 
whatsoever besides our own ? 
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Ak. Let me consider I suspect ^\e proceed too hastily. 
What I Do you pretend you can ha\ e the same assurance of 
the being of a God that you can have of mine, whom you 
actually see stand before you and talk to you ? 

Euph The very same, if not greater. 

Ak How do you make this appear? 

Euph. By the person Alciphron is meant an individual 
thinking thing, and not the ha ir, skin, or v isible surfac e, j 
or any part of the o utward form , colour, or shap e of 
A lciph ron. 

Ak This I grant ^ 

Ettph And, m granting this, you grant that, in a strict 
sense, I do not see Alciphron, i. e that individual thinking 
thing, but only such visible signs and tokens as suggest and 
infer® the being of that intisible thinking principle or soul 
Even so. in the sel^amejnanner. it seems to me Jhat-thouch 
I cannot with eyes of flesh behold the invisible God, yeti d o 
i n the stnctest sense behold and percene by all m v senses 
Tuch si gns and tokens, such effects and operations , as sugg est, 
indicate, and demonstrate an imi si ble G o d— as certainh , 
a nd with th e same e vidence, at least, as any other signs , 
perceived by sense, do suggest to me the evistence o Lvour 
soulTspint, or IffiiHang princip le , which _J_a m convi ncecLof 
only by a few s i gns or effects, and the motions of one small 
organised bod y ^ whereas I do at a ll t imes and in all places 
- perceive sensible signs which evi nce the __being_oL-GQd. 
The point, therefore, doubted or denied by you at the 
beginning, now seems manifestly to follow’ from the premises. 
Throughout this whole enquiry, have we not considered 

1 One IS apt to object to this purely spintnal individuality, as an 
abstraction foreign to our cjqiericnce of finite personality and agency, 
which we always find embodied rashly concluding from this that 
persons and all their conscious acts uUmiately depend on mtittcr, and 
then taking the bodily organism for the person. 

» Here ‘ suggestion ’ and ‘ inference’ an, both included m the ground 
of our belief in the existence of other men 
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every step AMth care, and made not the least advance 
without clear evidence ? You and I examined and assented 
singly to each foregoing proposition what shall we do then 
with the conclusion? For my part, if you do not help me 
out, I find myself under an absolute necessity of admitting 
It for true You must therefore be content henceforward to 
bear the blame, if I live and die in the belief of a God ' 

6 Ale. It must be confessed, I do not readily find an 
answer. There seems to be some foundation for what you 
say But, on the other hand, if the point w’as so clear as 
you pretend, I cannot conceive how so many sagacious men 
of our sect should be so much m the dark as not to know 
or believe one syllable of it 

Euph O Alaphron, it is not our present business to 
account for the oversights, or vindicate the honour, of those 
great men the free-thinkers, when their very existence is m 
danger of being called in question 

Ale How so ? 

Eu/li Be pleased to recollect the concessions you have 
made, and then shew me, if the arguments for a Deity 
be not conclusive, by what better arguments you can prove 
the existence of that thinking thing which in strictness 
constitutes the free-thinker 

As soon as Euphranor had uttered these words, Alciphron 
stopped short, and stood in a posture of meditation, while 
the rest of us continued our walk and took two or three 
turns, after which he joined us again with a smiling 
countenance, like one who had made some discovery 

I have found, said he, what may clear up the point in 

^ The argument here ascends from finite facts giien in sense to the 
Infinite Fact It is based on the analogy of the proof from sensible 
facts of the existence of our fellow-men But if existence is 
only the existence of spirits that are embodied, are we to transfer 
this analog}’ to God’ Or is the material tinnerse an embodiment 
of Deity ’ 
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dispute, and give Euphranor entire satisfaction ; I would say 
an argument A\hich will prove the existence of a free-thinker, 
the like hereof cannot be applied to prove the existence 
of God. You must know then that your notion of our per- 
ceiving the existence of God, as certainly and immediately as 
ue do that of a human person, I could by no means digest , 
though I must oun it puzzled me, till I had considered the 
matter (^t the first methought a particularjtructure, shape, 
or motion was a mo st certain proof of a tlunkiing reasona ble 
soul But a l ittle attention satisfied me that _the_se_t hing s^ 
have no necessar y c o jinexion with reason, know^ledge. and 
w usdom. and that allowing them _to_ be ce rtain p ro ofs o f 
a living soul, they cannot be so of a thinkin g and reasona ble 
oiieT^ "Upoh'^cond 'Ihbughts, llierefore, and a minute 
examination of this point, I have found that nothing so 
much convinces me of Jt hg_existeiice^f_a nother perso n as 
/its sMaktus to me (Gt is my heanng you talk that, in strict 
and philosophical truth, is to me the best argument for \our 
being. And this is a peculiar argument, inapplicable to, 
your purpose, for, you will not, I suppose, pretend J Lhat 
God speaks to man in the same clear and sen sib le~rnanne r 
as one man doth to anp tlieriL 

7 JEitp/i How ' js then the impiession of sound so much [ 
more evident than that of other senses ? Or, if it be, is the L 
voice of man louder than that of thunder ? » 

A/tr Alas ! you mistake the point What I mean is not 
the sound of speech merely as such, but the arbitrary use 
of sensible signs, which have no similitude or necessary 
connexion with the things signified ,--so as by the apposite 
management of them to suggest and exhibit to my mind an 
endless variety of things, differmg m nature, time, and place ; 
thereby informing me, entertaining me, and directing me 
how to act, not only wuth regard to things near and present, 
but also with regard to things distant and future. No matter 
whether these signs are pronounced or written, whether 
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they enter by the eye or ear they liave the same use, and 
are equally proofs of an intelligent, thinking, designing 
cause. ^ 

.Biz^/^^Butwhatif it should appear that God really speaks 
to man, -would this content you? 

Ale I am for admitting no inward speech, no holy 
^instincts, or suggestions of light or spirit All that, you 
4nust know, passeth with men of sense for nothing* If 
you do not makB4t^lain-to-nie*that--Go(Lspeaks-tO'-men*^y 
outward sensible sig ns, of su ch-sort--aad_mj5Uch-mannef 
as I hav¥ defined, you do noth ing 

' iiSS^i^BuTif'itshall appear plainly that God speaks to 
men by the intenention and use of arbitrary, outward, sen- 
sible signs, having no resemblance or necessary connexion 
with the things they stand for and suggest if it shall appear 
that, by innumerable combinations of these signs, an endless 
'rariety of thmgs is discovered and made known to us, and 
j;ihat we are thereby instructed or informed in their different 
natures , that we are taught and admonished what to shun, 
and what to pursue , and are directed how to regulate our 
motions, and how to act with respect to things distant from 
us, as well in time as place, will this content you ? 

Ale It is the x’ery thing I would have you make out , for 
therein consists the force, and use, and nature of language. 

Euph Look, Alciphron, do you not see the castle 
upon yonder hill? 

Ale Ido 

^ If 'men of sense* could say that a naan is only his Ining body, this 
might pass. Bnt 'nhat if evidence of the presence and supremacy of 
God m the universe rests m our moral expenence — evidence of a sort 
which if rejected would oblige ns in consistency to disallow in extenial 
perception all that justifies us m treating the presented phenomena as 
signs and interpretable ? IVhat if the rise mto acqmred perception is 
Itself inexplicable, except on grounds which require ns to interpret expen- 
ence under the presupposition that the universe is morallj governed, and 
that viJiat ought to be is thus the deepest and truest rcalitj ’ 
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Evph Is it not at a great distance from you ’ 

Ale It IS. 

Euph. Tell me, Alciphron, is not distance’ a line turned 
endmse to the eye? 

Ale. Doubtless 

Evph. And can a line, m that situation, project more 
than one single point on the bottom of the eje? 

Ale It cannot 

Euph. Therefore the appearance * of a long and of a short 
distance is of the same magnitude, or rather of no magnitude 
at all— being in all cases one single point 
Ale It seems so 

Euph Should It not follow from hence that distance is 
not immediately perceived by the c>e? 

Ale It should®. 

Evph Must It not then be percened by the mediation 
of some other thing’ 

Ale It must 

Euph. To discoier i\hal this is, let us examine what 
alteration there may be m the appearance of the same object 
placed at difierent distances from the cjc. Now, I find b> 
ex-penence that ^^hen an object is remoxed still farther and 


^ 1. c. dblancL outwards, or in the line of sight 
" ‘ appfcarante.’ Does he inc.in here the viubk appearance, and 
that we actuall} see the single point m the retina — whi^, ns alwajs of 
the same size, or ratlicr of no size, cannot be a Msiblc sign of distances 
that are of -various degrees, or docs he mean that, being of ‘ no magni- 
tude,’ the supposed appearance cannot be either a visible or invisible 
sign? In what follows he sajs nothmg of instinct — a name for the 
unexplained — in his account of the vvaj vve Icam to see things existing 
under space relations. To confess ‘ instinct ’ would be to allege that in 
the perception of placed things there lies an incxpUcablc fact. Bei kelcy 
tries so far to explain by means of * suggestion ’ our perception of the 
significant phenomena vve call the material world 
3 Could it be tmmtdtalely perceived in seeing, even if the ‘ap- 
pearance —the point in the bottom of the cj c— did v arj according to 
the distance of the object Mcn 
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farther off in a direct line from the eye, its visible appearance 
still grows lesser and fainter , and this change of appearance, 
being proportional and universal, seems to me to be that by 
which we apprehend the vanous degrees of distance 

Ale I have nothing to object to this 

Euph, But littleness or faintness, in their own nature, 
seem to have no necessary connexion with greater length of 
distance ? 

Ale I admit this to be true. 

Euph. Will It not follow then that they could ne\er 
suggest it but from experience? 

^Alc It will 

•i^^uph That IS to say — ivc perceive distance, not imme- <1 
diately, but by mediation of a sign, which hath no likeness / ^ 
to It, or necessary connexion with it, but only suggests k 
It from repeated experience — as words do things ’ ^ 

Ale, Hold, Euphranor now I think of it, the WTiters in 
optics tell us of an angle made by the tw'o optic axes, where 
they meet in the visible point or object, which angle, the 
obtusei It is the nearer it shews the object to be, and by how 
much the acuter, by so much the farther off, and this from 
a necessary demonstrable connexion 
'^^uph The mind then finds out the distance of things 
by geo nifitP' ? 

Ale It doth 

Euph Should it not follow', therefore, that nobody could 
see but thosej who hadJeamed-geometia. and knew some- 
th ing of lines an d angles ? 

Ale Tiiere^-a-sort-of-natiiral-geometty ^ which is g ot 
without learni ng 

Euph Pray inform me, Alciphron, in order to frame 
a proof of any kind, or deduce one point from another, is 
It not necessary that I perceive the connexion of the terms 
in the premises, and the connexion of the premises with the 

1 Ontnc&s IS only signified by Us sensible signs— not oripinallv seen. 
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conclusion, and, in general, to know one thing by means 
of ariother, must I not first know that other thing? When 
I perceive your meaning by your words, must I not first 
perceive the words themselves? and must I not know the 
premises before I infer the conclusion ? 

AU, All this IS true 

Euph Whoever, therefore, collects a nearer distance from 
a wider angle, or a farther distance from an acuter angle, 
must first perceive the angles themselves^ And he w’ho 
doth not perceive those angles can infer nothing from them 
Is it so or not> 

Ale It is as you say 

Eiiph. Ask now the first man you meet whether he per- 
ceives or knows anything of those optic angles ? or whether 
he ever thinks about them, or makes any inferences from 
them, either by natural or artificial geometry? What 
answer do you think he would make’ 

Ale To speak the truth, I believe his answer W’ould be, 
that he knew nothing of these matters 
Euph It cannot therefore be that men judgo ' of distance 
jby angles nor, c onsequently, can there be^y force in' the 
argument you^rew fro m thenc e, to prove that distance is 
_ perceived by means~BP something w^hich hath a n^essary 
connexion with i t. . 

Ale I agree with you 

9 Euph. To me it seems that a man may know' whether 
he perceives a thmg or no ; and, if he perceives it, whether 
It be immediately or mediately and, if mediately, whether 
by means of something like or unlike, necessarily or 
arbitranly connected with it 

Ale. It seems so. 

Euph And is it not certain that distance is perceived 


^ ‘judge’ here seems to include demonstration though relations 
necessary in leason, and so is different from Locke’s ‘judgment,’ which 


IS probable presumption based on analogy 
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only by experience ^ if it be neither perceived immediately 
by Itself, nor by means of any image, nor of any lines and 
angles which are like it, or have a necessary connexion 
wth it ? 

Ale. It IS 

Euph Doth It not seem to follow, from what hath been 
said and allowed by you, that before all experience a man 
would not imagine the things he saw were at any distance 
from him ? 

Ale. How • let me see 

Euph The littleness or famtness of appearance, or any 
other idea or sensation not necessarily connected with or 
resembling distance, can no more suggest different degrees 
of distance, or any distance at all, to the mind w'hich hath 
not experienced a connexion of the things signifying and 
signified, than words can suggest notions before a man hath 
learned the language 

Ale I allow this to be true 

Euph Will It not thence follow that a man born blind, 
and made to see, would, upon first receiving his sight, take 
the things he saw' not to be at any distance from him, but 
in his eye, 01 rather in his mind ^ 

Ale I must own it seems so And yet, on the other 
hand, I can hardly persuade myself that, if I were m such 
a state, I should think those objects w'hich I imo see at so 
great distance to be at no distance at all 

Euph It seems, then, that you now think® the objects 
of sight are at a distance from you ? 

^ ‘ cxpenence,’ namely, of the connexion, established independent^ 
of human will, between what we see and movement among extra-organic 
bodies Bnt more than automatic sense-suggestion is surely latent in 
an acquired perception Is not reason tacitly involved in such 
* suggestions ' ? 

- Think, i e judge — the judgment somehow emerging in the sugges- 
tion witli which It IS blended Berkeley does not fully explain its 
appeirnncc, 01 explicate it after it has appeared 
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Ale Doubtless I do Can any one question but yondei 
castle IS at a great distance? 

Euph. Tell me, Alciphron, can you discern the doors, 
windows, and battlements of that same castle? 

Ale I cannot At this distance it seems only a small 
round tower. 

Euph But I, who have been at it, know that it is no 
small round tow’er, but a large square building wnth 
battlements and turrets, w’hich it seems you do not see 

Ale What will you infer from thence ? 

Euph I would infer that the veiy object which you 
strictly and properly perceive by sight is not that thing 
which IS several miles distant. 

Ale. Why so ? 

Euph Because a little round object is one thing, and 
a great square object is another Is it not ? 

Ale I cannot deny it. 

Euph Tell me, is not the visible appearance alone the 
proper object of sight ? 

Ale. It IS. 

A^Tiat think you now’ (said Euph?anor, pointing tow’ards 
the heavens) of the visible appearance of y on der planet ? 
Is it not a round luminous flat, no bigger than a sixpence ? 

Ale What then ? 

Euph. Tell me then, what you thmk of the planet itself. 
Do you not conceive it to be a vast opaque globe, with 
several unequal risings and valleys ? 

Ale. I do 

Euph How can you therefore conclude that the proper 
object of your sight* exists at a distance? 

1 ‘ the proper object of sight,' i e the data that are due exclusively 
to sight,— before we have learned, in the way already explained, to read 
into them data of touch. This infant consciousness cannot he rewved 
by the adult And conld the adult, one may ask, have read extension 
and space, with their mathematical relations, into the sensible data 
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Ale I confess I loiow not 

Evph For your further conviction, do but consider that 
cumson cloud Think you that, if you were in the very 
place where it is, you would perceive anytlnng like what 
you now see ? 

Ale By no means I should perceive only a dark mist. 

Euph Is It not plain, therefore, that neither the castle, 
the planet, nor the cloud, which you see here, are those 
real ones which you suppose exist at a distance ? 

10 Ale What am I to think then ? Do w'e see anything 
at all, or is it altogether fancy and illusion ? 

Enph. Upon the whole, it seems the proper objects of 
sight are light and colours, with their several shades and 
degrees , all which, being infinitely diversified and combined, 
do form a language wonderfully adapted to suggest and 
exhibit to us the distances, figures, situations, dimensions, 
and various qualities of tangible objects—not by similitude, 
nor yet by inference of necessary connexion, but by the 
arbitrary imposition of Providence ’, just as words suggest 
the things signified by them 

Ale How' Do we not, strictly speaking, perceive by 
sight such things, as trees, houses, men, rivers, and the 
like? 

Euph We do, indeed, perceive or apprehend* those things 
by the faculty of sight But will it follow from thence that 

either of touch or of sight, unless extension and space had been pre- 
supposed ? 

> Modem doubt would not be satisfied by this unreasoned reference of 
material nature to Aetive Reason Berkeley here takes no account 
of the supremacy of conscience, and the fundamental ethical postulate* 
It is in conscience, not m sensuous understanding, that our faith m God 
or diTine optimism is rooted 

* ‘ perceive, or apprehend,’ i e mediately — ^through * suggestion,’ or 
‘judgment according to sense,’ as distinguished by Berkeley from direct 
apprehension, which also he calls ‘ perception ’ — ^both falling short of 
the scientific, and still more of the philosophic interpretation of the 
sensible world 
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they are the proper and immediate objects of sight, any more 
than that all those things are the proper and immediate 
objects of hearing which are signified by the help of words 
or sounds ? 

Ale You would ha\e us think, then, that light, shades, 
and colours, vanously combined, answer to the several 
articulations of sound in language, and that, by means 
thereof, all sorts of objects are suggested to the mind 
through the eye, in the same manner as they are suggested 
by words or sounds through the ear that is, neither from 
necessary deduction to the judgment, nor from similitude 
to the fancy, but purely and solely from experience, custom, 
and habit. 

Euph I would not have you think anything more than 
the nature of things obligeth j'ou to think, nor submit in the 
least to my judgment, but only to the force of truth which 
IS an imposition that I suppose the freest thinkers will not 
pretend to be exempt from 

AU. You have led me, it seems, step by step, till I am 
got I know' not where. But I shall try to get out again, 
if not by the way I came, yet by some other of my own 
finding 

Here Alaphrotty having made a short pause, proceeded as 
follows — 

ir Answ'er me, Euphranor, should it not follow from 
these principles that a man bom blind, and made to see, 
would, at first sight, not only not perceive their distance, 
but also not so much as know the very things themselves 
w'hich he saw, for instance, men or trees ? which surely to 
suppose must be absurd. 

Euph, I grant, in consequence of those principles, w’hich 
both you and I have admitted, that such a one w'ould never 
think of men, trees, or any other objects that he had been 
accustomed to perceive by touch, upon havmg his mind 
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filled with new sensations of light and colours', whose 
various combinations he doth not yet understand, or know . 
the meaning of, no more than a Chinese, upon first hearing 
the words man and tree would think of the thmgs signified 
by them In both cases, there must be time and experience, 
by repeated acts, to acquire a habit of knowmg® the 
connexion between the signs and things signified, that 
IS to say, of understanding the language, whether of the 
eyes or of the ears And I conceive no absurdity in all 
this 

Ale I see, therefore, in strict philosophical truth, that 
rock only in the same sense that I may be said to hear 
It, when the word rock is pronounced 

Euph In the very same 

Ale How comes it to pass dien that every one shall say 
he sees, for instance, a rock or a house, when those thmgs 
are before his eyes, but nobody will say he hears a rock or 
a house, but only the words or sounds themselves, by which 
those things are said to be signified or suggested but not 
heard? Besides, if vision be only a language speaking to 
the eyes, it may be asked, when did men learn this language ? 
To acquire the knowledge of so many signs as go to the 
making up a language is a work of some difficulty. But, 


^ Here throughont he speaks of 'sensations of light and colours ’ as 
the vasihle language of vision, making no account of the visual but in* 
visible signs felt in the organ of seeing 
* A ‘ habit of knowing ’ Consider whether human science can 
be constituted only by habit or automatic suggestion If not, what 
higher elements must it involve? — ^Tbe office of custom must of 
contse be recognised. It is at any rate a stage in the evolution of 
knowledge ' Custom,’ says Pascal, ‘ may be conceived as a secondary 
nature, and nature as a pnmaiy custom’ ‘What,’ he even asks, 
‘ are all our natural principles but principles of custom, denved by 
hereditary descent from parents to children, as fear and flight in beasts 
of sport ? ’ So too Wordsworth— 

‘And custom lie upon thee with a weight 
• deep almost as life ’ 
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Will any man say he hath spent time, or been at pains, 
to learn this Language of Vision ? 

Eiiph. No wonder, we cannot assign a time beyond our 
remotest memorj'. If we have been all practising this 
language, e\er since our first entrance into the world if the 
Author of Nature constantly speaks to the eyes of all man- 
kind, even in their earliest infancy, whenever the eyes are 
open in the light, whether alone or in company . it doth not 
seem to me at all strange that men should not be aware they 
had ever learned a language begun so early, and practised 
so constantlj', as this of Vision And, if we also consider 
that it IS the same throughout the whole world, and not, 
like other languages, diffenngm different places, it will not 
seem unaccountable that men should mistake the connexion 
between the proper objects of sight and the things signified 
by them to be founded in necessary relation or likeness , 
or, that they should even take them for the same things. 
Hence it seems easy to conceive why men who do not think 
should confound in this language of vision the signs with 
the things signified, othenvisc than they arc wont to do in 
the various particular languages formed b> the several nations 
of men, 

12. It may be also worth while to observe that signs, 
being little considered in themselves, or for their own sake, 
but only m their relative capacity, and for the sake of those 
things whereof they are signs, it comes to pass that the mind 
overlooks them, so as to carry its attention immediately on 
to the things signified. Thus, for example, in reading we 
run over the characters with the slightest regard, and pass 
on to the meaning. Hence it is frequent for men to say, 
they see words, and notions, and things in reading of 
a book , whereas m strictness they sec only the characters 
which suggest words, notions, and things. And, by parity 
of reason, may we not suppose that men, not resting in, but 
overlooking the immediate and proper objects of sight, as 

8 n. i34i>> K 
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in their own nature of small moment, carry their attention 
onward to the very things signified, and talk as if they saiv 
the secondary objects? which, in truth and strictness, are 
not seen, but only su^ested and apprehended by means of 
the proper objects of sight, which alone are seen. 

Ale. To speak my mind freely, this dissertation grows 
tedious, and runs into points too dry and minute for 
a gentleman’s attention 

I thought, said Otto, we had been told that minute 
philosophers loved to consider things closely and minutely 

Ale That is true, but in so polite an age who would be 
a mere philosopher ^ There is a certain scholastic accuracy 
which ill suits the freedom and ease of a well-bred man 
'.But, to cut short this chicane, I propound it fairly to your 
o,wn conscience, whether you really think that God Himself 
'speaks every day and in every place to the eyes of all 
'linen. 

Euph That is really and in truth my opinion, and it 
should be yours too, if you are consistent with yourself, and 
abide by your owm definition of language Since y ou.cannot 
deny that the great Mover and Author of nature constantly 
-^ plaineth Himself "HienTb^he” Sensible 

intervention, of arbitrary signs, wh ich have no simi litud e or 
connexion with the things sig nifie d . so as, by compounding 
ajjdJ^^sposing them, to suggest- and exhibit an endless 
varie^'ofbbjects, differing in nature, time, and place , thereby 
informing and directing men how to act with respect to t hings; 
distant and future, as w'ell as near and present. In conse- 
quence, I say, ofj^our own sentiments and concessions, you 
have as much, reason to, think the Universal Agent or God 
speaks to your eyes, as you can have for thinking any 
jwrticular person speaks to your ears*. 

* This argument by implication universalises the fact of continnoiis 
personal existence, assumed to be given in our primary consciousness 
{Puttcipies, § 2), and of which, in Berkeley’s language, ue have a 
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Ale I cannot help thinkuig that some fallacy runs 
throughout this whole ratiocination, though perhaps I may 
not readily point it out Hold ’ let me see In language 
the signs are arbitrary, are they not? 

Etiph They are 

Ale And, consequently, they do not always suggest real 
matters of fact Whereas this Natural Language, as you 
call It, or these visible signs, do always suggest things in 
the same uniform ^^ay, and have the same constant regular 
connexion with matters of fact whence it should seem the 
connexion was necessary, and, therefore, according to the 
definition premised, it can be no language How do you 
solve this objection? 

Eup/i. You may solve it yourself by the help of a picture 
or lookmg-glass. 

Ale You are in the right. I see there is nothing in it 
I know not what else to say to this opinion, more than that 
It is so odd and contrary to my way of thinking that I shall 
never assent to it 

13. Euph Be pleased to recollect your own lectures upon 
prejudice, and apply them m the present case Perhaps they 
may help you to follow where reason leads, and to suspect 
notions which are strongly rivetted, without having been 
ever examined 

Ale. I disdam the suspicion of prejudice. And I do not 
speak only for myself. I know a club of most ingenious 

‘ notion ’ He thns infers, by analog} , the constan t omn ipreseiicc.of-God 
^n~natuTe The argument is an application of an assumed analogy 
between the wsiUe signs of the existence _of, a man, on the_one hand, 
®®^_the_symbolismt:oT“lhe' sensible world, on .the^_ other hand,— as. 
premis ^ of the collusion that both are revelations of sftnUtal agenc}. 
It implies too that the cansal demand cairfihd rest only in an absolute 
— ^not in the caused causation, or sensible signs, of natnral science 
Is the sensible world to be viewed as the divine organism ? Or is the 
analogy between the human organism and the material universe, as the 
supposed organism of God, incomplete? 

11 2 
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men, the freest from prejudice of any men alive, who abhor 
the notion of a God, and I doubt not would be very able to 
untie this knot 

Upon which words of Alciphron, I, who had acted the 
part of an indifferent stander-by, observed to him — That it 
misbecame his character and repeated professions, to own 
an attachment to the judgment, or build upon the presumed 
abilities of other men, how ingenious soever, and that this 
proceeding might encourage his adv ersaries to have recourse 
to authority 1, in which perhaps they would find their account 
more than he 

Oh ' said Cn/o, I have often observed the conduct of 
minute philosophers ttTicn one of them has got a ring 
of disciples round him, his method is to exclaim against 
prejudice, and recommend thinking and reasoning, giving 
to understand that himself is a man of deep researches and 
close argument, one who examines impartially, and con- 
cludes wanly. The same man, m other company, if he 
chance to be pressed with reason, shall laugh at logic, and 
assume the lazy supine airs of a fine gentleman, a wit, 
a lat/leur, to avoid the drymess of a regular and exact 
inquiry Thi^ double Jace_ojf_the minute jihilosopher is 
of no small use to propagate and maintain his notions 
Though tome it seems a plain case that if a fine gentleman 
will shake off authonty, and appeal from religion to reason, 
unto reason he must go and, if he cannot go without 
leading-stnngs, surely he had better be led by the authority 
of the public than by that of any knot of minute philo- 
sophers 


* ‘authority,’ i e fallible autliority of trusted men — faith in tlic 
insight of experts, as distinguished from our own But in Berkeley’s 
view of language immanent in Nature, all reasonmgs about Nature are 
based on faith in God, and are thus reasonings about facts which arc 
grounded on authonty— the absolute or infallible authority of a per- 
sonal God 
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Ale Gentlemen, this discourse is very irksome, and need- 
less For my part, I am a friend to inquiry. I am willing 
reason should have its full and free scope I build on no 
man’s authority. JFoLmy-partjXhave-nojmter^Lin^njyi^ 
a Go d. An5unan- may-believe or not believe a God ,_as he 
pleases,-forjne.^ But, afte r all. Euphranoi must allo w me to 
stare a litt le-.atJ[usj ioncl usjons 
Euph The conclusions are yours as much as mine, for 
you were led to them by your own concessions 

14 You, It seems, stare to find that God is not far from 
every one of us , and that in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being’ You, who, in the beginning of this 
morning’s conference, thought it strange that God should 
leave Himself without a witness, do now think it strange the 
witness should be so full and clear 
Ale I must own I do I was aware, indeed, of a certain 
metaphysical hypothesis of our seeing all things in God by 
the union of the human soul witli the intelligible substance 
of the Deity, which neither I nor any one else could make 
sense of* But I never imagined it could be pretended that 
we saw God with our fleshly eyes as plain as we see any 
human person whatsoever, and that He daily speaks to our 
senses in a manifest and clear dialect. 

C;/ As for that metaphysical hypothesis, I can make no 
more of it than you But I think it plain this Optic Language 
hath a necessary connexion * with knowledge, ivisdom and 

^ Because, on this view of things, God animates the whole sensible ( 
universe, like as a man animates the movements of his oivn body^.God 1 
uses the physical jystem as the symbol and sacrament of th e sp intnal I 
agencyjth^t is' externalised in it vXinatutal changes and their laws are ! 
referred to the "Divine Will ' Nature would thus be “throughout super- 
natural^ ' ■ - ■ ' — " 

® This refers to Malebranche’s hypothesis, which Berkeley here and 
elsewhere disclaims, for reasons which should be studied It is peihaps 
less remote from his own philosophy, as de\ eloped in Stns, than at this 
earlier stage in his mental history he supposes it to be 
* He thus postulates a necessary connexion between the physical and 
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goodness It is equivalent to a constant creation, betoken- 
ing an immediate act of power and providence It cannot 
be accounted for by mechanical principles, by atoms, 
attractions, or effluvia The instantaneous production and 
leproduction of so many signs, combined, dissolved, trans- 
posed, diversified, and adapted to such an endless vanety of 
purposes, ever shifting iiith the occasions and suited to them, 
being utterly inexplicable and unaccountable by the laws of 
motion, by chance, by fate, or the like blind principles, 
doth set forth and testify the immediate operation of a spirit 
or thinking being , and not merely of a spirit, which every 
motion 01 gravitation may possibly infer, but of one wise, 
good, and provident Spirit, which directs and rules and 
^governs the world Some philosophers, being convinced 
of the wisdom and pow'er of the Creator, from thejmake 
and c o njnvance of o rganised bodies, and“ orderly system 
of Jhe~ world, did nevertheless imagine^ that he 1^ this 
system with all its parts and contents well adjusted and 
fut in motion, as an artist leaves a clock, to go thence- 
forward of Itself foi^ a certain period * B ut this Visual 
Language proves, not a Creator merely,~but a provident 
Governor, actually and intimatelj^preseflt, 'and' attentive 
to all our interests and motions, who w^hes over our 
conduct , and _t akes .care of ourjuinutest actiSnTitfid'designs 

Ihe spiritual or moral government of the universe — without showing the 
'necessity' He implies that the former must be subordinate to the 
latter, which is supreme Compare with Plato and the idea of the 
Good, or Butler and Kant on the Supremacy of Moral Reason 
' This IS the philosophical theorj of an established Harmonj, 
by which Leibniz sought to explain the inter-dependent agency of 
conscious persons and unconscious things Leibniz uses the analogy of 
the watch in his correspondence with Clarke See CoHecUon of Papas 
between Letbmtz and Clatke, relating to the Pnnaples of Natinal 
PJnlosophy and Rehgion (1717), pp 2-6, 12-16, 28-34, On the 
other hand, on Berkeley’s conception of what the realit} of the material 
world means, the interpretable Cosmos would relapse into 1 Chaos if the 
Divine proiidential action in it were for a moment withdrawn 
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throughout the whole course of our lives, informing, ad- 
monishing, and directing incessantly, in a most evident and 
sensible manner This is truly wonderful 

Eupk. And IS It not so, that men should be encompassed 
by such a wonder, without reflecting on it ? 

15 Something there is of Divine and admirable in this'^ 
Language, addressed to our eyes, that may well awaken the 
mind, and deserve its utmost attention • — it is learned with 
so little pains it expressed! the differences of things so 
clearly and aptly it instructs inth such facility and despatch, 
by one glance of the eye conveying a greater vanety of 
advices, and a more distinct knowledge of things, than 
could be got by a discourse of several hours And, while 
it informs, it amuses and entertains the mind with such 
singular pleasure and delight It is of such excellent use 
in giving a stability and permanency to human discourse, 
in recording sounds and bestowing life on dead languages, 
enabling us to converse vnth men of remote ages and 
countnes And it answers so apposite to the uses and 
necessities of mankind, informing us more distinctly of those 
objects whose nearness and magnitude qualify them to be 
of greatest detnment or benefit to our bodies, and less 
exactly in proportion as their littleness or distance makes 
them of less concern to usL 
Ale. And yet these strange things affect men but little. 
Evph But they are not strange, they are familiar , and 
that makes them be ov erlooked Things which rarely happen 
strike , whereas frequency lessens the admiration of things, 
though in themselves ever so admirable Hence, a common 
man, who is not used to think and make reflections, would 
probably be more convinced of the being of a God by one 

Berkeley makes much of the sensible evidence of the constant active 
presence of God being such that we may be said to set Him as we see a 
fellow-man Does not faith in the constanc} of<natural order imply 
tacitly faith m Omnipotent Goodness » 
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single sentence heard once m his life from the sky than bj 
all the e'^perience he has had of this Visual Language, con- 
trived with such exquisite skill, so constantly addressed to 
his eyes, and so plainly declaring the nearness, wisdom, and 
providence of Him with whom we have to do' 

Ale After all, I cannot satisfy myself how men should be 
so little surprised or amazed about this visive faculty, if it 
was really of a nature so surprising and amazing. 

Euph But let us suppose a nation of men blind from 
their infancy, among whom a stranger arrives, the only man 
who can see in all the country , let us suppose this stranger 
travelling ivith some of the natives, and that one while he 
foretells to them that, m case they walk straight fonvard, in 
half an hour they shall meet men or cattle, or come to 
a house, that, if they turn to the right and proceed, they 
shall in a few minutes be m danger of falling down a 
piecipice, that, shaping their course to the left, they will 
in such a time arrive at a nver, a wood, or a mountain 
What think you ? Must they not be infinitely surprised that 
one who had never been in their country befoie should 
know it so much better than themselves ? And would not 
those predictions seem to them as unaccountable and 
incredible as Prophecy to a minute philosopher ? 

Ale I cannot deny it 

Euph But It seems to require intense thought to be able 
to unravel a prejudice that has been so long forming , to get 
over the vulgar errors or ideas common to both senses , and 
so to distinguish betiieen the objects of Sight and Touch, 
iihich have grown (if I may so say), blended together® in 


' ‘In philosophy equally as m poetry,’ sajs Colendge, ‘it is the 
highest and most useful prerogatne of genius to produce the strongest 
impressions ofnoielty, while it rescues admitted truths from the neglect 
caused by the \ery ciVcumstance of their universal admission ’ 

® ‘ blended together So in his Commonplace Book he saj s that 
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our fancy, as to be able to suppose ourselves exactly m the 
state that one of those men would be in, if he weie made 
to see And yet this I believe is possible, and might seem 
worth the pains of a little thinking, especially to those men 
whose proper employment and profession it is to think, and 
unravel prejudices, and confute mistakes. 

Ale I frankly own I cannot find ray way out of this maze, 
and should gladly be set right by those who see better than 
myself 

Cii The pursuing this subject in their own thoughts 
wduld possibly open a new scene to those speculative 
gentlemen of the minute philosophy It puts me in mind 
of a passage in the Psalmist, where he represents God to 
be covered with light as with a gaiment, and would methinks 
be no ill comment on that ancient notion _of _somej 5 asternJ 
sages— that^GodJiad -light Jbr. His body,jin^tnithjQrjIja 
soul * 


This conversation lasted till a servant came to tell us 
the tea was ready . upon which we walked in, and found 
Lysicles at the tea-table 

16 As soon as we sat down, I am glad, said Alaphon^ 
that I have here found my second, a fresh man to maintain 
our common cause, which, I doubt, Lysicles will think hath 
suffered by his absence. 

Lys Why so ? 


‘ extension is blended mth tangible or visible ideas,’ which might mean 
that It is a latent prc-condition of sense cxpenence 
* According to this philosophy, the significant phenomena presented 
in the senses— conspicuously those given in sight — are types or symbols 
of spiritual and unseen realities physical ordei is an instrument of 
ethical The supporting argument for this might be, that the theistic 
explanation, and that alone, affords a trustworthy natural universe, fit to 
be reasoned about and interpreted But Berkeley relics too exclusively on 
sense, and understanding judging according to suggestions of sense, and 
takes too little accoimt of moral postulates 
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Ak I have been drawn into some concessions you will 
not like 

Lys Let me know what they are 

Ak ^ATiy, that there is such a thing as a God, and that 
His existence is very certain 

Lys Bless me ' How came you to entertain so wild a 
notion? 

Ak You know we profess to follow reason wherever it 
leads And in short I have been reasoned into it. 

Lys, Reasoned ' You should say, amused with words, 
bewildered with sophistry 

Ettph Have you a mind to hear the same reasoning that 
led Alciphron and me step by step, that we may examine 
whether it be sophistry or no ? 

Lys As to that I am very easy I guess all that can be 
said on that head It shall be my business to help my 
friend out, whatever arguments drew him in 

Euph Will you admit the premises and deny the con- 
clusions ? 

Lys, What if I admit the conclusion ? 

Euph How ' will you grant there is a God ? 

Lys Perhaps I may 

Euph Then we are agieed 

Lys. Perhaps not 

Euph. O Lysicles, you are a subtle adversary I know 
not what you would be at. 

Lys You must know' then that at bottom the being of 
a God IS a point in itself of small consequence, and a man 
may make this concession without yielding much The 
great point is what sense the word God is to be taken m’ 


* This IS still 1 'great point’ in the philosophy of religion Is God, 
so far as knowable by man, a conscious Person, incognisnble by us 
otherwise , — or mcrcl} a name for the Reason presupposed m experience , 
or eaen for totally unknowable Power i 
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The very Epicureans allowed the being of gods • but then 
Ihej were indolent gods, unconremed with human affairs. | 
Hobbes allowed a corporeal god j._and Spmosa held the 
unnersc to be God And yet nobody _ doubts they were - 
'staunch free-thinkers I could wish indeed the word God ' 
■"were quite omittedV^bccause in most minds it is coupled 
with a sort of supcrstiUous awe, the \ciy root of all religion 
I shall not, nevertheless, he much disturbed, though the 
name be retained, and the being of a God allowed in an> 
sense but m that of a Mind, winch know‘s all things, and 
beholds human actions, like some judge or magistrate, „with > 
infinite observation anjd intelligence _The belief of a God 
in this sense fills a man’s mmd with scruples, lays him 
under constraints, and embitters his very being but in 
another sense it may be attended with no great ill con- 
sequence This I know w as the opinion of our great Diagoras, 
who told me he would never have been at the pains to find 
put a demonstration that there was no God', if the received 
notion of God had been the same with that of some I'alhers 
and Schoolmen. 

Ettph. Pray what was that’ 

17 Lys You must know, Diagoras, a man of much 
reading and inquiry, had discovcied that once upon a time 
the most profound and speculative divines, finding it 
impossible to reconcile the attributes of God— -taken in the 
common sense, or in any known sense — with human reason, 
and the appearance of things, taught that the words hmv- 
ledge, wisdom, goodness^ and such like, when spoken of the 
Deity, must be understood in quite a different sense from 
what they signify in the vulgar acceptation, or from anything 
that vve can form a notion of or conceive Hence, whatev'er 

The most plausible objections to Theism nrc foimdcil on the final 
insolubility of the unnersc of naliire and man Agnosticism is offered 
as the -iltcmatne to either Theism or Atheism, — ‘ suspense of judgment' 
as the onl) possible position at hsl 
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objections might be made against the attributes of God 
they easily sohed — by denying those attributes belonged to 
God, in this, or that, or any knoiin particular sense or 
notion , \yhich was the same thing as to deny they belonged 
to Him at all And, thus denying the attributes of God, 
they in effect denied His being, though perhaps they were 
not aware of it 

Suppose, for instance, a man should object that future 
contingencies were inconsistent with the Foreknowledge of 
God, because it is repugnant that certain knowledge should 
be of an uncertain thing it i\as a ready and an easy 
answer to say that this may be true with respect to know- 
ledge taken in the common sense, or in any sense that we 
can possibly form any notion of, but that there would not 
appear the same inconsistency betw'een the contingent 
nature of things and Divine Foreknowledge, taken to signify 
somewhat that we know nothing of, which in God supplies 
the place of w'hat we understand by knowledge, from which 
it differs not in quantity or degree of perfection, but 
altogether, and in kind, as light doth from sound, — and 
even more, since these agree in that they are both sensa- 
tions , whereas knowledge in God hath no sort of resem- 
blance or agreement with any notion that man can frame of 
knowledge The like may be said of all the other attnbutes, 
which indeed may by this means be equally reconciled with 
everything or with nothing But all men who think must 
needs see this is cutting knots and not untying them For, 
how are things reconciled ivith the Divine attnbutes w'hen 
these attnbutes themselves are in every intelligible sense 
denied, and, consequently, the very notion of God taken 
away, and nothing left but the name, without any meaning 
annexed to it? In short, the belief that there is an un- 
knowm subject of attnbutes absolutely unknowm is a very 
innocent doctrine, which the acute Diagoras well saw, and 
was therefore wonderfully delighted with this system 
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iS For, said he, if this could once make its \\ay and 
obtain m the aorld, there would be an end to all natural or 
rational religion, which is the basis both of the Jewish and 
the Chnstian for he who comes to God, or enters himself 
in the church of God, must first bcheic that there is a God 
in some itiUUigtble sense , and not only that there is Some- 
thing in general, loithoiii any proper notion, though nevtr so 
inadequate, of any of its qualities or attributes for this ma) 
be fate, or chaos, or plastic nature, or anything else as well 
as God— Nor will it a\ail to say —There is something in 
this unknown being analogous to knowledge and goodness; 
that IS to say, which produceth those effects which we could 
not concene to be produced by men, in any degree, with- 
out knowledge and goodness Tor, this is in fact to give 
up the point in dispute between theists and atheists — the 
question haimg alwn}S been, not whether there w’as a 
Principle (which point was allowed by all philosophers, as 
well before as since Anaxagoras), but whether this principle 
was a voi?, a thinking intelligent being; that is to say, 
whether that order, and beauty, and use, visible in natural 
effects, could be produced by anj thing but a Mind of Intel- 
ligence, in the proper sense of the word? And whether 
there must not be true, real, and proper knowledge, m the 
First Cause? We will, therefore, acknowledge that all 
those natural effects w’hich are vulgarly ascribed to know'- 
ledge and wisdom proceed from a being m which there is, 
properly speaking, no knowledge or wisdom at all, but only 
something else, which in reality is the cause of those things 
w'hich men, for want of knowing belter, ascribe to what 
they call knowledge and wisdom and understanding You 
w'onder perhaps to hear a man of pleasure, w’ho diverts 
himself as I do, philosophize at this rate. But you should 
consider that much is to be got by conversing with ingenious 
men, which is a short w'ay to knowledge, that saves a man 
the drudgery of reading and thinking. 
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And, now \\q have granted to you that there is a God in 
this indefinite sense, I would fain see what use you can 
make of this concession. You cannot argue from unknown 
attributes, or, Avhich is the same thing, from attributes in an 
1 unknown sense. You cannot prove that God is to be loved 
[ foi His g oodn ess, or feared for His justice, or respected for. 
;^''His knowledge all'-which consequences, we own, would 
follow' from those "attributes admitted in an jntelligible 
sense." But w'e^enythat those or any other consequences 
can be drawn from attributes admitted in no particular 
sense, or 111 a sense which none of us understand. Since, 
therefore, nothing can be inferred from such an account 
of God, about conscience, or worship, or religion, you may 
even make the best of it And, not to be singular, we 
will use the name too, and so at once there is an end of 
atheism. 

Euph This account of a Deity is new to me I do not 
like It, and therefore shall leave it to be maintained by 
those who do 

19. Cri It IS not new to me I remember not long 
since to have heard a minute philosopher tnumph upon 

IS very point, which put me on inquiring what founda- 
tion there was for it m the Fathers or Schoolmen And, 
for aught that 1 can find, it owes its original to those 
W'ritmgs which have been published under the name of 
Dionysius the Areopagite * The author of which, it must 


^ Hay we not say that reason in wan at lost necessarily merges in 
faith or moral trust in the omnipotent goodness of the Power at work 
in the physical and spintiial system in which, in our bodily and moral 
experience, we find ourselves included? Does notthi^ with its back- 
ground ofmyster}', meet our intellectual inadequacy — God thus practically 
comprehended, while still scientifically mcomprehensible ? Does not 
Berkeley incline too much to the anthropomorphic Theism that is 
content to flimk of God as one Spint among many? ‘Knowledge,’ 
* wisdom,’ and ‘ goodness,* so far as out experience can go, may be 
inadequate terms when applied to Deity, not because the Universal 
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be o^Mied, hath written upon the Divine attributes in a 
very singular style In his treatise ffiet’cit'chui Coslcstt^ 
he saith that God is something above all essence and life, 
vrep -irSxrai' ovtriav k(u ^torjvi and again, in his treatise JDe 
Divinis Nominibus., that He is above all w'lsdom and under- 
standing, VTrep iracrar cro^iav Kal oT/veo'tr, ineffable and inno- 
ininable, Sp/njTo^ kox avuiTz/iosj the wisdom of God he terms 
an unreasonable, unintelligent, and foolish wisdom, 
SXoyoVf Kal avovvy Kal fuppm' (rot^iav But then the reason he 
g^^es for expressing himself m this strange manner is, that 
the Divine wisdom is the cause of all reason, wisdom, and 
understanding, and therein are contained the treasures of 
all wisdom and knowledge. He calls God vTripo-otfios and 
v-ep^<iiSi as if wisdom and life were words not worthy to 
express the Divine perfections and he adds that the attn- 
butes umntelhgent and unperceiving must be ascnbed to 
the Divmity, not kut eWealnv, by way of defect, but haff 
tnrepoxijy, by way of emmency, which he explams by our 
giving the name of darkness to light inaccessible. And, 
notwithstandmg the harshness of his expressions m some 
places, he affirms over and over in others — that God knows 
all thmgs , not that He is beholden to the creatures for His 
knowledge, but by knowing Himself, from whom they all 
denve their bemg, and in whom they are contamed as in 
their cause It was late before these writmgs appear to 
have been known in the world , and, although they obtamed 
credit dunng the age of the Schoolmen, smce critical 
leammg hath been cultivated, they have lost that credit, 
and are at this day given up for spurious, as containing 
several evident marks of a much later date than the age 
of Dionysius. — ^Upon the whole, although this method of 
growing in expression and dwmdhng in notion, of cleanng 
up doubts by nonsense, and avoiding difficulties by running 

Power mclndes less, bnt because the Um^eisal Power includes more than 
eren our highest thought enables us to concene 
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into affected contradictions, may perhaps proceed from 
a well-meant J’eal, )et it appears not to be according to 
knowledge , and, instead of reconciling atheists to the truth, 
hath, I doubt, a tendency to confirm them in their own 
persuasion It should seem, therefore, Acrj' weak and rash 
in a Christian to adopt this harsh language of an apocr>’phal 
writer preferably to that of the Holy Scriptures I remember, 
indeed, to ha\e read of a certain philosopher, who lived 
some centuries ago, that used to saj — if these supposed 
works of Dionysius had been known to the primitive 
Fathers, they would have furnished them admirable weapons 
against the heretics, and would have saved a world of pains 
But the event since their discovery hath by no means 
confirmed his opinion \ 

It must be owned, the celebrated Picus of Mimndula’’, 
among his nine hundred conclusions (which that prince, 
being veiy young, proposed to maintain by public disputa- 
tion at Rome), hath this for one-— to wit, that it is more 
improper to say of God, He is an intellect or intelligent 
Being, than to say of a reasonable soul that it is an angel . 


* The books attnbuted to Dionj’sius the Arcopngitc, who was said 
to be a contemporai} of the Apostles (Acts x\ii 34) and first Bishop of 
Athens They belong probably to the fourth century after Christ, if 
not to <1 later penod, and to the New Platonic si^ool They arc 
entitled De Htcrarchta Coclcslt, De Nomtuibus Dtviuts, De Utaatehta 
EctUstasttca, and Dc Thcolosta MysUca Various editions appeared in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen tunes In conimon with some Fathers 
of the Church, the pseudo-Dionysius expresses, in paradoxical language, 
the ultimate incomprehensibility of God, unbalanced by the counter 
truth that God maybe tnily known, — ns at man’s finite point of view, 
and relatively to the ends of human life He ascends (or descends) to 
a point at which, by total abstraction of attributes, the Universal Power 
becomes w holly incognisable The subject inv itcs to the study of Kant’s 
‘Dialectic,’ B II eh 3, m the KntiLof Pute Reason 
s John Picus, Count of hlirandnia, lived in the fifteenth century The 
disputation in vvhicli he proposca to defend his nine hundred theses 
never took place 
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which doctnne it seems was not relished And Picus, 
nhen he comes to defend it, supports himself altogether by 
the example and authority of Dionysius, and in effect ex- 
plains it away into a mere verbal difference — affirming that 
neither Dionysius nor himself ever meant to deprive God 
of knowledge, or to deny that He knows all things j but 
that, as reason is of kind peculiar to man, so by intellection 
he understands a kind or manner of knowing peculiar to 
angels, and that the knowledge which is in God is more 
above the intellection of angels than angel is above man. 
He adds that, as his tenet consists mth admitting the most 
perfect knowledge in God, so he would by no means be 
understood to exclude from the Deity intellection itself, 
taken in the common or general sense, but only that peculiar 
sort of intellection proper to angels, which he thinks ought 
not to be attnbuted to God any more than human reason. 
Picus, therefore, though he speaks as the apocryphal 
Dionysius, yet, when he explains himself, it is evident he 
speaks like other men. And, although the forementioned 
books of the Celestial Hierarchy and of the Divine Names, 
being attributed to a saint and martyr of the apostolical age, 
w'ere respected by the Schoolmen, yet it is certain they 
rejected or softened his harsh expressions, and explained 
aw'ay or reduced his doctnne to the received notions taken 
from Holy Scripture and the light of nature. 

20 Thomas Aquinas ‘ expresseth his sense of this point 
in the followung manner All perfections, saith he, derived 
from God to the creatures are m a certain higher sense, or 
(as the Schoolmen term it) eminently in God Whenever, 
therefore, a name borrow’ed from any perfection in the 

* Thomas of Aquino (Aquinas), in the territory of Naples (1225-74), 
in whose works the philosophy called Scholastic reached its highest 
point, accommodating Aristotle to the teaching of the Catholic Church. 
His philosophical theology, or theological philosophy, is contained in 
hjs Summa Tkelogtae 

s. B. 1341*' s 
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creature is attributed to God, we must exclude from its 
signification everything that belongs to the imperfect manner 
wherein that attribute is found in the creature Whence 
he concludes that knowledge in God is not a habit but 
a pure act And again, the same Doctor observes that 
our intellect gets its notions of all sorts of perfections from 
the creatures, and that as it apprehends those perfections 
so It signifies them by names Therefore, saith he, in 
attributing these names to God we are to consider two 
things first, the perfections themselves, as goodness, life, 
and the like, w’hich are properly m God , and secondly, 
the manner which is peculiar to the creature, and cannot, 
stnctly and properly speaking, be said to agree to the 
Creator. 

And although Suarez^, ivith other Schoolmen, teacheth 
that the mind of man conceiveth knowledge and will to be 
in God as faculties or operations, by analogy only to created 
beings, yet he gives it plamly as his opinion that when 
knowledge is said not to be properly in God it must be 
understood in a sense including imperfection, such as 
discursive know'ledge’ or the like imperfect kind found 
m the creatures and that none of those imperfections m 
the knoM ledge of men or angels belonging to the formal 
notion of knowledge, or to knowledge as such, it w’lll not 
thence follow that knowledge, in its proper formal sense, 
may not be attributed to God And of knowledge taken 


^ Snarez, the Spanish Thomist, who died in iGijr. What follows is 
related in his Dispitfattoms Metaphystcae, XXX * Quid Dens sit ’ 

* ICnoavledge i cached only through the intervention of avhat is sup- 
posed to be already known, i e by means of premises, is called ‘dis- 
cursive,’ and forms discursive as distinguished from intuibve know- 
ledge Discursive or syllogistic activity is a mark of the finitude of the 
mind that is obliged to have recourse to it Were we able to knpw all 
things and all their relations in a single view, discursive thought would 
seem to be superfluous It is in all— comprehensive intuition, we 
suppose, that Omniscient Intelligence knows 
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in general for the clear evident understanding of all truth, 
he expressly affirms that it is in God, and that this was 
never denied by any philosopher who believed a God*. 
It was, indeed, a current opinion in the schools that even 
Itself should be attributed analogically to God and 
the creatures That is, they held that God, the supreme, 
independent, self-originate cause and source of all beings, 
must not be supposed to exist in the same sense with 
created beings, not that he exists less truly, properly, or 
formally than they, but onlj because he exists in a more 
eminent and perfect manner®. 

21 But, to prevent any man’s being led, by mistaking 
the scholastic use of the terms analogy and analogical, into 
an opinion that we cannot frame m any degree a true and 
proper notion of attributes applied by analog}’, or, in the 
school phrase, predicated analogically, it may not be amiss 
to mquire into the true sense and meaning of those xxords 
Every one knows that analog}’ is a Greek word used by 
mathematicians to signify a similitude of proportions. For 
instance, when we observe that two is to six as three is to 
nine, this similitude or equality of proportion is termed 
analogy. And, although proportion strictly signifies the 
habitude or relation of one quantity to another, yet, in 
a looser and translated sense, it hath been applied to 
signify every other habitude j and, consequently, the term 
analogy comes to signify all similitude of relations or 
habitudes whatsoever. Hence the Schoolmen tell us there 

’ But if Omniscience does not, like our limited or broken knowledge, 
presuppose a succession of conscious acts going on in God, contem- 
poraneously with our oivn conscious acts and states — ^as we represent to 
ourselves the intellectual life of a fellow man— we camiot realise the 
‘clear evident understanding of all truth ’ by God the act that is con- 
cervable by us must be part of a succession 

* All this IS very different from the materialistic dogma, that the 
Universal Power is below, instead of mysteriously above, the conscious 
life we experience, m which our spirits are revealed to ourselves. 
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IS analogy between intellect and sights forasmuch as 
intellect is to the mind what sight is to the body, and that 
he who governs the state is analogous to him who steers 
a ship Hence a pnnce is analogically styled a pilot, being 
to the state as a pilot is to his vessel 

For the further cleanng of this point, it is to be observed 
that a twofold analogy is distanguished by the Schoolmen — 
metaphorical and proper — ^Of the first kind there are fre- 
quent instances in Holy Scripture, attnbuting human parts 
and passions to God When He is represented as having 
a finger, an eye, or an ear, when He is said to repent, to 
be angry, or grieved , every one sees that analogy is meta- 
phorical Because those parts and passions, taken in the 
proper signification, must, in every degree, necessarily and 
from the formal nature of the thing, include imperfection 
When, theiefore, it is said — ^tbe finger of God appears in 
this or that event, men of common sense mean no more 
but that It IS as truly ascribed to God as the wdrks wrought 
by human fingers are to man and so of the rest But 
the case is different when wisdom and knowledge are attri- 
buted to God Passions and senses, as such, imply defect , 
but in knowledge simply, or as such, there is no defect' 
Knowledge, therefore, in the proper formal meaning of the 
word, may be attributed to God propot tionably, that is 
preserving a proportion to the infinite nature of God ® We 
may say, therefore, that as God is infinitely above man, so 
IS the knowledge of God infinitely above the knowledge of 

* But what if there is something which forbids the resolution of the 
divinely constituted universe into a perfectly comprehended unity, by 
human intellectual power, and which obliges ns, if we have regard to 
reason, to ‘ leave many things abrupt,’ as Bacon says the philosophical 
theologian must at last do ? The sceptical issue of attempted omniscience 
on man’s part, as contrasted with the philosophy that begins and ends 
in moral fiith, proves that the Infinite Reality refuses to be fully known 
in our * little systems ’ 

=■ What docs this apparcntl> important qualification imply? 
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man, and this is what Cajetan calls analogta p}oprte facta. 
And after this same analogy we must understand all those 
attributes to belong to the Deity mhich in themselves 
simpl}, and as such, denote perfection. We may, therefore, 
consistently ^\lth what hath been premised, affirm that all 
sorts of perfection which we can concene m a finite spirit 
are in God, but without any of that allay' which is found 
in the creatures This doctrine, therefore, of analogical 
perfections m God, or our knowing God by analogy, seems 
verj' much misunderstood and misapplied by those w'ho 
would infer from thence that we cannot frame any direct 
or proper notion, though ne\er so inadequate, of know- 
ledge or wisdom, as they are in the Deity, or understand 
any more of them than one bom blind can of light and 
colours-. 

22 And now’, gentlemen, it may be expected I should 
ask your pardon for ha\ing dwelt so long on a point of 
metaphysics, and introduced such unpolished and un- 
fashionable writers as the Schoolmen into good company , 

* ‘allay,’ 1 c alloy ‘Allay* in Bacon and other ciirly wnlers 

® In what he sa}'s about an analogical knowledge of God, Berkcle} 
had probably in Mew two contcntpoiaiy theologians— both Irish 
bishops. Among other replies to Toland’s Chnstiamty not Mystenous 
(1696) was a Letter bj Peter Browne, aftenvards Bishop of Cork and 
Boss, which appeared in 1O99 Browne m.-iintains (so far in serbal 
agreement with Berkeley) that we base no idea of spirit ; and further, 
that our knowledge of God and the spintual world is gained b} an.ilog} 
from our knowledge of the operations of our own embodied spirit. 
Also in 1709, Archbishop King published a Sermon on the Consistency 
of Predestination and Porelnoioledge sviik the fieedom of Man's Will, 
which he defended on the same foundation of analog) , in a way that 
seems to imply that our highest conecption of God must be in meta- 
phors, not in science Browne’s view of human theological knowledge 
IS gnen m his Procedure, Extent, and Limits of Human Utuiei standing 
(1728), and more fully in Things Divine and Supernatural conceived 
by Analogy with Things Natural and Human (1733) —Butler’s 
* analogy’ between the constitution of nature and that larger constitution 
that IS implied in Religion, is not to be confounded with Browne’s 
analogical interpretation of the attributes of God 
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but, as Lj'sicles ga\c the occasion, I lca\e him to answer 
for It 

Lys. 1 ne\cr dreamt of this dry dissertation. But, if 
I ha\e been the occasion of discussing these scholastic 
points, by my unluckily mentioning the Schoolmen, it was 
my first fault of the kind, and I promise it shall be the last 
The meddling wnth crabbed authors of an> sort is none of 
my taste. I grant one meets now and then with a good 
notion in what we call dry writers, such a one for example 
as this I was speaking of, which I must own struck m> 
fancy But then, for these we have such as Prodicus or 
Diagoras, who look into obsolete books, and sa^c the rest 
of us that trouble 

Cn, So you pm your faith upon them ? 

Lys It IS only for some odd opinions, and matters of 
fact, and critical points Besides, we know the men to 
whom we gl^c credit, thej are judicious and honesty and 
have no end to sene but truth And I am confident some 
author or other has maintained the forementioned notion in 
the same sense as Diagoras related it. 

O/. That may be But it never was a received notion, 
and never will, so long as men believe a God the same 
arguments that prove a First Cause proving an Intelligent 
Cause , — intelligent, I say, in the proper sense , wise and 
good in the true and formal acceptation of the words 
Otherwise, it is evident that every syllogism brought to 
prove those attributes, or, which is the same thing, to prove 
the being of a God, will be found to consist of four terms, 
and consequently can conclude nothing*. But for your 

V ‘Four tenns’ in a sjllogism — one of the commonest fallacies, due 
to the ambiguity of human Imgmge The reference is to the position 
in Bishop Browne in h\% Ptoeediut of the UnderUandtng and Divine 
Analogy, where he argues that God’s so called ‘knowledge’ and 
‘goodness’ are not knowledge or goodness as we understand those 
terms, but only words that represent m}stcnes which transcend human 
intelligence Can this be reconciled with theistic faith? 
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part, Alaphron, you have been fully convinced that God is 
a thinking intelligent being, m the same sense with other 
spints, though not in the same imperfect manner or 

degree 

23 Ale. And yet I am not without my scruples for, with 
knowledge you infer wisdom, and with wisdom goodness 
But how IS It possible to conceive God so good and man 
so wicked? It may, perhaps, with some colour be alleged 
that a little soft shadowing of evil sets off the bright and 
luminous parts of the creation, and so contributes to the 
beauty of the whole piece ; but for blots so large and so 
black It IS impossible to account by that principle That 
there should be so much vice, and so little virtue upon 
earth, and that the laws of God’s kingdom should be so 
ill observed by His subjects, is what can never be recon- 
ciled with that surpassing wisdom and goodness of the 
supreme Monarch k 

Euph Tell me, Alctphton, would you argue that a state 
was ill administered, or judge of the manners of its citizens, 
by the disorders committed in the jail or dungeon? 

Ale I would not 

Euph And, for aught w’e know, this spot, with the few 
sinners on it, bears no greater proportion to the universe of 
intelligences than a dungeon doth to a kingdom It seems 
we are led, not only by revelation, but by common sense, 
observing and mfernng from the analog}' of visible things, 
to conclude there are innumerable orders of intelligent 
beings more happy and more perfect than man, whose 
life IS but a span, and whose place, this earthly globe, 
is but a point, in respect of the whole system of God's 


This familiar difficulty does not nse, like that which occasioned the 
analogical hypothesis, from perplexities implied in a finite Intelligence 
It K occasioned by the E^•ll which in fact men find in their own hies 
ana around them 
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creation. We are dazzled, indeed, with the glory and 
grandeur of things here below, because we know- no better. 
But, I am apt to think, if wrc knew* what it w’as to be an 
angel for one hour, we should return to this world, though 
It were to sit on the brightest throne in it, with \astly more 
loathing and reluctance than we would now descend into 
a loathsome dungeon or sepulchre \ 

24. Crt To me it seems natural that such a weak, 
passionate, and short-sighted creature as man should be 
ever liable to scruples of one kind or other® But, as this 
same creature is apt to be over-positive in judging, and 
over-hasty in concluding, it falls out that these difficulties 
and scruples about God’s conduct arc made objections to His 
being® And so men come to argue from their own defects 
against the Divine perfections And, as the views and 
humours of men arc different and often opposite, you may 
sometimes see them deduce the same atheistical conclusions 
from contrary premises. I knew an instance of this m 
two minute philosophers of my acquaintance, who used to 
argue each from his own temper against a Providence 
One of them, a man of a choleric and vindictive spirit, 
said he could not believe a Providence, because London 
was not sw’allowed up or consumed by fire from heaien, 

’ Astronomers tell ns of thirty millions of stars or suns, with their 
rcspectne planetar} s} stems — it may be supposed the homes of self- 
conscious persons or moral agents, as well as merely sentient beings 
With the conception thus formed of the population of the material 
universe, not to speak of unembodied spirits, what room is there for 
a /mart dogmas regarding man’ 

® This suggested mitigation of the m}ster} of the sorrow and sin 
found on this planet is in the spirit of Butler's ‘ Analogy ’ rather than of 
Browne’s, especially Butler's Sermon on the 'Ignorance of Man ’ 

* Thus much at least, as Butler might sa}, will be found not taken 
for granted but />f‘oved—^oX a reasonable man, who will consider 
the matter, may be as much assuied as he is of his own being, that 
It IS not so clear a case that there is nothing in our faith m thcistic 
optimism and ethical supremac} in the unuerse, or in our own continued 
moral agency after physical death 
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the streets bemg, as he said, full of people who shc;^ no 
other belief or worship of God but perpetually prajing 
that He would damn, rot, sink, and confound them The 
other, being of an indolent easj' temper, concluded there 
could be no such thing as Providence, for that a being 
of consummate wisdom must needs employ himself better 
than in minding the prayers and actions and little interests 
of mankmd' 

Ale. After all, if God have no passions, how can it be 
true that v'engeance is His? Or how can He be said to 
be jealous of His glory? 

Cn We believe that God executes sengeance without 
revenge, and is jealous wthout weakness, just as the 
mind of man sees inthout ejes, and apprehends nithout 
hands 

25 Ale To put a penod to this discourse, we mil grant 
there is a God in this dispassionate sense , but what then ? 
^\^lat hath this to do with Religion or Dmne worship? 
To what purpose are all these prajers, and praises, and 
thanksgivings, and singing of praises, which the foolish 
vulgar call serving God? What sense, or use, or end is 
there m all these things’ 

Cri We worship God, we praise and pray to Him : not 
because we think that He is proud of our worship or fond 
of our praise or prayers, and affected with them as man- 
kind are or that all our service can contribute in the 
least degree to His happiness or good* but because it is 
good for us to be so disposed towards God . because it is 
just and nght, and suitable to the nature of things, and 


A supreme law of Omnipresent Providential Adaptation is no 
more inapplicable to the ‘little interests of mankind,’ or even of the 
lowest orders of sentient beings, than the law of gravitation is in- 

t Universe of God 
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becoming the relation we stand in to our supreme Lord 
and Governor 

Ale. If It be good for us to worship God, it should seem 
that the Christian Religion, which pretends to teach men 
the knowledge and worship of God, was of some use and 
beneiit to mankind 

Cit Doubtless 

Ak, If this can be made appear, I shall own myself very 
much mistaken 

Cn It IS now near dinner-time. Wherefore, if you 
please, we will put an end to this conversation for the 
present ' 


* Berkelo, in the preceding Dnlognc, irgncs thit faith in the 
esistencc and chanefer of God mi} be «ndicated m the same waj as 
faith in the CMsIence and character of our fellow -men He realises the 
unnerse as consisung in a hierarch} of intcrcoromnnicating spints— 
intercommiinicating b} means of the phenomena presented to each in 
sense, and nil b} like means in communion with the Ditinc Spirit 
Supreme God is with him the Spint, Supreme in the hierarch}, on 
whom all other conscious spirits and the universe depend 

But one may ask whether this conception enough recognises that 
inelTablc m}stcnousncss of the Infinite Being, which nourishes the 
sentiment of reverence, so cfTicacious m our spiritual life, and which is 
involved in the faith, in its different degrees in individual men, on which 
hnmnn life ultimately rests? 

At the opposite extreme God disappears in Unknowable Power — as 
with Herbert Spencer 

The difficulty of an inUimcdtaie between the extremes of ihashe 
anihofomorphtstn and total theological nescience perplexes modem 
thought A God fully comprehensible b} ns is no God a God 
totally unknowable b} man cannot engage faith Berkeley seems 
unconscious of the difficult} Out of it has arisen the theological 
agnosticism of modem physical science, and its counterpart gnosticism, 
in an Abstract God — personified in finite spints Sms cames ns further 
mto this subject 

The preceding Dialogne hardly recognises difficulties which are now 
apt to beset the inquirer in theology, for it encourages the assumption 
that there is no alternative between a fully comprehended God and 
dogmatic Atheism Moreover, little is said that applies to Inter scientific 
agnosticism, initiated by Hume, which pronounces the final problem 
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insoluble — in Hume's -nords, ‘n nddle, an enigma, an inexplicable 
mjslery’, •with * doubt, uncertainty, and suspense of judgment,’ as ‘the 
only result of our most accurate scrutiny into it' — and which thus 
holds us debarred from any ultimate satisfaction We are now 
beginning to sec that if the ultimate is total darkness, then even secular 
life, and the generalisations of science, may be unworthj of trust The 
issue IS thus total as well as theological agnosticism 

ifany of the subjects that -ire touched in the preceding annotations 
and in those which follow are discussed in m\ PhtlosoNiv of Theism 



Ill 
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FURTHER VINDICATED AND EXPLAINED 


9 By a settsible object I understand that which is properly 
perceived by sense Things properly perceived by sense are 
immediately perceived^ — Besides things properly and imme- 
diately perceived by any sense, there may be also other 
things suggested to the mind by means of those proper and 
immediate objects — which things so suggested are not 
objects of that sense, being in truth only objects of the 
imagination and onginally belonging to some other sense 
or faculty Thus, sounds, are the proper object of hearing, 
being properly and immediately perceived by that, and by 
no other sense But, by the mediation of sounds or words, 
all other things may be suggested to the mmd, and yet 
things so suggested are not thought the object of heanng 

10 The peculiar objects of each sense, although they are 

* Do we become immediately percipient — meaning by that cognisant 
of something that is more than a transient phenomenon contempo- 
raneous only uith the percipient act — in any one of onr dve senses, 
talcen singly? Does externality so belong to all of them that in each 
we reach not only sensations, bnt also realise objects independent of the 
individual percipient ? If so, what means this distinction, and how and 
why IS it made^ 

“ * imagination,’ i e expectant imagination But is not reason latent 
in the automatic expectation, founded on trust in the constancy of 
natural order, which Berkeley calls ‘ suggestion ’ ? 
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truly or strictly perceived by that sense alone, may yet be 
suggested to the imagination by some other sense. The 
objects therefore of all the senses may become objects of 
imagination — \\hich faculty represents all sensible things 
A colour, therefore, which is truly perceived by sight alone, 
may neiertheless, upon hearing the words blue or red, be 
apprehended by the imagination It is in a primary and 
peculiar manner the object of sight , m a secondary manner 
It IS the object of imagination but cannot properly be 
supposed the object of heanng 

II The objects of sense, being things immediately per- 
ceived, are otherwise called tdeas^ 

The caused of these ideas, or the power of producing 
them, IS not the object of sense — ^not being itself perceived, 
but only inferred by reason from its effects, to wit, those 
objects or ideas which are perceived by sense From our 
ideas of sense the inference of reason is good to Poner, 
Cause, Agent. But we may not therefore infer that our 
ideas are like unto this Power, Cause, or Active Being 
On the contrary, it seems evident that an idea can be only 
like another idea, and that in our ideas or immediate 


' In this and the preceding section he distinguishes seme-phenomena 
that are immediately petceived m the several senses, and peculiar to 
each sense, from suggestions, in which more than one sense is involved, 
their respective data being mteipreted as signs, by which our percep- 
tion of extra-organic things is enlarged Berkeley’s ‘immediate per- 
ception ’ IS direct consciousness of phenomena in sense , his ‘ suggestion ’ 
IS the automatic inlet prelation of the phenomena given in sense that is 
evoked after custom or experience 

* Elsewhere called ‘sensations’ and ‘real ideas’ (in contrast with 
‘chimeras’ of fancy), and aftenvards in Sins called ‘phenomena.’ 
Phenomenon is perhaps the most convenient term 

® ‘Cause’ here is not sign, 1 e. constant antecedent or natural cause, 
but efficient or productive cause , and that with Berkeley must be spirit 
It cannot be phenomenon of sense. 
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objects of sense, there is nothing of Power, Causality, or 
Agency included 

12 Hence it follows that the power or cause of ideas is 
not an object of sense, but of reason Our knowledge of the 
cause IS measured by the effect , of the pow er, by our idea 
To the absolute nature, therefore, of outward causes or 
powers, we have nothing to say they are no objects of our 
sense or perception Whenever, therefore, the appellation 
of sensible object is used m a determined intelligible sense, 
It IS not applied to signify the absolutely existing out- 
ward cause or power, but the ideas themselves produced 
thereby 

13 Ideas which are observed to be connected together 
are vulgarly considered under the relation of cause and 
effect, whereas, m strict and philosophic truth, they are 
only related as the sign to the thing signified*. For, W’e 
know' our ideas, and therefore know that one idea cannot 
be the cause of another. We know that our ideas of sense 
are not the cause of themselves We know also that we do 
not cause them Hence we know they must have some 
other efficient cause, distinct from them and us 

14 In treating of Vision, it was my purpose to consider 
the effects and appeal ances — the objects perceived by my 
senses — the ideas of sight as connected ivith those of touch , 
to inquire how' one idea comes to suggest another belonging 


* This seems to say that the things of sense imolve only phenomena 
directly perceived in sense, or suggested when the data of sense arc 
interpreted as eridence of sense-phenomena to be expected But the 
rational relations which the objects necessarily thus iniolre are not 
empincal phenomena , they are presupposed 
■* He does not articulately show what is involved in our being obliged 
to refer sensuous phenomena to unperceived power , nor why we must 
connect them as sign and thing signified, i. e under laws persistent 
Mere seme cannot give more than a transient phenomenon Of sug- 
gestion he only says that it is based on ‘ arbitrary institution ’ 
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lo a different sense j ho\^ things Msiblc suggest things 
tangible; how present things suggest things more remote 
and future — whether by likeness, by neccssarj' connexion, 
by geometrical inference, or by arbitrary institution 

15 It hath indeed been a prc\ ailing opinion and un- 
doubted principle among mathematicians and philosophers 
that there were certain ideas common lo both senses 
whence arose the distinction of primary and secondary 
qualities. But, I think it hath been demonstrated that 
there is no such thing as a common object — as an idea, or 
kind of idea, percened both by sight and touch, 

16 In order to treat with due t:\actness on the nature of 
Vision, It IS necessar) in the first place accurately to consider 
our own ideas , to distinguish where there is a difference ; 
to call things by their right names, to define terms, and 
not confound ourselves and others by their ambiguous use , 
the want or neglect whereof hath so often produced mistakes. 
Hence it is that men talk as if one idea was the cfiicient 
cause of another, hence they mistake inferences of tcason for 
pci cepiions of sense \ hence lhe> co\\^o\md the poivet testding 
in somewhat cAicinaD with the proper object of sense — which 
is in truth no more than our own idea 

17 When we haie well understood and considered the 
nature of Vision, we may, by reasoning from thence, be better 
able lo collect some knowledge of the CAternal unseen cause 
of our ideas; — whether it be one or many, intelligent or 
unintelligent, acthe or inert, body or spirit But, in order 
to understand and comprehend this theory®, and discoier 
the true principles thereof, we should consider the likeliest 
way IS not to attend to unknown substances, e.\ternal causes. 


® This ‘power* is, wilb Berkeley, D»!nc Mind or Spirit— not itninc- 
diately perceiied by our senses, but found by •inference,’ if not by 
nntomatic suggestion 

^ 1 c the theory of oiir power of interpreting phcnomcii.'i. 
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agents, or powers , nor to reason or infer anything about 
or from things obscure, unperceived, and altogether un- 
known * 

i8 As in this inquiry we are concerned with what objects 
we perceive, or our own ideas, so, upon them our reasonings 
must proceed To treat of things utterly unknown as if we 
knew them, and so lay our beginning in obscurity, would 
not surely seem the properest means for the discovenng of 
truth Hence it follows, that it would be wrong if one 
about to treat of the nature of Vision should, instead of 
attending to visible tdeas^ define the object of sight to be 
that obscure cause, that invisible power or agent, which pro- 
duced visible ideas in our minds Certainly such cause or 
power does not seem to be the object either of the sense 
or the science of Vision, inasmuch as what we know thereby 
we know only of the effects ® 


^ 'unknown’ — so far ns mere sense is concerned 
The foregoing sections confine the question to the objects we are 
directly percipient of— namely, ‘ ideas of sense,’ or ‘ phenomena’ actually 
present — and to their suggested connexion with one another, in which 
connexion the reality of the matenal world consists The fewer that 
presents phenomena to our senses, in an interpretable order, cannot 
it^lf be an ' object ’ of sense its character is presupposed in our trust 
in the language of nature. We distinguish what we can produce, 
from visible and tangible phenomena which we cannot produce, and 
which we find ourselves in reason obliged to refer to a Spirit ' distinct 
from them and ns ’ (§ 13) Causality— physical, formal, efficient, and 
final — as a fundamental pnnciple of Universal Reason, is thus, as it were, 
proposed here for further philosophical analysis, by a student so inclined 
The causal fniictfle has been used by some as a premiss m reasonings 
on behalf of the existence of Matter The phenomena of sense, they 
argue, must be caused we are not their cause (although they are 
perceived by us) they must therefore be effects of a Something, called 
Matter Unable to accept this conclusion, Berkeley had asked. Must 
not the Power of which the phenomena presented to our senses and 
their inteipretable order are effects— at least if the word ‘power’ is to 
have a meaning— be Mind or Spirit— like our own mmd m kind, but 
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33 We not only impose on others but often on ourselves, 
by the unsteady or ambiguous use of terms One would 
imagine that an object should he j>emwed\ I must own, 
when that ivord is employed in a different sense, that I am 
at a loss for its meaning, and consequently cannot compre- 
hend any arguments or conclusions about it And I am not 
sure that, on my own part, some inaccuracy of expression, 
as well as the peculiar nature of the subject, not always 
easy either to explain or conceive, may not have rendered 
ray Treatise concerning Vision difficult to a cursory reader 
But, to one of due attention, and who makes my words an 
occasion of his own thinking, I conceive the whole to be 
ver}' intelligible • and, when it is rightly understood, I scarce 
doubt but It wall be assented to One thing at least I can 
affirm, that, if I am mistaken, I can plead neither haste nor 

higher in degree— »0r a mere abstraction, as Matter diiorced from 
living Mind is?— Others, Reid and Hamilton for instance, denj that 
Matter is thus inferred. Body and mind, m their %nc\v, eust face to 
face in perception — in the sm generis relation of percipient and pti- 
each equally known to the pcrccmng mind, in an irrednctblc 
act ; neither knowable independently of their phenomena — ^Berkeley 
argues that we may infer that Actiie Spint is the cause of sense- 
presented phenomena and of their signiRcance, although we cannot infer 
that abstract Matter is so And his implied reason for this seems to 
be, that me have expenetice of mhat 'power ’ means, in the free personal 
acts of which we recognise ourselves as the responsible, and therefore 
true causes, while ive cannot connect any meaning with the term 
power when it is applied to ‘ matter ’ there is meaning in sptnlml or 
morally responsible poioer, bnt powet in matter is a meaningless 
abstraction 

A sort of representative perception of sensible things is implied 
m Berkeley’s ‘ suggestion/ or acquired perception ‘ real things ’ consist 
of phenomena that are significant of (and thus represent) other pheno- 
mena— under natural law, 1. e according to the rational order of ever 
acting Divine Providence 

1 Berkeley s suggested * objects of sense ’ imply both actual and ex- 
pected phenomena of sense , the former signs of the latter, and the latter 
expected, \mt not actudly given in sense (Cf § 39 ) He regards what 
IS suggested as mediately perceived, and so resolves inductive expectation 
into automatic suggestion and consequent trust 

s B. I34ll> T 
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inattentjon, having taten trae pains and much thought 
about it 


38 It IS to be noted that, in fonnerly considenng the 
Theory of Vision, I observed a certain known method, 
wherem, from false and popular suppositions, men do often 
arnve at truth' llTiereas m the s}'nthetical method of 
delivering science or truth already found, we proceed in an 
inverted order, the conclusions m the analysis being assumed 
as principles in the synthesis I shall therefore now begin 
with that conclusion — That Vision ts the Language of the 
Author of Nature , from thence deducing theorems and 
solutions of phenomena, and explaining the nature of visible 
things and the visive faculty. 

39 Ideas which are observed to be connected with other 
ideas come to be considered as signs®, by means whereof 
things not actually perceived by sense are sigmfied or sug- 
gested to the tmaginaiwn , whose objects they are, and 
which alone perceives them And, as sounds suggest other 
things, so characters suggest other sounds , and, in general, 
all signs suggest the thmgs signified, there being no idea 
which may not offer to the mind another idea which hath 
been frequently joined with it In certam cases a sign 
may suggest its correlate as an image, m others as an effect, 
in others as a cause® But, where there is no such relation 

The juvenile Essay on Vtston proceeds upwards from facts to the 
general principle which they evemplify 

* How do they * come to be so considered’ ? , Berkeley says through 
* experience ’ or ‘ custom ’ But the ‘ custom of nature ’ which the things 
of sense follow, commonly called ‘law’ of nature, presupposes an 
‘ arbitrary (not capncions) mstitubon ’ of the Ians, by the elktcally perfect 
will of God 

® Hoes this imply that efficient and final causes — free spiritual causes 
— areonlj ‘suggested automatically and blindly in sense, without being 
inferred under moral reason ? 
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Of similitude or causality, nor any necessary connexion 
whatsoever, two things, by their mere co-ewstence, or two 
ideas, merely by being perceived together, may suggest or 
signify one the other— their connexion being all the while 
aAitrary , for it is the connexion only, as such, that causeth 
this effect 

40 A great number of athtirary signs, various and oppo- 
site, do constitute a Language If such arbitrary connexion 
be instituted by men, it is an artificial Language , if by the 
Author of Nature, it is a Natural Language. Iitfinilely 
various are the modifications of light and sound, whence 
they are each capable of supplying an endless variety of 
signs, and, accordingly, have been each employed to form 
languages, the one by the arbitrary appointment of man- 
kind, the other by that of God Himself A connexion 
established by the Author of Nature, m the ordinary course 
of things, may surely be called natural, as that made by 
men will be named artificial. And yet this doth not hinder 
but the one may be as arbitrary as the other. And, in fact, 
there is no more likeness to exhibit, or necessity to infer, 
things tangible from the modifications of light, than there 
IS in language to collect the meaning from, the sound 
{Essay on Vision, sect 144, 147). But, such as the con- 
nexion IS of the various tones and articulations of voice 


^ Association seems to be here taken as an explanation of our trust 
m objective order in nature, and thus of our translation of the 
transitory phenomena of sense into fixed perceptions of solid and 
extended dungs This might be compared ivith Kant’s theory of 
perception, according to which sensations, rcceiied under necessary 
forms of space, are made intelligible by categories of tntdcrsfandnig^ 
The modem student has to determine between the two explanations 
Berkeley assumes that each human being begins his conscions life 
with perception of phenomena presented to his senses independently of 
his Mill, he then finds by ‘ suggestion’— which here seems to mean 
little more than association of ideas— the externality of this experience, 
jind tuczi riSGS to inductive judgments of science 
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\\ith their se\eral meanings, the same is it between the 
various modes of light and their respective correlates, or, 
in other words, between the ideas of sight and touch 

41 As to light, and its several modes or colours, all 
thinking men are agreed that they are ideas peculiar only 
to sight , neither common to the touch, nor of the same 
kind with any that are perceived by that sense But herein 
lies the mistake, that, beside these, there are supposed other 
ideas common to both senses, being equally perceived by 
sight and touch — such as Extension, Size, Figure, and 
Motion But that there are in reality' no such common 
ideas, and that the objects of sight, marked by these words, 
are entirely different and heterogeneous from whatever is 
the object of feeling, marked by the same names, hath been 
proved m the Theory (A New Theory of Viston, sect 127) 

42 To peneive is one thing, io judge is another So 
likewise, to be suggested is one thing, and to be inferred 
another Things are suggested and perceived by Sense 
We make judgments and inferences by the Understanding 
(ff) What we immediately and properly perceive by sight is 
its pnmary object — light and colours, (h) What is suggested, 
or perceived by mediation thereof, are tangihle ideas — 
which may be considered as secondary' and improper objects 
of sight (c) We infer causes from effects, effects from 
causes, and properties one from another, 7 ohere the connexion 
IS necessary * 

1 Note in this a fuller recognition of nmrersal and necessary' hnman 
judgments, having their evidence in themselves, the source of intuitive 
truths abov e sense, — designated by some the Common Sense According 
to Berkeley, in his earlier vvntin^, our ability to read into what 
vve see more than is dtieeily seen is due to 'suggestion ’ of phenomena 
previously perceived, especially in touch In all this Intellect is latent 
Judgment and inference, on the other hand, manifest Intellect proper 
Higher development of mind, in which Sense is subordinate to Intellect, 
IS now more prominent m his view 

What does Berkeley here and elsewhere mean by ‘ necessity ’ of con- 
nexion, and how, on his theory of knowledge, does he account for 
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JIow corns it to pass that we apprehend by Uie ideas of sight 
certain other ideas, which neither resemble them, nor cause 
them, nor are caused by them, nor have any necessary con^ 
nexion with them ? The solution of this Problem, in its full 
extent, doth comprehend the whole Theory of Vision This 
stating of the matter placeth it on a new foot, and in 
a different light from all preceding theories. 

43 To which the proper answer is — That this is done in 
virtue of an arbitrary connexion, instituted by the Author of 
Nature^ 

44. The proper, immediate object of vision is light, in 
all its modes and variations, vanous colours 111 kind, in 
degree, in quantity ; some lively, others faint , more of some 
and less of others , vanous in their bounds or limits j various 
m their order and situation A blind man, when first made 
to see, might perceive these objects, in \\hich there is an 
endless variety; but he would neither perceive nor imagine 
any resemblance or connexion between these visible objects 
and those perceived by feeling®. Lights, shades, and 
colours would suggest nothing to him about bodies, hard or 
soft, rough or smooth nor would their quantities, limits 
or order suggest to him geometrical figures, or extension, or 
situation — which they must do upon the received supposition, 
that these objects are common to sight and touch. 

the ‘necessilj’? He finds ‘judgments’ of reason rising out of 
‘ suggestions,’ but he does not define precisely uhat they are, or 
xuifold them articulately In short, he does not anticipate cither Kant 
or Reid 

^ The philosoplucal inquirer still asks On •what ultimate ground of 
reason we in any case proceed from the knoun to the unknown — from 
ihs peiceived sign to the suggested thing signified More than a mere 
datum of sense is needed to explain this mental transition, and to 
justify the assumption of steady order in nature, which is involved in 
expectation and inductive inference 

a ‘ feeling,’ i.e touch, which here, as elsewhere with Berkelev, 
includes the muscular sense, and the sense of locomotive activity. 
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45 All the various sorts, combinations, quantities, 
degrees, and dispositions of light and colours, would, upon 
the first perception thereof, be considered in themselves 
only as a new set of sensations and ideas As they are 
wholly new and unknoivn, a man born blind would not, at 
first sight, give them the names of things formerly known 
and perceived by his touch But, after some experience, 
he would perceive their connexion with tangible things, 
and would, therefore, consider them as signs, and give 
them (as is usual in other cases) the same names with the 
things signified. 

71 Before I conclude, it may not be amiss to add the 
following extract from the PJulosophtcal Transactions (No. 
400), relating to a person blind from his mfancy, and long 
after made to see ‘When he first saw% he was so far from 
making any judgment about distances that he thought all 
objects whatever touched his eyes (as he expressed it) as 
what he felt did his skin, and thought no objects so agree- 
able as those which were smooth and regular, though he 
could form no judgment of their shape, or guess w'hat it 
was in any object that was pleasing to him He knew' not 
the shape of anything, nor any one thing from another, 
however different in shape or magnitude but upon being 
told what things were, whose form be before knew from 
Feeling, he would carefully observe them that he might 
know them again , but having too many objects to learn at 
once, he forgot many of them , and (as he said) at first he 
learned to know, and again forgot, a thousand things in a 
day Several weeks after he w'as couched being deceived 
by pictures, he asked w'hich was the lying sense — Feeling 
or Seeing ? He was never able to imagme any lines beyond 
the bounds he saw The room he was in, he said, he knew 
to be part of the house, yet he could not conceive that the 
w'hole house could look bigger He said every new object 
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was a new delight, and the pleasure was so great that he 
wanted ways to express it Thus, by fact and experiment, 
those points of the theory which seem the most remote 
from common apprehension were not a little confirmed, 
many years after I had been led into the discovery of them 
by reasoning 

1 Berkelc) here quotes the noted experiment of Cbeselden, recorded 
in the Philosophical Tramacitons for 1728 It is offered as evidence 
that our power of interpietiug sensible signs is neitlier (a) an instinct 
nor (b) a necessary inference, bnt (c) an expectation suggested by our 
customary expenence — Cheselden’s is among the first of several recorded 
examples of persons bom blind and made to see, whose mental ex- 
perience, immediately consequent upon their acquirement of sight, 
has been (more or less accurate!}) described Berkeley’s comparative 
indifference to experiments of the sort, and to the relative ph}siolog}' of 
the senses, is not difficult to understand His appeal to our inward 
consciousness, to show that we cannot originally sec outward distances, 
magnitudes, or situations, nor touch what is visible, nor sec what is 
tangible , along with the evidence he offers that our inclination to unite 
visible and tangible phenomena, as * qualities * of the same ‘ substance,' 
may all be explained by the constant mental association of the latter 
with the former— perhaps seemed to make testimony of the bom-blind 
iinnecessar}’. Our inadequate records of experiments like Cheseldcn’s 
illustrate the remark of Diderot, that an adequate cross-examination of 
persons bom blind would be emplo}ment enough for the combined 
powers of Newton, Descartes, Locke, and Leibniz 

Besides the first experience of the bom-blind when made to see, the 
experiences of children, and of the lower animals, during the evolution 
of distmct visual perception, have also been recorded, with a vaew to 
show the nature and genesis of adult visual perception, — ^mstead of 
Berkeley’s introspective inferences The former is an example of the 
method of external observation in pq’chology — more obvious, but apt to 
overlook the spiritual facts The latter is the method of introspective 
analysis — more subtle and difficult, but more fundamental. Our 
ph}siological psichology is of later growth. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


Sms (<r€tpo, a chain) appeared tihcn Bcrkelcj was about 
sixty It contains the philosoph) of his later life, m uhich 
be rises from Locke to Plato He ingenious!) starts from 
the supposed medicinal virtues of tar-valer, invites us 
to follow the ascending links which connect sensible things 
with one another, through supreme and pervading Divine 
Will, and then revels in his favourite thought of the natural 
world in constant, because necessar)’, dependence on 
Active Reason 

In the English metaph)sical literature of the eighteenth 
centur)' no work more abounds m seeds of thought than 
Sms. Its immediate purpose was to confirm the conjecture 
that Tar )ields a ‘water of health’ for the relief of diseases, 
from which the animal world might draw fresh supplies of 
vital activity In a series of aphorisms, connected by 
subtle association, the thoughts of ancient and medieval 
philosophers are interwoven, the whole forming a stud) at 
once m medicine and in metaphysics The work breathes 
the spmt of Plato, in the least Platonic generation in 
England since the nse of modem philosophy, all with the 
unexpectedness of genius, inspired by a thing so common- 
place as tar. 

More than half of Sifts is occupied with physical con- 
jectures meant to improve the art of healing. The Selections 
which follow are almost all taken from the metaphysical 
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aphorisms. They may be studied apart from tar-water, 
simply as meditations upon the world viewed in its Divine 
spiritual unity 

In this curious work medicine thus passes into meta- 
physics Doubt regarding the medicinal virtues of tar-w’ater 
need not disturb enjoyment of the philosophical speculations 
about the rational concatenation of the Universe of which 
tar IS merely the occasion The medical aphorisms may 
misinterpret the meaning that is latent in the phenomena 
of tar , this must not hinder us from learning through Sttis 
to see, in an unsubstantial and po^\erless material ^^orld, a 
constant manifestation of God 

When Me compare Sttts with the Principles y published 
nearly forty years earlier. Me find important developments 
of Berkeley’s philosophy The Universals of Reason here 
overshadow the changing phenomena presented in Sense 
and the suggestions of sensuous Imagination Sensible 
things are looked at as adumbrations of a reality beyond 
Nature, which philosophy helps us to recognise The objects 
presented in sense are in Sms called phenomena^ instead of 
ideas or sensations, while Ideas (not in Berkeley’s early 
meaning of the term but in Plato’s) are recognised as the 
supreme objects of meditative thought. 

An increase of intellectual tolerance and of eclecticism 
appears in Stm, and less disposition to insist ivith merely 
controversial acuteness upon the dependence of the sensible 
M'orld on sentient mind, as a final solution of difficulties 
That esse is pet apt is felt to be the beginning rather than the 
end of philosophy Recluse meditation — ^long continued, 
ivith more study of human philosophy m the past — has 
given Berkeley a larger conception of the final problem of 
the Universe, and a feeling that it is neither so easily nor so 
perfectly intelligible under this old formula as it seemed in 
his ardent and less considerate youth Awe of its mys- 
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teriousness is shown, and also readiness to allow' different 
ages and countnes, each in its oivn way, to recognise Divine 
Reason and Will as supreme,— with still irreducible data 
too m the explanation finally offered He now welcomes 
an acknowledgment of God m any intellectual form 
of faith that consists with supremacy of Reason in the 
universe. His last work in philosophy more than any 
breathes and helps to educate the philosophic spirit, 
which begins in infantile w’onder, but is found at the end 
to issue in w'onder deepened by reflection Strts illustrates 
his spiritual growth in later life. We find him intellec- 
tually broader, more modest, and more liberal , more ready 
to accept w'lth reverence the ‘broken’ philosophy, with 
its sense of mystery, to w'hich deep and patient insight 
at last conducts us , more aware that in this mortal state, 
under its present limitations, we must be satisfied to make 
the best of any openings which occur, — yet not without 
hope, there being *no subject so obscure but we may 
discern some glimpse of truth by long poring on it,’ if we 
cultivate love for truth — ‘the cry of all,’ w'hile it is really 
‘ the game of only a few.’ 

Thus thought m the life of Berkeley, taken in chronological 
order, begins with Matter and ends with God. Intellect is 
latent in the senses . the phenomena of the external w’orld 
find their ultimate explanation in the omnipresent meaning 
which makes science possible* Sense-perception connects 
conscious Spirit and unconscious phenomena, with their un- 
fathomable mysteries of Space and Time , Reason essays the 
Divine meaning of what in Sense is levealed under conditions 
of co-existence and succession. Here are the three great 
objects of meditative thought — the conscious Ego and the 
Material World, mutually related in and through God The 
correlation of Self and Sense — Spirit and Matter — is pro- 
minent in the Pnnaples , the ultimate unity of the Universe 
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m Divine Spirit is prominent in Suis^ which enforces the 
harmony of science of Nature with the constant orderly 
agency of Omnipresent Reason and Will Natural causa- 
tion IS a revelation of the Divine Agent who is immanent 
and yet manifested in the natural world and m man 
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154. The order and course of things, and the experiments 
we daily make, shew there is a Mind that governs and 
actuates this mundane system, as the proper real agent 
and cause We have no proof, either from experiment 
or reason, of any other agent or efficient cause than Mind 
or Spirit When, therefore, we speak of corporeal agents 
or corporeal causes, this is to be understood in a different, 
subordinate, and improper sense ’ 

155 The principles thereof a thing is compounded, the 
instrument used m its production, and the end for which it 
was intended, are all in vulgar use termed ‘ causes,’ — though 
none of them be, stnctly speaking, agent or efficient. There 
IS not any proof that an extended corporeal or mechanical 
cause doth really and properly act — even motion itself being 
in truth a passion , . They are, ne\ertheless,''sometimes 
termed * agents ’ and ‘ causes,’ although they are by no means 

1 This and the following sections express Berkelcj's later thoughts 
abont Active Reason as the Universal Power, and so the insafliciency 
of the atomic or any other merely phj’sical hy’pothcsis, as onr 
ultimate explanation of the universe, although it may satisfy science 
His implied premiss is, that every change must at last havej^jj/^fwi/ 
cause, and that the only suiTicient ultimate cause must be God , but.thit 
m physical nature, might a pnon have been made b} God the 

prevTsive trustworthy sign, 1 e natuml cause, of any change 
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active in a strict and proper signification. ‘When therefore 
force, power, virtue, or action is mentioned as subsisting in 
an extended and corporeal or mechanical being, this is not 
to be taken in a true, genuine, and real, but only in a gross 
and popular sense, ivhich sticks in appearances, and doth 
not analyse things to their first principles ’ In compliance 
w'lth established language and the use of the world, we 
must employ the popular current phrase But then in 
regard to truth we ought to distinguish its meaning 

t • • 

i6o. The mind of man acts by an instrument necessarily® 
The TO riyeiioviKov, or Mind presiding m the world, acts by an 
instrument freely ®. Without instrumental and second causes, 
there could be no regular course of nature And without a 
regular course, nature could never be understood , mankind 
must always be at a loss, not knowing what to expect, or 
how' to govern themselves, or direct their actions for the 
obtaining of any end Therefore in the government of the 
world physical agents — improperly so called — or mechanical 
or second causes, or natural causes or instruments, are ne- 
cessary to assist, not the governor, but the governed * 


1 This IS urged and illustrated in Thomas Brown's Inquiry utio the 
Relation of Cause and Effect. 

^ This IS in the spirit of the opening aphonstns of the Novum Organum, 
which teach that, in order to be able to produce beneficial changes in 
nature, man must observe and undcistmd the established connexions, or 
law s of change, in nature A divinely-established sense-symbolism is the 
basis of trustworthy science of nature 

^ The Maws of nature,’ to which man must conform his actions, 
are here assumed to be themselves the issue of the ivill of God— so 
that nature is essentially supematural, although merely physical science 
disregards its supernatural side, while philosophy is bound to recognise 
both sides 

* Cf PrineipUs, §§ 60-66, in which Berkeley urges the utility to man 
of elaborate order in nature, which needs to be interpreted in science, 
and its consistency with constant dependence of matter and its changes 
upon Spint 
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231. The laws of attraction and repulsion are to be re- 
garded as laws of motion j and these only as rules or methods 
observed in the productions of natural effects, — the efficient 
and final causes whereof are not of mechanical consideration. 
Certainly, if the explaintngz. phsenomenon be to assign its 
proper efficient and final cause, it should seem that Me- 
chanical Philosophers never explained any thing, their 
province being onl)* to discover the laws of nature, that is, 
the general rules and methods of motion, and to account 
for particular phienomena by reducing them under, or 
shew’ing their conformity to, such general rules. 

232 Some corpusculanan philosophers of the last age 
have indeed attempted to explain the formation of this world 
and its phenomena by a few simple laws of mechanism. 
But, if we consider the vanous productions of nature, in the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal parts of the creation, 1 believe 
we shall see cause to affirm, that not any one of them has 
hitherto been, or can be, accounted for on pnnciples merely 
mechanical ; and that nothing could be more vain and 
imaginary than to suppose with Descartes, that merely from 
a circular motion’s being impressed by the supreme Agent 
on the particles of extended substance, the whole world, 
w'lth all Its several parts, appurtenances, and phsenomena, 
might be produced, by a necessary consequence, from the 
law's of motion * 

233 Others suppose that God did more at the beginning, 
having then made the seeds of all vegetables and animals, 
containing their solid organical parts in miniature, the 

1 This IS part of the scientific cosmogony of Descartes. He explained 
the stellar s}stem, and the motions of stars and planets, as the issue of 
vortices, or \ortical motions, m an original chaos coextensive with 
space But this must be taken m connexion with what he taught 
about the apparent interaction of mind and body being really due to 
the constant eflSaent agency of God The notion of constant Divine 
agency was earned farther by Malebranche and other Cartesians, in their 
theory of 'occasional ’ causes 

s B I34i*> 


y 
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gradual filling and evolution of which, by the influx of 
proper juices, doth constitute the generation and growth 
of a living body So that the artificial structure of plants 
and animals daily generated requires no pteseni exercise of 
art to produce it, having been already framed at the origin 
of the world, which with all its parts hath ever since sub- 
sisted , — going like a clock or machine by itself, according 
to the laws of nature, ivithout the immediate hand of the 
artiste But how can this hypothesis explain the blended 
features of different species in mules and other mongrels ? 
or the parts added or changed, and sometimes whole limbs 
lost, by marking in the womb ? or how can it account for 
the resurrection of a tree from its stump, or the vegetative 
power in its cuttings? in which cases ive must necessarily 
conceive something more than the mere evolution of a 
seed* 

234 Mechanical laws of nature or motion direct us how 
to act, and teach us what to expect Where Intellect pre- 
sides there ivill be method and order, and therefore rules, 
which if not stated and constant, would cease to be rules 
There is therefore a constancy in things, which is styled the 
Course jof Nature All the phaenomena in nature are pro 

1 This IS the theory of Leibniz, according to which the force or 
energy onginally infused into tlie universe remains the same, only 
subject to transformations, agreeably to laws of natnre, m a harmony 
pre-established by God between thmghls and motions Mind and body 
111 man thus agree like two clocks moving in concert And thus the 
material world is always in harmony with intelligence, and thus inter- 
pretable IVith Cartesians and with Leibniz, mattei is neither that of 
which we are actually percipient, nor is it the efficient cause of our 
being percipient we are percipient by fiesent (Cartesians), or previous 
(Leibnizians) agency and design of God 

• We cannot, he virtually argues, find sufficient cause of the effects in 
mere data of sense and their changes, so that there must be more than 
an evolution of phenomena to explain the issue tmstworthily The 
issue presupposes the constant orderly agency of evolvmg Mmd, evolution 
Itself being manifestation of power in the evolvmg Mind 

® Faith, 1 e tnist in the supremacy of Moral Reason at the root 
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duced by motion. There appears an uniform working m 
things great and small, by attracting and repelling forces 
But the particular laws of attraction and repulsion are 
various Nor are we concerned at all about the forces, 
neither can -ne know or measure them otherwise than by 
their effects, that is to say, the motions, which motions 
only, and not the forces, are indeed m the bodies Bodies 
are moved to or from each other, and this is performed 
according to different laws The natural or mechanic 
philosopher endeavours to discover those lawrs by experi- 
ment and reasoning But ivhat is said of forces residing tn 
bodies, whether attracting or repelling, is to be regarded only 
as a mathematical hypothesis, and not as any thing really 
existing in nature ' 

23s We are not therefore seriously to suppose, with 
certain mechanic philosophers, that the minute particles of 
bodies have leal forces or powers, by ivhich they act on each 
other, to produce the various phenomena in nature The 
minute corpuscles are impelled and directed, that is to say, 
moved to and from each other, according to vanous rules 
or laws of motion The laws of gravity, magnetism, and 
electncity are divers And it is not known what other 
different rules or laws of motion might be established by 
the Author of Nature ® 

• • • t 

237 These and numberless other effects seem inexphc- 


of all, IS in short the basis of our inductive reliance on constant physical 
order. 

1 That IS to say, even if all changes in natural phenomena could be 
resolved according to laws of motion, these laws would be themselves 
only effects, not true causes. Bnt Intellect, thus omnipresent in motions 
and their laws, cannot be an effect of the motion which reveals it 

® The ‘arbitranness’ of the existmg constitution of nature mpanc 
dependence, not on capnce, but on Divine Will The ultimate depend- 
ence of the physical world on the moral world is suggested 
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able on mechanical principles, or otherwise than by recourse 
to a mind or Spintual Agent Nor Mill it suffice from 
present phsenomena and effects, through a chain of natural 
causes and subordinate blind agents, to trace a Divine 
Intellect as the remote original cause, that first created the 
world, and then set it a going We cannot make even one 
single step in accounting for the phsenomena, without 
admitting the immediate presence and immediate action of 
an incorporeal Agent, who connects, moves, and disposes 
all things, according to such rules, and for such purposes, 
as seem good to Him * 


247 Though It be supposed the chief business of a 
natural philosopher to trace out causes from the effects, yet 
this IS to be understood not of agents, but of component 
parts, in one sense, or of laws or rules, in another In strict 
truth, all agents are incorporeal.^ and as such are not properly 
of physical consideration The astronomer, therefore, the 
mechamc, or the chemist, not as such, but by accident only, 
treat of real causes, agents, or efficients Neither doth it 
seem, as is supposed by the greatest of mechanical philo- 
sophers, that the true way of proceeding in their science is, 
from known notions in nature to mvestigate the moving 
forces Forasmuch as force is neither corporeal, nor belongs 
to any corporeal thing , nor yet to be discovered by expen- 
ments or mathematical reasonings, which reach no farther 


* In short, there ire no active or responsible causes m the material 
world as interpreted in phjsical science. Yet there is the supreme 
agency of the Universal Mind, and the occasional agency of morally 
responsible persons The Divme agency Berkeley, like Descartes, seems 
to say must be constant, not, as ivith Leibniz, remote m past time. But 
perhaps the altemabve, as between Descartes and Leibniz, is one which 
man cannot settle , nor the iniolved question of time and the timeless, 
in relation to Divine Mind 
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than discernible effects, and motions in things passive and 
moved 

248 Vts or force is to the soul what extension is to the 
body, saith St Augustin, m his tract concerning the Quantity 
of the Soul; and without force there is nothing done or 
made, and consequently there can be no agent. Authority 
is not to decide in this case Let any one consult his own 
notions and reason, as well as expenence, concemmg the 
ongin of motion, and the respective natures, properties, and 
differences of soul and body, and he will, if I mistake not, 
evidently perceive, that there is nothing active in the latter 
Nor are they natural agents or corporeal forces which make 
the particles of bodies to cohere. Nor is it the business 
of expenmental philosophers to find them out. 

249 The mechanical philosopher, as hath been already 
observed, inquires properly concerning the rules and modes 
of operation alone, and not concerning the cause, foras- 
much as nothing mechanical is or really can be a catm 
And although a mechanical or mathematical philosopher 
may speak of absolute space, absolute motion, and of force, 
as existing in bodies, causing such motion and proportional 
thereto , yet what these ‘ forces ’ are, which are supposed 
to be lodged ui bodies, to be impressed on bodies, to be 
multiplied, divided, and commumcated from one body to 
another, and which seem to animate bodies like abstract 
spurits, or souls, hath been found very difficult, not to say 
impossible, for thuikmg men to conceive and explain. 

250 Nor, if we consider the proclivity of mankind to 
realise their notions \ will it seem strange that mechanic 
philosophers and geometricians should, like other men, be 
misled by prejudice, and take mathematical hypotheses for 

1 * realise their notions/— by assuming for instance that the abstrac- 
tions of natural philosophy, such as * force ’ or ‘ power ’ in matter, stand 
for something that may be perceived and imagined, instead of being 
empty abstractions 
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real beings existing in bodies, so far as even to make it 
the very aim and end of their science to compute or measure 
those phantoms , whereas it is very certain that nothing in 
truth can be measured or computed, besides the very effects 
or motions themselves Sir Isaac Newton asks, Have not 
the minute particles of bodies certain forces or powers by 
which f/iey act on one another, as well as on the particles 
of light, for producing most of the phsenomena in nature ? 
But, in reality, those minute particles are only agitated, 
according to certain laws of nature, some other agent, 
wherein the force exists, and not in them, which have only 
the motion , which motion in the body moved, the 
Penpatetics rightly judge to be a mere passion, but in 
the mover to be ivipyeva. or act* 

251 It passeth with many, I know not how, that mecha- 
nical principles give a clear solution of the phsenomena. 
The Democritic hypothesis, saith Dr. Cudworth, doth much 
more handsomely and intelligibly solve the phsenomena, 
than that of Aristotle and Plato * But, things rightly con- 
sidered, perhaps it will be found not to solve any phsenome- 
non at all for all phenomena ® are, to speak truly, appear- 

1 The reHtion of motion (as a sense-presented idea or phenomenon) to 
active power (a notion to which no mere sense-phenomenon corresponds) 
IS the subject of Berkeley’s tract De Motu (fVorhs, vol III pp 75-100) 

® The passage m Cudworth (1619-1688) is as follows — * The whole 
Anstotelical sjstem of philosophy is infinitely to be preferred before 
the whole Democntical, though the former hath been so much dis- 
paraged, and the other cned up of late amongst us Because, though it 
cannot be denied but that the Democritic hypothesis doth much more 
handsomely and intelligibly solve the cotporeal phsenomena, yet t» all 
other things which aie of far the greater moment, it is father a madness 
than a Philosophy ’ — Intellectual System, b I ch i § 45 The atomic 
hjpothesis may be the boundary of merely physical science, but not of 
philosophy riato (b c 427-347) and Aristotle (b C 384-322), in 
contrast to the atomism of Democritus (b C. 460-370), occupy many of 
the sections which follow Bacon and others had extolled Democritus 
and the pre-Socratics, in companson with Socrates and his school 
® 'phenomena,’ I may say again, correspond to the ' sensation":,’ or 
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anccs VI the soul or mind j and it hath never been explained) 
nor can it be explained, how external bodies, figures, and 
motions, should produce an appearance in the mind. These 
principles, therefore, do not solve — -If by solving is meant 
assigning the real, eitlier efficient or final, cause of 
appearances — but only reduce them to general rules 

252. ^ There is a certain analogy^ constancy ^ and uniformity 
in the phsenomena or appearances of nature, which are 
a foundation for general rules and these are a Grammar 
for the understanding of Nature, or that series of effects in 
the Visible World whereby we are enabled to foresee what 
will come to pass in the natural course of things Plotinus ® 
observes, in his third Ennead, that the art of presaging is m 
some sort the reading of natural letters denoting order, and 
that so far forth as analogy obtains in the univeise, there 
may be vaticination And in reality, he that foretells the 
motions of the planets, or the effects of medicines, or the 
results of chemical or mechanical experiments, may be said 
to do It by natural vaticination ® 

253 We know a thing when we understand it, and we 
understand it when we can interpret or tell i\hat it signifies 
Strictly, the Sense knows nothing* We perceive indeed 

' ideas of sense,’ of Berkeley’s earlier works , as to which he had argued 
that their real existence depends upon their being perceived In order 
to become real, mind must be percipient of them , but they do not 
depend on my individual mind 

t The following sections place Nature in some new lights, when 
regarded as an interpretable and prophetic Language 
® The celebrated Neoplatonist 

® This remarkable passage in its own way antiupates the modem 
scientific conception of frtvistm It treats perception in sense as 
obscure science, disclosed when we emerge from mere sense, and enter, 
through divine reason in which we share, into the true meaning of things 
* So Cudworth, who carefully distinguishes intellectual notions from 
sensuous imaginations ' Sense,’ he argues, ‘ cannot be the knowledge 
which compiehends a thing as it is If the Sense had no other power 
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sounds by heanng, and characters by sight But we are 
therefore said to understand them After the same nianr^' 
the phsenomena of nature are alike visible to all but? 
have not alike learned the connexion of natural things^'^ 
understand what they signify, or know how to vaticui^' 
by them 

254 As the natural connexion of signs with the 
signified IS regular and constant, it forms a sort of Ratioi 
Discourse, and is therefore the immediate effect of an inf 
ligent Cause This is agreeable to the philosophy of Pla| 
and other ancients Plotinus indeed saith, that which a.i 
naturally is not intellection, but a certain power of movi; 
matter, which doth not know but only do — And it mf 
be owned that, as faculties are multiplied by philosophi’ 
according to their operations, the will may be distinguish^ 
from the intellect But it will not therefore follow that t 
Will which operates in the course of nature is not conduct! 
and applied by intellect \ although it be granted that neitk' 
will understands, nor intellect wills Therefore, the phsef- 
mena of nature, which strike on the senses and are und^ 
stood by the mind, do form not only a magnificent spectac 
but also a most coherent, entertaining, and instructive D 
course, and to effect this, they are conducted, adjustc 
and ranged by the greatest wisdom This language or 
course is studied with different attention, and interpretf 
with different degrees of skill But so far as men hai 
studied and remarked its rules, and can interpret right, | 
far they may be said to be knowing in nature A beast 

but this of passion or sensation (as Protagoras supposed), then th( 
could be no such thing as truth or knowledge But that hypothe' 
contradicts itself For that which pronounces that sensible ideas-, 
things are phantastical and relative, must itself be something supers 
to Sense, and able to judge what really and absolutely is and is n<s 
See Ciidworth’s Immutable Morality > 

» It IS not imperfectly reasonable mils, as in man, but Will in Diva 
Active Reason 
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like a man ^\ho hears a strange tongue but understands 
nothing^ 

255 Nature, saith the learned Doctor Cud\\orlh, is not 
master of art or wisdom nature is tafto tmsa ct confusa— 
reason immersed and plunged into matter, and as it were 
fuddled in it and confounded with it But the formation 
of plants and animals, the motions of natural bodies, their 
vanous properties, appearances, and vicissitudes, in a word, 
the whole senes of things in this visible world, which w’e 
call the Course of Nature, is so wisely managed and carried 
on that the most improved human reason cannot ihomtghly 
comprehend even the least particle thereof, — so far is it 
from seeming to be produced by fuddled or confounded 
reason - 

256. Natural productions, it is true, are not all equally 
perfect But neither doth it suit with the order of things, 
the structure of the universe, or the ends of Providence, that 
they should be so General rules are necessary to make the 
world intelligible and from the constant observations of 
such rules, natural evils will sometimes unavoidably ensue* 
things will be produced in a slow length of time, and arrive 
at different degrees of perfection. 

257. It must be owned, we arc not conscious of the 
systole and diastole of the heart, or the motion of tlie 
diaphragm It may not nevertheless be thence inferred, 
that 7 inkn(nving naiuic can act regularly, as well as our- 
selves The true inference is— that the sclf-thinking in- 

1 This section applies to external nature the thcor}-, implied in Bacon 
and expressed in Berkeley, that what w e see, or percen e m an) of our 
senses, is to all intents a Dnine Language Bacon’s favourite conception 
of the xnterprctabihty of Is’aturc is in harmony with this Physical 
science is attainment by human mind of some of the divine thoughts that 
are expressed b) the sensible world 

* Since we cannot fully know an) one thing vvilhout knowing all its 
relations to all other things, knowltdgt m r/j ht^hest tnututns must be 
Omniscience, 
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dividual, or human person, is not the real author of those 
natural motions And, in fact, no man blames himself if 
they are iirong, or values himself if they are nght^ The 
same may be said of the fingers of a musician, which some 
object to be moved by habit vhich understands not, it 
being evident that what is done by rule must proceed from 
something that understands the rule , therefore, if not from 
the musician himself, from some other active Intelligence, 
the same perhaps which governs bees and spiders, and 
moves the limbs of those who walk in their sleep ® 

258 Instruments, occasions, and signs (sect 160) occur 
m, or rather make up, the whole visible Course of Nature 
These, being no agents themselves, are under the direction 
of One Agent, concerting all for one end, the supreme good 
All these motions, whether m animal bodies, or in other 
parts of the system of nature, w’hich are not effects of par- 
ticular wills, seem to spring from the same general cause 

^ The ffwo/ judgment seems to be here taken (by implication) ns the 
test for distinguishing agents proper from the phjsical Ians or methods 
of action that are mamtained by God in natuie Conscience makes it 
impossible to explain moral or immoral acts by physical law, and 
presupposes moral ideals, not denved from, but which may be 
illustrated in experience Conscience points to onr only'kno\m example 
of a true cnuse, in pomting to the free creative agency of persons — 
moral and immoral agents Phenomena presented in sense can only be 
diiinely appointed signs of unpresented phenomena — not agents, and, 
as far as one can see, any phenomenon might have been made the sign 
{physical cause or effect) of any other 

® So Cudworth {Intellectual System, b I chap 3 §§ 12-14) A. 
vein of speculation somewhat similar appears in Aristotle’s Physics 
The facts here referred to, with others analogous, have given nse to 
hypotheses of ‘sub-conscious mental agency,’ ‘unconscious cerebral 
agency,’ and ‘ automatic activity * That our habits and instincts involve 
thoughts of which the pet son who u the subject of them is unconscious, 
IS not, howeier, to be taken as evidence that thought may issue from 
what IS blmd or unintelligent It rather shows that out genuine instincts 
express immanent Divine Reason An artist need not possess consciously 
the ideal that determmes the work by which he is practically inspired, 
and which determines his artistic actiiiti 
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with the vegetation of plants— an rethercal spirit actuated 
by a Mind^ 

259 The first poets and tlicologers of Greece and the 
East considered the generation of things ns ascribed rather 
to a Divine Cause, but the phystd to natural causes, sub- 
ordinate to and directed still by a Di\ine; except some 
corporeahsts and mechanics, nho vainlj pretended to make 
a uorld without a God The hidden force that unites, 
adjusts, and causeth all things to hang together, and move 
in harmony — which Orpheus and Empedocles styled Love 
— this principle of union is no blind principle, but acts with 
intellect This Divine Love and Intellect are not them- 
selves obvious to our view, or otherwise discerned than in 
their effects Intellect enlightens. Love connects, and the 
Sovereign Good attracts all things. 

260 All things are made for the Supreme Good, all 
things tend to that end and we may be said to account for 
a thing, w'hen we shew that it is so best In the Phaidon, 
Socrates declares it to be his opinion that he who supposed 
all things to have been disposed and ordered by a Mind 
should not pretend to assign any other cause of them He 
blames physiologers for attempting to account for phmno 
mena, particularly for gravity and cohesion, by vortexes and 
sether , overlooking the to aya^ov and to Scot', the strongest 
bond and cement which holds together m all parts of the 
universe, and not discerning the Cause itself from those 
things which only attend it*. 


^ In short, wicked nets, for which (tnilc /cisof:san u's/onsi6te, ate the 
effects in the nnneise that .nrc m' to he referred to tlic Universal 
Power finite persons arc real, bccnvisc responsible, causes. 

In Berkeley s philosophy, as one cannot be too often reminded, the 
physical inquirer has to do only with /awcr/«j phenomena , with the 
constant laws or rules which they nrc made by God to follow in their 
natural metamorphoses Phenomena (i.c the data of the sensek as 
also their laws, are #frfr-not active causcs-through which Divine 
Kcason and W ill arc to some extent revealed to human minds . phvsical 
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262 As for the blots and defects which appear m the 
course of this world — w’hich some have thought to proceed 
from a fatality or necessity in nature, and others from an evil 
principle — that same philosopher observes, that it may be 
the Governing Reason producelh and ordaincth all those 
things , and, not intending that all parts should be equally 
good, makelh some worse than others by design, as all 
parts 111 an animal arc not eyes , and in a city, comedy, or 
picture, all ranks, characters, and colours are not equal or 
alike, even so excesses, defects, and contrary qualities 
conspire to the beauty and harmony of the world. 

263 It cannot be denied that, with respect to the uni- 
verse of things, we in this mortal state are like men educated 
in Plato’s cave, looking on shadows with our backs turned 
to the light But though our light be dim, and our situation 
bad, yet if the best use be made of both, perhaps something 
may be seen ’ — Proclus, in his Commentary on the Theologj' 
of Plato, observes there are two sorts of philosophers The 
one placed Body first in the order of beings, and made 
the faculty of thinking depend thereupon, supposing that the 
principles of all things are corporeal that Body most really 
or principally exists, and all other things in a secondary 
sense, and by virtue of that Others, making all corporeal 
things to be dependent upon Soul or !Mind, think this to 
exist in the first place and primary sense, and the being of 


‘causation’ is the divinely caused — constant and arhitraiy, but not 
capacious — connexion of sensible signs with other phenomena of 
sense, which they signify under what is commonly called ‘lau ’ in 
nature 

^ The tone in tins and other parts of Stns may be compared with 
that in the first five sections of the Introduction to the PrmcipUs of 
Human Knowledge^ in aihich Berkeley attributes the difficulties of 
philosophy, not to the facts of the case, but to ‘ our having first raised 
a dust, and then complaining that we cannot see ’—misled thus by our 
empty aerbal abstraUions 
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Bodies to be altogether derived from and to presuppose that 
of the Mind ‘ 

264 Sense and Experience® acquaint us with the course 
and analogy of appearance or natural effects Thought, 
Reason, Intellect introduce us into the knowledge of their 
caxises. Sensible appearances, though of a flowing, unstable, 
and uncertain nature, yet having first occupied the mind, 
they do by an early prevention render -the aftertask of 
thought more difficult, and, as they amuse the eyes and 
ears, and are more suited to vulgar uses and the mechanic 
arts of life, they easily obtain a preference, in the opmion 
of most men, to those superior principles, which are the 
later growiih of the human mmd, arnved to maturity and 
perfection, but, not afiecting the corporeal sense, are thought 
to be so far defiaent in point of solidity and reality — sensible 
and real^ to common apprehensions, being the same thing. 
Although It be certain that the principles of science are neither 
objects of Sense nor Imagination, and that Intellect and 
Reason are alone the sure guides to truth ^ 


1 This expresses the contrast between Matenalism andSpintualRealism 
Proclns, the Neoplatonist, lived in the fifth century after Chnst 
® * Ecpenence’ seems to be here limited to the fluctuating phenomena 
presented to the senses, connected by automatic mental association, as 
distinguished from the intellectual notions under which we rise into 
reasoned knowledge 

® This section is one of the best expressions of Berkeley's later 
philosophy, influenced by Plato and Plotinus, with its recognition 
of Intellect (voSj) as supreme, distmguished from' mere Sense, as 
well as from the Suggestions to which custom gives nse It may be 
contrasted with the attack on abstractions, in the Introduction to the 
Pmmples, and with the account of the factors of human knowledge 
with which he starts m tiA'Pmmpks, §§ i, 2 Sins, animated by a 
higher Idealism, finds reality in ‘ principles umveraal relations’— 
only tacitly contained in ordinary sense-perception and sense-sngges- 

A If scepticism consILd 

m doubting the reality of sensible thmgs. Here he speaks lightly 
of the phenomera of sense Can these views be reconciled, and if 
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265 The successful curiositj' of the present age, in arts, 
and experiments, and new systems, is apt to elate men, and 
make them overlook the Ancients But, notwithstanding 
that the encouragement and purse of prmces, and the united 
endeavours of great societies in these later ages, have ex- 
tended experimental and mechanical knowledge very far, 
yet It must be owned that the Ancients too were not 
Ignorant of many things, as well in Physics or Metaphysics, 
which perhaps are more generally, though not first, knoun 
in these modem times 

266 The Pytltagoi eans and Platontsis had a notion of 
the true System of the World They aliened of mechanical 
principles, but actuated by soul or mind they distinguished 
the pnmary qualities in bodies from the secondary, making 
the former to be physical causes, and they understood 
physical causes m a nght sense they saw that a mind 
infinite in power, unextended, invisible, immortal, governed, 
connected, and contamed all things they saw there was no 
such thing as real absolute space that mind, soul, or spint 
truly and really exists that bodies exist only in a secondary 
and dependent sense that the soul is the place of forms 
that the sensible qualities are to be regarded as acts only in 
the cause, and as passions to us they accurately considered 
the differences of intellect, rational soul, and sensitive soul, 
with their distinct acts of intellection, reasonmg, and sensa- 
tion, points wherem the Cartesians and their followers, uho 
consider sensation as a mode of thinking, seem to have 
failed They knew the whole mass of corporeal beings 
uas Itself actually moved and directed by a mind, and 
that physical causes uere only instruments, or rather marks 
and signs ’ 


’ This section helps to show ivhat Berkeley had come to consider 
‘ the true system of the world ’ It may also be used as a text for 
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270 Plotinus acknowledgeth no place but soul or mind, 
expressly affirming that the soul is not in the norld, but 
the world m the soul. And farther, the place of the 
soul, saith he, is not body, but soul is m mmd, and body 
in the soul. 


273 It was an opinion of remote antiquity that the World 
was an aiwnaL If we may trust the Hermaic writings, the 
Egyptians thought all things did partake of life. This 
opinion was also so general and current among the Greeks 
that Plutarch asserts all others held the world to be an 
animal, and governed by Providence, except Leucippus, 
Democntus, and Epicurus And although an animal con- 
taming all bodies within itself could not be touched or sen- 
sibly affected from without, yet it is plain they attributed to 
It an inward sense and feeling, as well as appetites and 
aversions , and that from all the various tones, actions, and 
passions of the universe, they suppose one symphony, one 
animal act and life to result 

274 Jamblichus declares the world to be oue animal, m 
which the parts, however distant each from other, are never- 
theless related and connected by one common nature And 
he teacheth, what is also a received notion of the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonics, that there is no chasm in nature, but 
a Cham or Scale of beings rising by gentle uninterrupted 
gradations from the lowest to the highest, each nature 
being informed and perfected by the participation of a 
higher *. As air becomes igneous, so the purest fire becomes 


comp.'tnng specniabons about the universe among the Platonists and 
Neoplatonists with those of the modems, in the Cartesian and Lockwn 
era in which Berkeley was educated. 

I The thought of a Cham (oti/jd) m nature, connecting all the 
phenomena of the universe with one another and with God, the omni- 
present prowdential Mmd, m a Cosmos in which phenomena are 
r^larly Imked with phenomena, is the governing thought in Sins 

inis and the next section may be compared with Milton, Pat Lost, 
V 409-490 ’ 
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animal, and the animal soul becomes intellectual uhich 
IS to be understood not of the change of one nature 
into another, but of the connexion of different natures, 
each lower nature being, according to those philosophers, 
as It were a receptacle or subject for the next above it to 
reside and act in 

27s It IS also the doctrine of Platonic philosophers, that 
miellecl is the very life of living things, the first principle 
and exemplar of all, from whence by different degrees are 
denved the inferior classes of life first the rational, then 
the sensitive, after that the vegetal , but so as in the rational 
animal there is still somewhat intellectual, again, in the sen- 
sitive there is somewhat rational, and in the vegetal some- 
what sensitive, and lastly, in mixed bodies, as metals and 
minerals, somewhat of vegetation. By which means the 
whole IS thought to be more perfectly connected Which 
doctrine implies that all the faculties, instincts, and 
motions of inferior beings, in their several respective sub- 
ordinations, are denved from, and depend upon Mind and 
Intellect. 

276 Both Stoics and Platonics held the world to be alive , 
though sometimes it be mentioned as a sentient animal, 
sometimes as a plant or vegetable But in this, notwith- 
standing what hath been surmised by some learned men, 
there seems to be no Atheism* For, so long as the world 
IS supposed to be quickened by elementary fire or spmt, 
which IS Itself animated by soul, and directed by under- 

^ Faith in the absolute supremii^ of Actire Reason in the universe 
IS here recognised, under its various forms in the Divine language of the 
senses , in particular in the graduated evolution of vegetable into animal 
life, of animal into rational life, and generally in the order of nature 
‘ Evolution ’ itself is a scientific, not a philosophical or ultimate con- 
ception It IS a physical law , and although moral ideas and universal 
truths have gradually emerged in human consciousness in harmony with 
this law, the result is unaccountable by this or any other merely physical 
law. 
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standing, it follows that all parts thereof originally depend 
upon, and may be reduced unto the same indivisible stem 
or principle, to int, a Supreme Mind — which is the concur- 
rent doctrine of Pythagoreans, Platonics, and Stoics. 

277 There is, according to those philosophers, a hfe in- 
fused throughout all things . the ttv/j voepov, Tivp an 

intellectual and artificial fire — an inward pnnciple, animal 
spirit, or natural life, producing and forming within as art 
doth without , regulating, moderating, and reconciling the 
various motions, qualities, and parts of this Mundane System. 
By virtue of this life the great masses are held together m 
their orderly courses, as uell as the minutest particles 
governed m their natural motions, according to the several 
laws of attraction, gravity, electncitj, magnetism, and the 
rest It IS this gives instincts^, teaches the spider her web, 
and the bee her honey This it is that directs the roots of 
plants to draw forth juices from the earth, and the leaves 
and corticle vessels to separate and attract such particles of 
air, and elementary fire, as suit their respective natures. 

278. Nature seems to be not otherwise distinguished from 
the anwia mundi than as hfe is from soul, and, upon the 
prmciples of the oldest philosophers, may not improperly or 
incongruously be styled the hfe of the w’orld Some Pla- 
tonics, indeed, regard hfe as the act of nature, m like manner 
as mtellection is of the mind or intellect. As the First 
Intellect acts by understanding, so nature according to them 
acts or generates by living But hfe is the act of the soul, 
and seems to be very nature itself, w'hich is not the principle, 
but the result of another and higher principle, being a life 
resulting from soul, as cogitation from intellect 

^ Compare § 257, and note 

" ‘son!,’ i.e animating power, as distinguished from its phjsical 
manifestations. The phenomena constitute the material ivorld — that 
world being, by the supposition, Mitually animated otgatmm Soul 
was distinguished from body (irdpf), on the one hand, and from 
reason {povs), on the other — mediating between them T he ancient notion 

s B i34i» j. 
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279 If nature be the hfe of the world, animated by one 
soul, compacted into one frame, and directed or governed 
in all parts by one mind this system cannot be accused of 
Atheism, though perhaps it may of mistake or improprietj. 
And yet, as one presiding mind gives unity to the infinite 
aggregate of things, by a mutual communion of actions and 
passions, and an adjustment of parts, causing all to concur 
in one view to one and the same end — the ultimate and 
supreme good of tlie whole, it should seem reasonable to 
say, with Ocellus Lucanus the Pythagorean, that as hfe 
holds together the bodies of animals, the cause whereof is 
the soul , and as a city is held together by concord, the 
cause w’hereof is law, even so the world is held together by 
harmony, the cause whereof is God And m this sense the 
world or universe may be considered either as one animal 
or one city k 

284 * * Thus much the sdiools of Plato and Pythagoras 
seem agreed in, to w'lt, that the Soul of the World, whether 
having a distinct mind of its own, or directed by a superior 
mind, doth embrace all its parts, connect them by an in- 
visible and indissoluble Chain, and preserve them ever w'ell 
adjusted and in good order 

285 Naturalists, whose proper province it is to consider 
phsenomena, experiments, mechanical organs and motions, 
pnncipally regard the visible frame of things or corporeal 
world — supposing soul to be contained m body And this 
hypothesis may be tolerated m physics, as it is not necessary 
in the arts of dialling or navigation to mention the true 


of the animaUon of the universe may be found, m one form or another, 
among physical philosophers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes 
It 15 often difficult to distinguish from Hylozoism, or the hypothesis 
that the uniierse is Eternil Matter of which conscious life is an 
attnbute 

* The De Legibus of Ocellus Lucanus is here referred to— now, along 
with other fragments, rejected as spunous 
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system or earth’s motion. But those who, not content with 
sensible appearances, w'ould penetrate into the real and 
true causes (the object of Theology, Metaphysics, or the 
Philosopbta Priiva\ will rectify this error, and speak of 
the w'orld as contained by the soul, and not the soul by the 
world 

% « *« 4 » ♦ • 

287. If we suppose that one and the same Mtnd is the 
Unnersal Principle of order and harmony throughout the 
world, containing and connecting all its parts, and gning 
unity to the sj’stem, there seems to be nothing atheistical 
or impious in this supposition 

288 Number is no object of sense it is an act of the 
mind The same thing in a different conception is one 
or many Comprehending God and the creatures in one 
general notion, we may say that all things together make 
one Universe, or to ttSi' But if we should say that all 
things make one God, this would, indeed, be an erroneous 
notion of God, but would not amount to Atheism, so long 
as mind or intellect was admitted to be the to T/yc/^orwcor, the 
goiemmg part" It is, nevertheless, more respectful, and 
consequently the truer notion of God, to suppose Him 
neither made up of parts, nor to be himself a part of any 
whole whatsoeier 

289 All those w'ho conceived the universe to be an 

’ A\ ith Anstotlc these are one. Sec Metaplu Itb VI c. r, and lib 
XI. c 7. This section agiun contrasts ‘ sensible appcarenccs,’ i.e. the 
data of seme and suggestion , in their sequences and coexistences, with 
true causes (Cf Vtndtcatton, §§9-13, and 43 ) 

s This is a Theism diflicult to reconcile with moral agency in men, 
and therefore wth a finall} spiritual or cthic.al conception of the nmrerse 
— unless we distinguish persons or moral agents from ‘ things ’ But his 
disposition, cspeaally m Sms, is to acknowledge that, in defect of 
a perfect knowledge of God, men may nevertheless struggle to become 
like God — so far as God is revealed m the sense-signs of nature, m 
conscience, and in historj — and be victorious in the struggle 

X 3 
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animal must, m consequence of that notion, suppose all 
things to be one But to conceive God to be the sentient 
soul of an animal is altogether unworthy and absurd. There 
IS no sense nor sensory, nor any thmg hke a sense or 
sensory, m God Sense implies an impression from some 
other being, and denotes a dependence in the soul which 
hath It Sense is a passion and passions imply imper- 
fection God knoweth all things, as pure mind or intellect , 
but nothing by sense, nor in nor through a sensory There- 
fore to suppose a sensory of any kind — whether space or 
any other — in God, would be very ivrong, and lead us into 
false conceptions of His nature’ 

290 Body IS opposite to spirit or mind We have a 
notion of spirit from thought and action We have a notion 
of body from resistance So far forth as there is real 
power, there is spirit So far forth as there is resistance, 
there is inability or want of povier that is, there is nega- 
tion of spirit We are embodied, that is, we are clogged 
by weight, and hindered by resistance But in respect of 
a perfect spirit, there is nothing hard or impenetrable 
there is no resistance to the Deity nor hath he any body 
nor IS the supreme Bemg united to the world as the soul 
of an animal is to its body, which necessarily implieth 
defect, both as an instrument, and as a constant weight 
and impediment® 

^ Berkeley here rejects the supposition that things exist as phenomena 
of sense in the Divine Mind He says that they exist m God tntel 
kclitally, whatever that implies And the sublime mystery of infinite 
uncreated space again repels him — Note what is said m this section 
of dependence on Power external to ourselves being implied in the 
passivity of sense Thus sense, by contrast with our own sclf-activitj , 
awakens in us the conviction of our personal individuality, rounded off 
by Power other than our own 

® He assigns solidity (not extension) as the essential mark of body 
So too in his early philosophical works How are tactual phenomena 
tests of sensible reality more than visible phenomena ? Are they our 
fundamental expenence in sense, into which that of the other senses has 
to be translated 7 
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291. Nor is this doctvine less philosophical than pious. 
We see all nature alne or in motion. We see water turned 
into air, and air rarefied and made elastic by the attraction 
of another medium, more pure indeed, more subtle, and 
more \olatile, than air But still, as this is a moveable, 
extended, and consequently a corporeal being, it cannot be 
Itself the principle of motion, but leads us naturally and 
necessarily to an incorporeal Spirit or Agent We are con- 
scious that a Spirit can begin, alter, or determine motion , 
but nothing of this appears in bodj Nay, the contrary is 
evident, both to experiment and reflexion * 

292. Natural phienomena are only natural appearances. 
They are, therefore, such as we see and perceive them. 
Their real and objective® natures are, therefore, the same , 
passive without anything active, fluent and changing wnthout 
anything permanent in them. However, as these make the 
first impressions, and the mind takes her first flight and 
spnng, as it were, by resting her foot on these objects, 
they are not only first considered by all men, but most con- 
sidered by most men. They and the phantoms that result 
from those appearances, the children of imagination grafted 
upon sense — such for example as pure space — aie thought 
by many the veiy first m existence and stability, and to 
embrace and comprehend all other beings 

293 Now, although such phantoms as corporeal forces, 
absolute motions, and real spaces do pass in physics for 

^ Here he finds what the word poiver means m a consetonsness 
of self-activity, biit without sufficient reference to this activity as 
morally responsible, and iluttfore self-ongin.'itcd And he grounds his 
allegation of the total powcrlessness of m-iUer on our not having anj 
evidence of true causality m sensible ihwgs, which we h.'ive m the c.ise 
of morally responsible persons 

‘ ‘objective’— here equivalent to presented m sense. Contrast its 
other applications, (a) to wliat is extended, and so supposed to be a 
manifestation of something other than mind, and (/>) to relations that 
are universal and necessary, because involved in the constitution of 
reason. 
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causes and principles, yet are they in tiuth but hypotheses , 
nor can they be the objects of real science They pass 
nevertheless in physics, conversant about things of sense, 
and confined to experiments and mechanics But when 
we enter the province of the phtJosofhia frtina, we discover 
another order of beings — mtnd and t'fs acts—permane 7 tt 
being— XioX dependent on corporeal thmgs, nor resulting, 
nor connected, nor contained , but containing, connecting, 
enlivening the whole frame , and imparting those motions, 
forms, qualities, and that order and symmetry, to all those 
transient phienomena v hich we term the Course of Nature 

294 It IS with our faculties as with our affections what 
first seizes holds fast It is a vulgar theme, that man is 
a compound of contrarieties, which breed a restless struggle 
m his nature, between flesh and spirit, the beast and the 
angel, earth and heaven, ever weighed down and e\er 
bearing up During which conflict the character fluctuates 
when either side prevails, it is then fixed for vice or virtue 
And life from different principles takes a different issue — 
It IS the same in regard to our faculties Sense at first 
besets and overbears the mind The sensible appearances 
are all in all our reasonings are employed about them our 
desires terminate in them we look no farther for realities 
or causes , till intellect begins to dawn, and cast a ray on 
this shadowy scene We then perceive the true principle 
of unity, identity, and existence Those things that before 
seemed to constitute the whole of Being, upon taking an 
intellectual view of things, prove to be but fleeting 
phantoms ‘ 

295 From the outward form of gross masses which 
occupy the vulgar, a cunous inquirer proceeds to examine 
the inward structure and minute parts, and, from observing 

’ This section suggests that gradual development of intellect and 
spint in man which it is the oflice of psj chology to describe, ilong 
with the conditions on which it depends Cf §§ 255 and 264 
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the motions in nature, to discover the laws of those motions. 
By the way, he frames his hypothesis and suits his language 
to this natural philosophy And these fit the occasion and 
answer the end of a maker of experiments or mechanic, 
who means only to apply the powers of nature, and reduce 
the phecnomena to rules. But if, proceeding still m his 
analysis and inquiry, he ascends from the sensible into the 
intellectual world, and beholds things in a new light and 
a new order, he will then change his S5'stem, and perceive 
that what he took for substances and causes are but fleeting 
shadows . that the mind contains all, and acts all, and is to 
all created being? the source of unity and identity, harmony 
and order, existence and stability ’ 

296 It IS neither acid, nor salt, nor sulphur, nor air, nor 
sether, nor visible corporeal fire — much less the phantom 
faU or necesstiy — ^thnt is the real agent, but, by a certain 
analysis, a regular connexion and climax, we ascend through 
all those mediums to a glimpse of the First Mover, invisible, 
incorporeal, unextended, intellectual source of life and being. 
There is, it must be owned, a mixture of obscurity and 
prejudice in human speech and reasonings This is un- 
avoidable, since the veils of prejudice and error are slowly 
and singly taken off one by one But, if there are many 
links in the Chain which connects the two extremes of what 


1 In this and the foregoing section intellect, as an element in the 
formntion of knowledge, is tecogmsed, in contrast to the physical 
phenomena of sense and their automatic suggestions. We hardlj find this 
in Berkeley’s earlier wntmgs In his Commonftace Book especially, 
‘mind’ IS little more than sense, and necessities of reason are not 
distinctly acknowledged in the construction of our knowledge * Pure 
intellect I understand not ’ ‘ Wc must with the mob place certainty in 
the senses.’ ‘ If it were not for the senses mind could hni e no knowledge, 
no thought, at all ’ • Mind is a congencs of perceptions Take awa> 
perceptions and j on take away the mind Put the perceptions and you 
put the mind.’ ‘ .Sensual pleasure is the summum bonum. This the 
great principle of morality ’ The sensuous utilitarianism of the jmenile 
Commonplace Book nses in Siris into spiritual ethic 
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IS gtossly sensible and pmely infelhgible, and it seems a 
tedious work, by the slow helps of memory, imagination, 
and reason' — oppressed and overwhelmed, as we are, by 
the senses, through erroneous principles, and long ambages 
of words and notions — to struggle upwards into the light of 
truth, yet, as this gradually dawns, farther discoveries still 
correct the style and clear up the notions 

297. The Mind, her acts and faculties, furnish a new and 
distinct class of objects, from the contemplation whereof 
arise certain other notions, principles, and verities, so remote 
from, and even so repugnant to, the first prejudices which 
surprise the sense of mankind that they may w'ell be 
excluded from vulgar speech and books, as abstract from 
sensible matters and more fit for the speculation of truth, 
the labour and aim of a few, than for the practice of 
the world, or the subjects of experimental or mechanical 
inquiry. 


300. Plato and Aristotle considered God as abstracted 
or distinct from the natural world* But the Egyptians 
considered God and Nature as making one whole, or all 
things together as making one Universe In doing which 
they did not exclude the IntelhgentMind, but considered it 
as containing all things Therefore, whatevei w'as wrong 
in their way of thinking, it doth not, nevertheless, imply or 
lead to Atheism * 

1 ‘ reason ’ — here used for reasoning, as by Locke and others 
* The ‘abstnct’ is here contrasted with the ‘sensible’ — in a tone 
foreign to his earlier thought 

9 This IS confirmed by passages in Plato As regards Aristotle the 
case IS not so clear He distinguishes Deity from Nature, and recognises 
final causes — but not God in any analogy to a person the w orld \nlh him 
IS eternal — in endless succession of changes, developed according to the 
essences of their species, and in relation to their ends 
< As in his eirlj works, Berkeley expressly raised the question of 
what should be meant when we use the w’ord Mallet, so in Stns (as 
picMously m the Dialogue on Vmtal Language), ha raises the deeper 
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30 r The human mmd is so much clogged and borne 
downward by the stiong and early impressions of sense, 
that It IS wonderful how' the ancients should have made 
even such a progress, and seen so far into intellectual 
matters, without some glimmering of a divine tradition. 
Whoever considers a parcel of rude savages left to them- 
selves, how they are sunk and swallowed up in sense and 
prejudice, and how unqualified by their natural force to 
emerge from this state, wrill be apt to think that the first 
spark of philosophy was dem'ed from heaven. 

302 Theology and philosophy gently unbind the liga- 
ments that chain the soul down to the earth, and assist 
her flight towards the sovereign Good There is an instinct 
or tendency of the mind upwrards, w'hich sheweth a natural 
endeavour to recover and laise ourselves from our piesent 
sensual and low condition, into a state of light, order, and 
purity * 

303 The Perceptions of Sense are gross; but even in 
the senses there is a difference Though harmony and 
proportion are not objects of sense, yet the eye and the ear 
are organs ivhich offer to the mind such materials by means 
whereof she may apprehend both the one and the other. 
By experiments of sense we become acquainted with the 
lower faculties of the soul ; and from them, whether by 
a gradual evolution or ascent, w'e arrive at the highest. — 
Sense supplies images to memory These become subj'ects 

question of wliat should be meant when we use the w'ord Coif, nnd 
what Atheism essentially consists in He s.ij's less here than in the 
Dialogue about \enfjnng faith in God by sense and its suggestions, 
md more about finding God m the constitution of reason, if not in the 
final supremacy of moial reason 

1 Evil, as Plato represents, is due to apostasy from the original Good 
To the Good philosophy and religion struggle to return, the former 
through intellect, and the latter in the ethical or spiritual life through 
which we become like, and thus Icam to know, <the Good’, or God, 
in Theistic optimism. 
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for Fancy to work upon — Reason considers and judges of 
the imaginations And these acts of reason become new 
objects to the Understanding — In this scale, each lower 
faculty is a step that leads to one above it And the upper- 
most naturally leads to the Deity , which is rather the object 
of intellectual knowledge than even of the discursive faculty, 
not to mention the sensitive’ — There runs a Cham through- 
out the whole system of beings In this Chain one link 
drags another The meanest things are connected with 
the highest The calamity therefore is neither strange nor 
much to be complained of, if a low sensual reader shall, 
from mere love of the animal life, find himself drawn on, 
surpnsed and betrayed, into some curiosity concerning the 
intellectual 

304 There is, according to Plato, properly no knowledge, 
but only optmon concerning things sensible and perishing , 
not because they are naturally abstruse and involved in dark- 
ness, but because their nature and existence are uncertain, 
ever fleetmg and changing Or rather, because they do not 
in strict truth exist at all, being always generating or in fieri, 
that is, in a perpetual flux, without any thing stable or 
permanent in them to constitute an object of real science 
The Pythagoreans and Platonics distinguish between to 
yiyi'o/AG'ov and to tv, that which ever generated and that 
which exists Sensible things and corporeal forms are per- 
petually producing and penshing,appeanng and disappeanng, 

^ This important passage contains hints of the interdependent grada- 
tion of facnlties that is inaolved in the development of Intellect in man 
In proportion as Intellect aiiakens in the individual, the universe 
becomes more intelligible The ascent is through (a) sense-perception 
to (i) sensuous imagination, determined by automatic laws of suggestion 
These are the lower ‘ faculties,’ which provide material for (r) scientific 
inferences, all culminating in (rf) ‘intellectual knowledge’ of God 
sustained in faith. Philosophy gradually ascends towards God, and 
culminates in theologj 
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n6ver resting in one state, but always in motion and change , 
and therefore, in effect, not one being but a succession of 
beings while to ov is understood to be somewhat of an 
abstract or spintual nature, and the proper object of 
intellectual knowledge Therefore, as there can be no 
knowledge of things flowing and 'unstable, the opinion 
of Protagoras and Thesetetus, that sense was science, is 
absurd^ 

305 As understanding perceiveth not, that is, doth not 
hear, or see, or feel, so sense knoweth not and although 
the mind may use both sense and fancy, as means whereby 
to arrive at knowledge, yet sense or soul, so far forth as 
sensitive, knoweth nothing For, as it is rightly observed m 
the Thecetetus of Plato, science consists not in the passive 
perceptions, but in the reasoning upon them — tS ircpl cKctVtov 
(TvWoyurfi^ ® 


^ The reference is to the homo menstna of Protagoras — argued against 
in the Theateitn by Plato— with whom God, not each individual man, 
least of all man as a merely sensnons animal, is the criterion of truth 
But man in the fulness of his spmtual integrity is, for man, the only 
possible final ciitenon This is the homo mensina in its highest signifi- 
cance, or the Dtvina inensma humanised 
If there can be no ‘knowledge’ of what is ‘flowing and unstable,’ 
how do transitory sensations ever become knowledge? Also, how can 
customary sequences of phenomena be known to be tnvai talk ? These 
questions hardly nse in Berkeley 

Here, as in his earlier writings, what he teaches is in harmony with 
the dtvtne m hilt artness of natural law Throughout he resists the 
hypothesis that laws of nature can be so necessaiy that they are inde- 
pendent of the Beason and Will that is Supreme To those who argue 
that, in interpreting nature, we mttst see that natural laws are eternally 
necessary, and that the opposite conception is irreconcilable with our 
having evpenence— he might answer that, in this meaning of ‘knowledge,’ 
we have no knowledge of things sensible 
® Does this imply that isolated phenomena of sense are unintelligible, 
so that we cannot be even percipient of them— unless ‘perception’ 
means only blind sensuous feeling? 
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307 Aristotle maketh a threefold distinction of objects, 
according to the three speculative sciences Physics he 
supposeth to be conversant about such things as have a 
principle of motion in themselves, Mathematics about 
things permanent but not abstracted , and Theology about 
Being abstracted and immoveable Which distinction may 
be seen in the ninth book of his Metaphysics, where by ab- 
stracted, x“pt«rToi', he understands separable from corporeal 
beings and sensible qualities 

308 That philosopher held that the mind of man was a 
tabula fasa, and that there were no innate ideas Plato, on 
the contrary, held original ideas in the mind , that is, notions 
which never were or can he in the sense, such as being, 
beauty, goodness, likeness, parity Some, perhaps, may 
think the truth to be this — ^that there are properly no uteas, 
or passive objects, in the mind but what were denved fiom 
sense but that there are also besides these her own acts 
01 operations, such as notions'^ 

309 It IS a maxim of the Platonic philosophy, that the 
soul of man was originally furnished with native inbred 
notions, and stands in need of sensible occasions, not abso- 
lutely for producing them, but only for awakening, rousing, 
or exciting into act ivhat was already pre-existent, dormant, 
and latent in the soul , as things are said to be laid up in 
the memory, though not actually perceived until they happen 


1 In tins important sentence we ^galn touch the contrast yet, correla- 
tion, of Sense nnd Intellect Berkeley’s ' ideas or passive objects ’ 
represent the former, his ‘notions’ the latter What he says here is 
in curions contrast to what he saj^ in the Commonplace Boot of his 
earlj jouth, avliere he expressly accepts the sensationalist answer — 
‘ Nihil cst in intcllcclu quod non pnns fnit in «««/’, adding that if the 
Schoolmen had stuck to this, ‘ it had neier taught them the doctrine of 
abstract ideas ’ Here, in Sms, the work of his old age, he virtiiallj 
accepts the famous addition of Leibniz — ‘Nihil est in intellectn quod 
non prius fuit in sensu, msi tnlelhclus ipse' , m which the acli\it> of 
intellect is recognised as necessary to the constitution of knowledge 
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to be called forth and brought into view by other objects. 
This notion seemeth somewhat different from that of innate 
ideas, as understood by those modems who have attempted 
to explode them^ To understand and to be are, according 
to Parmenides, the same thing And Plato in his seventh 
Letter makes no difference between vovs and 
mind and knowledge. Whence it follows that mind, 
knowledge, and notions, either in habit or m act, always go 
together 

310 And albeit Aristotle considered the soul in its 

origmal state as a blank paper, yet he held it to be the 
proper place of forms — rriv etvai t6ttov elSmv , which 

doctrme, first maintained by others, he admits; under this 
restriction, that it is not to be understood of the whole soul, 
but only of the vorjnKr ] , as is to be seen in his third book 
De Amma^. 

31 1 As to an absolute actual existence^ of Sensible or 
Corporeal Things (sect. 264, 292, 294), it doth not seem to 
have been admitted either by Plato or Aristotle. In the 


^ He probably refers to Locke, who fails in bis Essay to recognise tlic 
distinction between conscious and sub-consetous intellectual activity, in 
bis argument against innate ideas and knowledge 

s In the passage referred to, Anstotle identifies the alaOtpciKiv with 
the alffOtjToy, and the imffnjftoviKov with the through their 

forms (tiSi;)— the potential mtellect being wth him, as with Plato, the 
place of forms — rbrns eiSQv, The illnstration of blank paper is used 
by Locke ‘ Let us suppose the mind to be, as we say, white paper, void 
of all character, without any ideas — ^how comes it to be furnished?’ 
{Essay, h II ch 1 § 2) 

® In §§ 311-319, Berkeley, in conlemplatmg the transitonness of all 
that appears in the senses, returns (but m a more meditative and less 
argumentative spirit) to the favounte speculation of his ) onth— the mean- 
ing of real, when the term is applied to sensible things, and the 
distmction between visible and tangible space. He summons Plato 
and Anstotle as ivitnesses, that the existence of matter and space is 
dependent upon a living percipient , so that what is unperceiv ed must be 
mere negation (* Sensible things’ arc not to be confounded with the 
amipov of Plato, or the vX'q of Anstotle ) 
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Theatehis we are told that if any one saith a thing is, or is 
made, he must withal say, for what, or of what, or in respect 
of what. It IS, or is made , for, that any thing should exist tn 
itself or absolutely is absurd Agreeably to which doctrine 
it is also farther affirmed by Plato, that it is impossible 
a thing should be sweet and sweet to nobody It must, 
nevertheless, be owned with regard to Aristotle, that even 
in his Metaphysics there are some expressions which seem 
to favour the absolute existence of corporeal things For 
instance, in the eleventh book, speaking of corporeal sen- 
sible things, what wonder, saith he, if they never appear to 
us the same, no more than to sick men, since i\e are always 
changing and never remain the same ourselves? And 
again, he saith, sensible things, although they receive no 
change tn themselves^ do nevertheless in sick persons pro- 
duce different sensations and not the same These passages 
would seem to imply a distmct and absolute existence of 
the objects of sense ® 

312 But It must be observed, that Anstotle distinguisheth 
a twofold existence— and actual It will not there- 
fore follow that, according to Anstotle, because a thing is, it 
must actually exist ’ This is evident from the eighth book 
of his Metaphysics^ where he animadverts on the Megaric 
philosophers, as not admitting a possible existence distinct 
from the actual . from whence, saith he, it must follow, that 
there is nothmg cold, or hot, or sweet, or any sensible thing 


1 So Berkeley on the qualities of matter 

* Seeb X (Xl)ch 6, where Ajistotle argues agamst Protagoras and 
the sceptics, in behalf of perntanetice in sensible things He does not 
thereby contradict the doctrine of the De Autma, as to the creative 
activity of mind, and the share contributed by perception. Only he 
implies that things are more than sensations in a sentient being 
^ Although the actual being of the things of sense depends on alivmg 
perception of their qualities, may they not have a potential es&Xsacx that 
IS independent of all percipients ? 
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at all, where there is no perception. He adds that, in 
consequence of that Meganc doctrine, iie can have no 
sense but while we actually exert it • we are blind when 
we do not see, and therefore both blind and deaf several 
times a day \ 

313 The Trpurrai of the Peripatetics, that is, the 

sciences, arts, and habits, were by them distinguished from 
the acts or ci'TcXcj^eiai hevrepai, and supposed to exist in the 
mind, though not exerted or put into act This seems to 
illustrate the manner in which Socrates, Plato, and their 
folloivers, conceive innate notions to be in the soul of man 
(sect 309) It was the Platonic doctrine, that human souls 
or minds descended from above, and were sowed in genera- 
tion j that they w’ere stunned, stupefied, and intoxicated by 
this descent and immersion into animal nature , and that 
the soul, m this oretpwfis or slumber, forgets her original 
notions, which are smothered and oppressed by many false 
tenets and prejudices of sense. Insomuch that Proclus 
compares the soul in her descent, invested with growing 
prejudices, to Glaucus diving to the bottom of the sea, 
and there contracting divers coats of seaweed, coral, and 

^ The distmction of potential and actual is amongst the most fruitful 
in Aristotle, and one might reconsider Berkeley’s £eory of the leabiy 
of the material world in the light of it In this passage, potential 
(tr Sw&p€t) is contrasted ivith actnaliscd existence {iv kvepytiq, or iv 
IvTtXfxela) , and the Megaric theory, limiting ‘ being ’ to the latter, is 
idcntihed vnth the sceptical individualism of Protagoras Berkeley, on 
the other hand, might mean that, as far ns mdividnal percipients or 
agents are concerned, the things of sense might always exist in iy Svvdpei 5 
inasmuch as, when unperceived by rXm, they exist potentially in the 
Divine Reason and Will —What is to be understood by a ‘potential’ 
existence in God ? Is a thing in the Dmneldca like the thing as known 
by us in sense ? Is the universe unbeginning and endless under God, or was 
It created in time ? Berkeley hardly recognises these questions, but he 
rejects the supposition that the material world has a sentient existence 
in God, 1 e that it exists in the form of divine sensations 

® The acquisition of a habit implies prenous capacity in those who 
can acquire the habit. 
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shells, which stick close to him, and conceal his true 
shape ^ 

314 Hence, according to this philosophy, the mind of 
man is so restless to shake off that slumber, to disengage 
and emancipate herself from those prejudices and false 
opinions that so straitly beset and clmg to her, to rub off 
those covers that disguise her original form, and to regain 
her primeval state and first notions hence that perpetual 
struggle to recover the lost region of light, that ardent thirst 
and endeavour after truth and intellectual ideas, which she 
would neither seek to attain, nor rejoice in, nor know when 
attained, except she had some prenotion or anticipation of 
them, and they had lain innate and dormant, like habits 
and sciences in the mind, or things laid up, which are called 
out and roused by recollection or reminiscence. So that 
learning seemeth m effect reminiscence ® 

315 The Penpatetics themselves distinguish between 
reminiscence and mere memory Themistius observes that 
the best memories commonly go with the worst parts j but 
that reminiscence is most perfect in the most ingenious 
minds And, notwithstanding the la^u/a tasa of Aristotle, 
yet some of his followers have undertaken to make him 
speak Plato's sense* 


1 Commenfarta of the Neoplatonist Proclus (A u. 412-485) 

^ There is blind or automatic suggestion, founded on coexistence in the 
person’s past experience. It is distingnished from active ' reminiscence’ 
1 e the rise in consciousness of ivhat was previously latent m a person — 
bom with him, and as some would say, retained at birth from a preceding 
life 

® Themistius, the first-named of those Penpatetics, lived in the fourth 
century To Simplicius, a Neoplatonist of the sixth century, we owe 
valuable expositions of Anstotle, especially of the Be Antma He 
attempted to reconcile Anstotle wth Plato ‘ Plutarch the Penpatetic ’ 
seems to be Plutarch son of Nestonns, the Neoplatonist, who is said 
to ha\e ivntten a commenlnry, now lost, on the Be Amma With 
Anstotle, reminiscence (dvAfwtjm) implies less than Plato meant bj 
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317, Neither Plato nor Aristotle by Matter, vAi?, under- 
stood corporeal substance, whatever the moderns may under- 
stand by that word. To them certainly it signified no 
positi\e actual being Aristotle describes it as made up of 
negatives, having neither quantity, nor quality, nor essence \ 
And not only the Platonists and Pythagoreans, but also the 
Peripatetics themselves declare it to be known, neither by 
sense, nor by any direct and just reasoning, but only by 
some spurious or adulterine method, as hath been observed 
before That Matter is actually nothing, but potentially all 
things, IS the doctrine of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and all the 
ancient Peripatetics 

318. According to those philosophers, Matter is only 
a pura potenita, a mere possibility Plato observes that we 
dream, as it ivere, when we think of place, and believe it 
necessary that whatever exists should exist in some place. 
Which place or space, he also observes, is /tier’ b.va.viQi\aiwt 
dTTToi', that IS, to be felt as darkness is seen, or silence 
heard, being a mere pnvation % 


prc-cxisting yet latent ideals, gradually evoked into consciousness with 
growing clearness through reflective activity 
* The iirttpov, or irtpov of Plato — according to Hegel, a wrld- 
neresstlaled ‘ otherness ’ The matcnal world realised in living perception, 
must not be confounded with the formless Matter of Aristotle This 
last IS that dark, undeflnablc, pre-condtltpn of the actuality of things, 
for which Berkeley substitutes God and constant crc.ition, in the form 
of divinely-sustained regularity of nature 
2 Space, in total abstraction from sense, is neither ‘notion,* nor 
‘idea,’ nor ‘ phenomenon ’ (according to Berkeley’s use of these terms) 
We cannot when we try imagine space emptied of all sensuous data 
But on the other hand, data of sense cannot be conceived as oii/watd 
apart from space, which is necessarily blended with the phenomena 
that we perceive, giving them outwardness, and suggesting that bound- 
lessness or spacial infinity which is one of the ultimate mysteries 
Berkeley sees in the suecesswe phenomema of sense and in intellectual 
notions two elements of concrete reality. In his early philosophy 
he concerned himself chiefly with the former j in Strts rather with the 
S B r54i‘> Y 
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3x9 If any one should think to infer the reality or actual 
being of Matter from the modern tenet — that gravity is 
always proportionable to the quantity of matter, let him but 
narrowly scan the modern demonstration of that tenet, and 
he will find it to be a vain arcle, concluding in truth no 
more than this — that gravity is proportionable to weight, 
that IS, to Itself Since Matter is conceived only as defect 
and mere possibility , and since God is absolute perfection 
and act , it follows there is the greatest distance and oppo- 
sition imaginable between God and Matter Insomuch that 
a matenal God would be altogether inconsistent. 

320 The force that produces, the intellect that orders, the 
goodness that perfects all things m the Supreme Being Evil, 
defect, negation, is not the object of God's creative power 

326 Now, whether the vovs be abstracted from the sen- 
sible world, and considered by itself, as distinct from, and 
presiding over, the created system , or whether the whole 
Universe, including mind together with the mundane body, 
is conceived to be God, and the creatures to be partial 
manifestations of the Divine essence — there is no Atheism in 
either case, whatever misconceptions there may be, so long 
as Mind or Intellect is understood to preside over, govern, 
and conduct, the whole frame of things ’ 


latter Space, abstracted from sense, being neither a phenomenon nor 
a notion, most, he conclnded, be an illusion He did not contemplate 
space relations as necessary to the constitution of our experience of the 
world of sense 

Sect. 320-329, in accumulating authorities favourable to the depend- 
ence of all phenomena ultimately on Mind, approach the question of 
what the term God means 

* He seems satisfied to think of God cither os transcending the 
dependent universe of things and persons, or as omntptesent in nature 
and spint — provided only that there is a practical acknowledgment of 
Goodness at the heart of the nniverse The 'must' of speculative 
reason, and the ‘ought* of moral reason, cannot be reduced to the ‘is* 
or ‘is not’ of sense 
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328 Might we not conceive that God may be said to be 
All in divers senses j— as he is the cause and origin of all 
beings , as the row? is the i'o)?ra, a doctrine both of Platonics 
and Peripatetics ; as the roCs is the place of all forms ; and 
as It IS the same which comprehends and orders and sustains 
the ^\hole mundane system? Aristotle declares that the 
Divine force or influence permeates the entire universe, and 
that \\hat the pilot is m a ship, the driver in a chariot, 
the precentor in a choir, the law m a city, the general in 
an army, the same God is in the world. This he amply 
sets forth m his book Be Mundo’, a treatise which, having 
been anciently ascribed to him, ought not to be set aside 
from the difference of style; which (as Patncius rightly 
observes), being in a letter to a king, might well be sup- 
posed to differ from the other drj' and crabbed parts of 
his writings* 

329. And although there are some cspressions to be met 
with in the philosophers,' even of the Platonic and Anstotelic 
sects, which speak of God as mixing with, or pervading all 
nature and all the elements , yet this must be explained by 
foite and not by extenswu, which was never attributed to 
the mind, either by Aristotle or Plato 

330 These disquisitions will probably seem dry and 
useless to such readers as arc accustomed to consider only 
sensible objects The employment of the mind on things 
purely intellectual is to most men irksome, w'hereas the 
sensitive powers, by constant use, acquire strength Hence, 
the objects of sense more forcibly affect us, and arc too 
often counted the chief good. For these things men fight, 


1 The De Mmtdo is not now accepted as Aristotle’s That God is 
Moral Order vivified or personified— not capricious interference with 
order — is the profound lesson at once of science and of religion As 
so conceived; thcistic faith is an indispensable tacit postulate of science 

Y 2 
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cheat, and scramble Therefore, in order to tame mankind, 
and introduce a sense of virtue, the best human means is 
to exercise their understanding, to give them a glimpse of 
another world, superior to the sensible, and, while they take 
pams to cherish and maintain the animal life, to teach them 
not to neglect the intellectual ^ 

331 Prei ailing studies are of no small consequence to 
a state, the religion, manners, and civil government of 
a country ever taking some bias from its philosophy, which 
affects not only the minds of its professors and students, 
but also the opinions of all the better sort, and the practice 
of the whole people, remotely and consequentially indeed, 
though not inconsiderably Have not the polemic and 
scholastic philosophy been observed to produce controversies 
in law and religion ? And have not Fatalism and Sadducism 
gamed ground, during the general passion for the corpuscu- 
lanan and mechanical philosophy, which hath prevailed for 
about a century ? This, indeed, might usefully enough have 
employed some share of the leisure and cunosity of mquisi- 
tive persons But when it entered the seminanes of learning 
as a necessary accomplishment, and most important part of 
education, by engrossing men’s thoughts, and fixmg their 
minds so much on corporeal objects, and the laws of motion. 
It hath, however undesignedly, indurectly, and by accident, 
yet not a little indisposed them for spmtual, moral, and in- 
tellectual matters Certainly had the philosophy of Socrates 
and Pythagoras prevailed in this age, among those who think 
themselves too wise to receive the dictates of the Gospel, we 
should not have seen interest take so general and fast hold 
on the minds of men, nor pubhc spint reputed to be yevvaiav 
eiiij&eiar, a generous folly, among those who are reckoned to 

1 The doqnent protest on behalf of Plato and against Mgwmi.cm ^ m 
this and following sections, is the pidnde in Stns to abstruse speculation 
as to the Personahty and Trinity of God, and the dependence of the 
Personalitj on the Tnnity, which is omitted here 
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be the most knowing as well as the most getting part of 
mankind ’ 

332. It might very well be thought senous tnflmg to tell 
my readers that the greatest men had ever a high esteem for 
Plato , whose writings are the touchstone of a hasty and 
shallow mind, whose philosophy has been the admiration of 
ages , which supplied patriots, magistrates, and lawgivers to 
the most dounshing states, as well as fathers to the Church, 
and doctors to the schools Albeit in these days the depths 
of that old learning are rarely fathomed , and yet it were 
happy for these lands if our young nobility and gentry, in- 
stead of modern maxims, would imbibe the notions of the 
great men of antiquity But, in these freethmking times, 
many an empty head is shook at Aristotle and Plato, as well 
as at the Holy Scnptures And the wntmgs of those cele- 
brated ancients are by most men treated on a foot with the 
dry and barbarous lucubrations of the schoolmen It may 
be modestly presumed there are not many among us, even 
of those who are called the better sor^ who have more 
sense, virtue, and love of their country than Cicero, who ui 
a Letter to Atticus could not forbear exclaiming, O Socrates et 
Socraiici vtn > mmquam vobis gratiam referam Would to 
God many of our countrymen had the same obligations to 
those Socratic writers * Certainly, where the people are well 
educated, the art of piloting a state is best learned from the 
wntmgs of Plato But among bad men, void of discipline 
and education, Plato, Pythagoras, and Anstotle themselves, 
were they living, could do but little good 

334 Socrates in the First Alcibiades teacheth that the 
contemplation of God is the proper means to know or under- 

1 Ip short, the supenonty of, often latetU, universal Reason to 
the accidents of human experience, and to the transitory opinions of 
individuals and societies, would be recognised as they cannot be in 
a materialistic age, when experience is dogmatically confined within the 
limits of the physical 
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stand our own soul. As the eye, saith he, looking steadfastly 
at the visive part or pupil of another eye, beholds itself, 
even so the soul beholds and understands herself, while 
she contemplates the Deity, which is wisdom and virtue, or 
like thereunto In the Fhsedon, Socrates speaks of God 
as being rd dyaOov and ro Seoy , Plotinus represents God as 
Order , Aristotle as Law ' 

335 It may seem, perhaps, to those who have been taught 
to discourse about substratums, more reasonable and pious 
to attribute to the Deity a more substantial being than the 
notional entities of wisdom, order, law, virtue, or goodness, 
which being only complex ideas, framed and put together by 
the understanding, are its own creatures, and have nothing 
substantial, real, or independent in them But it must be 
considered that, m the Platonic system, order, virtue, law, 
goodness, and wisdom are not creatures of the soul of man, 
but innate and originally existent therein, not as an accident 
in a substance, but as light to enlighten, and as a guide to 
govern In Plato’s style, the term lifea doth not merely 
signify an inert inactive object of the understanding, but is 
used as synonymous with amov and dp^^, cause and principle 
According to that philosopher, goodness, beauty, virtue, and 
such like are not figments of the mind, nor mere mixed 
modes, nor yet abstract ideas in the modern sense, but the 
most real beings, intellectual and unchangeable and there- 
fore more real than the fleeting, transient objects of sense, 
which, wantmg stability, cannot be subjects of science, 
much less of intellectual knowledge - 


1 These doctnnes present God os abstract reason and goodness, tov ards 
which we are ethically bound to struggle, rather than as reason and 
goodness vivified or personified 

® Mark the contrast between ‘ abstract ideas’ as criticised in Berkeley’s 
early writings, and what he now appreciates in the Ideas of Plato 
Without Ideas, according to Plato, the material universe could not exist 
really , by participation in them sensible things are constituted , in 
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337. The most refined human intellect, exerted to its 
utmost reach, can only seize some imperfect glimpses of the 
Divine Ideas— abstracted from all things corporeal, sensible, 
and imaginable Therefore Pythagoras and Plato treated 
them in a mysterious manner, conccalmg rather than ex- 
posing them to vulgar eyes , so far were they from thmking 
that those abstract things, although the most real, were the 
fittest to influence common minds, or become principles of 
knowledge, not to say duty and virtue, to the generality of 
mankind 

340. Human souls in this low situation, bordering on mere 
animal life, bear the weight and see through the dusk of a 
gross atmosphere, gathered from wrong judgments daily 
passed, false opinions daily learned, and early habits of an 
older date than either judgment or opinion. Through such 
a medium the sharpest eye cannot see clearly And if by 
some extraordinary eflbrt the mind should surmount this 
dusky region, and snatch a glimpse of pure light, she is soon 
drawn backw'ards, and depressed by the hea\iness of the 
animal nature to w'hich she is chained And if again she 
chanceth, amidst the agitation of w'lld fancies and strong 
affections, to spring upwards, a second relapse speedily 
succeeds into this region of darkness and dreams 


350. The displeasure of some readers may perhaps be 
incurred, by surprising them into certain reflexions and 

(hsco\ery of Uiem, by Tcminisccncc or otherwise, pliilosophy seeks 
satisfaetion Indnctivc research is only our tcnlalt\c endeavour to sec 
things under laws, according to their divine meaning. Its provisional 
but useful generalisations, limited by the data of our experience, arc 
far short of the Divine Thought which Idealist systems hive hitherto 
\ainly tried to grasp and fully comprehend Yet our scientific 
inferences involve tnistful ‘leaps’ not wholly *in the dark,’ for even 
science of nature is rooted in thcistic faith in the moral constitution 
of the universe 
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inqumes for Nvhich they have no cunosity. But perhaps 
some others may be pleased to find a dry subject vaned by 
digressions, traced through remote inferences, and carried 
into anaent times, whose hoary maxims, scattered in this 
Essay, are not proposed as principles, but barely as hints 
to awaken and exercise the inquisitive reader, on points not 
beneath the attention of the ablest men Those great men, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Aristotle, the most consummate m 
politics, who founded states, or mstructed princes, or wrote 
most accurately on public government, were at the same time 
most acute at all abstracted and sublime speculations , the 
clearest light being ever necessary to guide the most im- 
portant actions. And, whatever the world thinks, he who 
hath not much meditated upon God, the human mind, and 
the summum bontm^ may possibly make a thnvmg earth- 
worm, but will most indubitably make a sorry patriot and 

a sorry statesman 

• • 

367 As for the perfect mtuition of divine things, that 
Plato supposeth to be the lot of pure souls, beholding by 
a pure light, initiated, happy, free and unstained from those 
bodies, wherein we are now imprisoned like oysters But, 
in this mortal state, we must be satisfied to make the best 
of those glimpses within our reach It is Plato’s remark, in 
his TYieesteius, that while we sit still we are never the wiser, 
but going into the river, and moving up and down, is the 
way to discover its depths and shallows If we exercise and 
bestir ourselves, we may even here discover something 

368 The eye by long use comes to see even in the darkest 
cavern and there is no subject so obscure but we may 
discern some glimpse of truth by long poring on it Truth 
is the cry of all, but the game of a few Certainly, where it 
IS the chief passion, it doth not give way to vulgar cares and 
views, nor is it contented with a little ardour m the early 
time of life, active, perhaps, to pursue, but not so fit to 
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weigh and revise. He that would make a real progress in 
knowledge must dedicate his age as well as youth, the later 
growth as well as first frmts, at the altar of Truth k 

^ Stns concludes witli sentences whidi confess that human knowledge 
of the infinite unneisc of reality must in the end be incomplete, 
with a residuum of mystery that demands faith or moral trust in the 
Universal Power Wc know enough to know that onr knowledge 
cannot become Omnlsacncc, tliat our philosophy cannot sol\c all the 
questions to which phjsical and moral experience giics birth . that 
m Its progressive adTOnco, there must be an c\cr receding, jet alwajs 
present, horizon of faith But — although by * exercise,* if w e ' bestir our- 
selies,’ wc maj ‘discover something,* Omniscience is not indispensable 
to our liwng wasclj and rcitgiouslj. Universally Mctonous science is 
not the human way of finally separating gold from dross m this 
transitoij life, which may be a life of final faith, although it must 
be one of incomplete conceptions and constant control ersj — of slowly 
enlarging crpenence— of ever unfinished, and therefore faith'Constitutcd, 
knowledge. 
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